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C  CE  L  E  B  S. 


CHAP.  XXVH. 

tf  the  morning  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  Bel- 
field  and  I  took  a  walk  to  call  on  our  valu- 
able re&or.  On  our  return  home,  arnidfl 
that  fort  of  defultory  converfation  which  a 
walk  often  produces,—'6  Since  we  left  the 
parfonage,  fir,"  faid  I,  addrefling  myfelf  to 
Mr.  Stanley,  "  I  have  been  thinking  how 
little  juftice  has  been  done  to  the  clerical 
character  in  thofe  popular  works  of  imagi- 
nation which  are  intended  to  exhibit  a  pic- 
ture of  living  manners.  There  are,  indeed,  a 
very  few  happy  exceptions.  Yet  I  cannot  but 
regret  that  fo  many  fair  occafions  have  been 
loft  of  advancing  the  intereiis  of  religion  by 
perfonifying  her  amiable  graces  in  the  cha- 
racter of  her  minifters.  I  allude  not  to  the 
YOL.  ii.  a  attack 
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attack  of  the  open  infidel,  nor  the  fly  infi- 
nnation  of  the  concealed  fceptic,  nor  do  I  ad- 
vert to  the  broad  afiault  of  the  enemy  of 
good  government,  who,  falling  foul  of 
every  eftablifhed  inft'tution,  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  mew  little  favour  to  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  church.  But  I  advert  to  thofe 
lefs  prejudiced  and  lefs  hoftile  writers,  who 
having,  as  I  would  hope,  no  political  nor 
moral  motive  for  undermining  the  order, 
would  rather  defire  to  be  confidered  as 
among  its  friends  and  advocates." 

"  I  underfland  you/'  replied  Mr.  Stan- 

"  m-  * 

ley,  "  I  believe  that  this  is  often  done  not 

•* 

from  any  difrefpect'to  the  facred  function,  nor 
from  any  wifti  to  depreciate  an  order  which 
even  common  fenfe  and  common  prudence, 
without  the  intervention  of  religion,  tell  us 
cannot  be  fet  in  too  refpedable  a  light.  I 
Lelieve  it  commonly  arifes  from  a  different 
caufe.  The  writer  himfelf  having  but  a  low 
idea  of  the  requirements  of  Chriftianity,  is 
confequently  neither  able  nor  willing  to  af- 
ftx  a  very  elevated  ftandard  for  the  charac- 
ter 
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ter  of  its  minifters.     Some  of  thefe  writers, 
however,  defcribe  a  clergyman,  in  general 
terms,  as  a  paragon  of  piety,  but  they  fel- 
dom   make  him  act  up  to  the  defcription 
with  which  he  fets  out.     He  is  reprefented, 
in  the  grofs,  as  adorned  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  perfection,  but  when  he  comes  to 
be  drawn  out  in  detail  he  is  found  to  exhibit 
little  of  that  fuperiority  which  had  been  af- 
cribed  to  him  in  the  lump.     You  are  told 
how  religious  he  is,  but  when  you  come  to 
hear  him  converfe  you  are  not  always  quite 
certain  whether  he  profeffes  the  religion  of 
the  Shatter  or  the  Bible.     You  hear  of  his 
moral  excellence,  but  you  find  him  adopt- 
ing the  maxims  of  the  world,  and  living  in 
the  purfuits  of  ordinary  men.  In  fhort,  you 
will  find  that  he  has  little  of  a  clergyman, 
except  the  name." 

"  A  fenfible  little  work  of  fiction,"  re- 
plied I,  "  lately  fell  in  my  way.  Among  its 
characters  was  that  of  a  grave  divine.  From 
the  (train  of  panegyric  beftowed  on  him,  I 
expected  to  have  met  with  a  rival  to  the  fa- 
£  2  thers 
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thers  of  the  primitive  chuich.  He  is  pre* 
fented  as  a  model,  and,  indeed,  he  counfels, 
he  exhorts,  he  reproves,  he  inftruds,— -but 
he  goes  to  a  mafquerade." 

"  This  affimilation  of  general  piety,"  faad 
Mr.  Stanley,  "  with  occafional  conformity 
to  the,  pra&ice  of  the  gay  world,  I  mould 
fear  would  produce  two  ill  effe&s.  It  will 
lower  the  profeflional  ftandard  to  the  young 
reader  while  he  is  perufing  the  ideal  cha- 
racter, and  the  comparifon  will  difpofe  him 
to  accufe  of  forbidding  flrictnefs  the  pious 
clergyman  of  real  life.  After  having  been 
entertained  with  the  mixture  of  religion  and 
laxity  in  the  imaginary  divine  whom  he  has 
been  following  from  the  ferious  lefture  to 
the  fcene  of  revelry,  will  he  not  be  naturally 
difpofed  to  accufe  of  morofenefs  the  exiit- 
ing  divine  who  blends  no  fuch  contra- 
dictions ? 

"  But  the  evil  of  which  I  more  particu- 
larly complain,"  continued  he,  "  becaufe  it 
•xifts  in  works  univerfally  read,  and  written, 
indeed,  with  a  life  and  fpirit  which  make 

them 
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them  both  admired  and  remembered,  h 
found  in  the  ingenious  and  popular  novel* 
of  the  witty  clafs.  In  fome  of  thefe,  even 
where  the  author  intends  to  give  a  favour- 
able reprefentation  of  a  clergyman,  he  more 
frequently  exhibits  him  for  the  purpofe  of 
merriment  than  for  that  of  inftruftion." 

"  I  confefs  with  fhame,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  that  the  fpirit,  fire,  and  knowledge  of 
mankind,  of  the  writers  to  whom  you  allude, 
have  made  me  too  generally  indulgent  to 
their  grofs  pictures  of  life,  and  to  the  loofe 
morals  of  their  good  men.** 

"  Good  men  !"  faid  Mr.  Stanley.  "  After 
reading  fome  of  thofe  works  in  the  early 
part  of  my  life,  I  amufed  myfelf  with  the 
idea  that  I  mould  like  to  interweave  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Chrlftian  among  the  heroes  of 
Fielding  and  Smollet  as  the  fhortefl  way  of 
proving  their  good  men  to  be  worthlefs  fel- 
lows ;  and  to  mow  how  little  their  admired 
characters  rife,  in  point  of  morals,  above 
tfre  heroes  of  the  Beggar's  Opera. 

3  "  Know- 
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"  Knowleere  of  the   world,"    continued 
° 

he,  "  fhould  always  be  ufed  to  mend  the 
world.  A  writer  employs  this  knowledge 
honeftly  when  he  points  out  the  mares  and 
pitfalls  of  vice.  But  when  he  covers  thofe 
fnares  and  pitfalls  with  flowers,  when  he  faf- 
cinates  in  order  that  he  may  corrupt,  when 
he  engages  the  affections  by  polluting  them, 
I  know  not  how  a  man  can  do  a  deeper  in- 
jury to  fociety,  or  more  fatally  inflame  his 
own  future  reckoning." 

O) 

"  But  to  return  to  our  more  immediate 
fubject,"  faid  I,-"  I  cannot  relifh  their  fm- 
gling  out  of  the  perfon  of  a  pious  clergy- 
man as  a  peculiarly  proper  vehicle  for  the 
difplay  of  humour.  Why  qualities  which 
excite  ridicule  fhould  be  neceflarily  blended 
with  fuch  as  command  efteem,  is  what  I 
have  never  been  able  to  comprehend." 

"  Even  where  the  characters/'  replied 
Mr.  Stanley,  "  have  been  fo  pleafingly  de- 
lineated as  to  attract  affection  by  their  worth 
and  benevolence,  there  is  always  a  draw- 

back 
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back  from  their  refpe&ability  by  fome  trait 
that  is  ludicrous,  fome  fituation  that  his  uncle- 
rical,  fome  incident  that  is  abfurd.  There  is 
a  contrivance  to  expofe  them  to  fome  awk- 
ward diflrefs  ;  there  is  fome  palpable  weak- 
ncfs  to  undo  the  effecl:  of  their  general  ex- 
ample, fome  impropriety  of  conduct,  fome 
grofs  error  in  judgment,  fome  excels  of  fim- 
plicity,  which,  by  infallibly  diminiming  the 
dignity,  weakens  the  influence  of  the  charac- 
ter, and  of  courfe  leffens  the  veneration  of 
the  reader." 

"  I  have  often,"  replied  I,  tf  felt  that 
though  we  may  love  the  man  we  laugh  at, 
we  fhali  never  reverence  him.  We  may  like 
him  as  a  companion,  but  we  mail  never 
look  up  to  him  as  an  inftru&or." 

"  I  know  no  reafon,"  obferved  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, "  why  a  pious  divine  may  not  have  as 
much  wit  and  humour  as  any  other  man. 
And  we  have  it  on  the  word  of  the  wittieft 
of  the  whole  body,  Dr.  South,  that  "  piety 
docs  not  necefiarily  involve  dullnefs."  An 
author  may  lawfully  make  his  churchman 
c  4  as 
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as  witty  as  he  pleafes,  or  rather  as  witty  as 
he  can  :  but  he  fhould  never  make  him  the 
butt  of  the  wit  of  other  men,  which  is,  in 
fa&,  making  him  the  butt  of  his  own  wit. 
What  is  meant  to  be  a  comical  parfon  is 
no  refpedable  or  prudent  exhibition  ;  nor 
with  the  utmoft  flretch  of  candour,  can  I 
believe  that  the  motive  of  the  exhibitor  is 
always  of  the  pureft  kind. 

"  How  far,'*  continued  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  authors  have  found  it  neceffary  to  add 
thefe  diverting  appendages  in  order  to  qua- 
lify piety,  how  far  they  have  been  obliged  to 
dilute  religion,  fo  as  to  make  it  palatable 
and  pardonable,  I  will  not  pretend  to  decide* 
But  whether  fuch  'a  mixture  be  not  calcu- 
lated to  leave  a  lading  effed  on  the  mind, 
unfavourable  to  the  clerical^  character  j  whe- 
ther thefe  aflbciations  are  not  injurious  even 
to  religion  itfelf,  let  thofe  declare,  if  they 
would  fpcak  honeflly,  who  have  been  accuf- 
tomed  to  be  exceffively  ddighted  with  fuch 
combinations." 

"  lam 
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**  I  am  a  little  afraid,"  returned  Sir  John, 
"  that  I  have  formerly  in  fome  degree  fallen 
under  this  cenfure.  But  rarely,  Stanley, 
you  would  not  think  it  right  to  lavifh  undue 
praife,  even  on  chara&ers  of  a  better  flamp ; 
you  would  not  commend  ordinary  merit 
highly,  and  above  all,  you  would  not,  I 
prefume,  fcreen  the  faults  of  the  worth* 
lefs?" 

"  I  am  as  far  from  infifting,"  replied  he, 
"  on  the  univerfal  piety  of  the  Clergy,  as 
for  befpeaking  reverence  for  the  unworthy 
individual ;  all  that  I  contend  for  is,  that  no 
arts  ihould  ever  be  employed  to  difcredit  the 
order. — The  abettors  of  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, a  few  years  ago,  had  the  acutenefs  to 
perceive,  that  fo  to  difcredit  it  was  one  of 
their  mod  powerful  engines.  Had  not  that 
fpirit  been  providentially  extinguimed,  they 
would  have  done  more  mifchief  to  religion  by 
their  artful  mode  of  introducing  degrading 
pictures  ofournationalinftruclors,  in  their  po- 
pular tradts,  than  the  Hobbes's  and  the  Bo- 
lingbrokes  had  done  by  blending  irreligion 
with  their  philofophy,  or  the  Voltaires  and 

the 
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the  Gibbons  by  interweaving  it  into  their 
hiftory.  Whaiever  is  mixed  up  with  our 
amufements  is  fwallowed  with  more  danger 
becaufe  \vith  more  pleafure,  and  lefs  fuf- 
picion  than  any  thing  which  comes  under 
a  graver  name  and  more  ferioiis  fhape." 

"  I  prefume,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  you  do 
not  mean  to  involve  in  your  cenfure  the  ex- 
quifitely  keen  fatires  of  Erafmus  on  the 
ecclefiaftics  of  his  day :  and  I  remember 
that  you  yourfelf  could  never  read  without 
delight  the  pointed  wit  of  Boileau  againft  the 
fpiritual  voluptuaries  of  his  time,  in  his  ad- 
mirable Lutrin.  Perhaps  you  are  not  dif- 
pofed  to  give  the  fame  quarter  to  the  plea- 
fant  ridicule  of  Le  Sage  ?'* 

"  We  juflify  ourfelves  as  good  proteft- 
ants,"  rejoined  Mr.  Stanley,  <v  for  pardon- 
ing the  fevere  but  jufl  attacks  of  the  re- 
former and  the  poet  on  the  vices  of  a  cor-* 
rupt  church.  Though,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  even  thefe  two  di-f- 
criminating  and  virtuous  authors  did  not* 
efpecially  Erafmus,  now  and  then  indulge 
themfelves  in  a  lharpnefs  which  feemed  to 

bear 
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bear  upon  religion  itfelf,  and  not  merely  on 
the  luxury  and  idlenefs  of  its  degenerate 
minifters.  As  to  Le  Sage,  who,  with  all  his 
wit,  I  {hould  never  have  thought  of  bring- 
ing into  fuch  good  company,  he  was  certainly 
withheld  by  no  reftraints  either  moral  or  re- 
ligious. And  it  is  obvious  to  me,  that  he 
feems  rather  gratified,  that  he  had  the  faults 
to  expofe,  than  actuated  by  an  honeft  zeal, 
byexpofing  to  correct  them." 

<f  I  wifh  I  could  fay,"  replied  Sir  John, 
"  that  the  Spanifli  Friar  of  Dry  den,  and  the 
witty  Opera  of  the  living  Dryden,  did  not 
fall  under  the  fame  fufpicion.  I  have  often 
obferved,  that  as  Lucian  dames  with  equal 
wit  and  equal  virulence  at  every  religion,  of 
every  name  and  every  nation,  fo  Dryden 
with  the  fame  diffufive  zeal  attacks  the 
minifters  of  every  religion.  In  ranfackfng 
muftis,  monks,  and  prelates,  to  confirm  his 
favorite  pofition 

That  priefts  of  all  religion  are  the  fame, 

he  betrays  a  fecret  wifli  to  intimate  that 

not 
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not  only  the  priefts  of  all  religions,  but  the 
religions  of  all  priefts,  are  pretty  much  alike.1' 

"  He  has,  however,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
44  made  a  fort  of  palinode,  by  his  confum- 
mately  beautiful  poem  of  the  good  parfon* 
Yet  even  this  lovely  picture  he  could  not 
allow  himfelf  to  complete  without  a  fling  at 
ihe  order,  which  he  declares,  at  the  conclu* 
Con,  he  only  fpares  for  the  fake  of  one  ex- 
ception." 

"  Rouffeau,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  feems  to  be 
the  only  fceptic,  who  has  not,  in  this  refpect, 
aded  unfairly.  His  Savoyard  Vicar  is  re- 
prefentcd  as  a  grave,  confiflent  and  exem- 
plary character.** 

«  True,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley. t(  But  don't 
you  perceive  why  he  is  fo  rcpref^nted  ?  He 
is  exhibited  as  a  model  of  goodnefs,  in  or- 
der to  exalt  the  icanty  faith  arid  unlound  doc- 
trines of  which  he  is  made  the  teacher." 

"  I  would  not,"  continued  he,  "  call  that 
man  an  enemy  to  the  church  who  fbould  re- 
probate characters  who  are  a  dimonour  to  it. 
But  the  juft  though  indignant  biographer  of  a 

real 
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real  Sterne,  orareal  Churchill,  exhibitsa  very 
different  fpirit,  and  produces  a  very  different 
effeft  from  the  painter  of  an  imaginary 
¥bwackwn  or  Supple.  In  the  hlitorian  con- 
cealment would  be  blameable,  and  palliation 
mifchievous.  He  fairly  expofes  the  indivi- 
dual without  wilhing  to  bring  any  reproach 
on  the  profeifion.  What  I  blame  is,  cm- 
ploying  the  vehicle  of  fidion  for  the  purpofe 
of  blackening,  or  in  any  degree  difcrediting, 
a  body  of  men  who  depend  much  for  the 
fuccefs  of  their  labours  on  public  opinion, 
and  on  the  fuccefs  of  whofe  labours  depend* 
fo  large  a  portion  of  the  public  virtue," 

"  I  have  fometiines,"  faid  I,  "  heard  my 
father  exprefs  his  furprife  that  the  moft  en- 
gaging of  all  writers,  Mr.  Addifon,  a  mata 
fo  devout  Himfelf,  fo  forward  to  do  honor 
to  religion  on  all  occafions,  mould  have  let 
flip  fo  fair  an  opportunity  for  exalting  the 
value  of  a  country  clergyman  as  the  defcrip. 
tion  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cpverley's  chaplain 
naturally  put  into  his  h;  nds*." 

*  See  Spe&ator,  VoKii.  No.  107. 

"  You 
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"  You  muft  allow/'  faid  Sir  John,  "  that 
he  has  made  him  worthy,  and  that  he  has 
not  made  him  abfurd." 

"  I  grant  it,"  replied  I,  "  but  he  has 
made  him  dull  and  acquiefcent.  He  has 
made  him  any  thing  rather  than  a  pattern." 

"But  what  I  moft  regret,"  faid  Mr. 
Stanley, "  is  that  the  ufe  he  has  made  of  this 
character  is  to  give  the  ftamp  of  his  own 
high  authority  to  a  practice,  which  though 
it  is  characteriftically  recommended  by  the 
whimfual  knight,  whofe  'original  vein  of 
humour  leaves  every  other  far  behind  it,  yet 
fhould  never  have  had  the  fan&ion  of  the 
author  of  the  Saturday  pieces  in  the  Spec- 
tator —  I  mean,  the  pradice  of  the  minifter 
of  a  little  country  parifh,  preaching  to  far- 
mers, and  peafants,  the  moft  learned,  logi- 
cal, and  profound  difcourfes  in  the  Englifh 
language. 

"  It  has,  I  believe,"  replied  Sir  John, 
"excited  general  wonder  that  fo  confum- 
mate  a  judge  of  propriety  fhould  have  com- 
mended &  fuiuble  inftruction  for  illiterate 

villagers, 
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villagers,  the  fermons  of  thofe  incomparable 
fcholars  Fleetwood,  South,  Tiliotfon,  Bar- 
row, Calamy  and  Sanderfon." 

"  But  this  is  not  the  worfl,"  faid  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  for  Mr.  Addifon  not  only  clearly 
approves  it  in  the  individual  inftance,  but 
takes  occafion  from  it  to  eftablilh  a  general 
rule,  and  indefinitely  to  advife  the  country 
clergy  to  adopt  the  cuftom  of  preaching 
the  fame  difcourfes,  '  inftead  of  wafting 
their  fpirits  _  in  laborious  competitions  of  their 


"  Surely,"  replied  I,  "  an  enemy  of  re- 
ligion could  not  eafily  have  devifed  a  more 
effectual  method  for  thinning  the  village 
church,  or  leffening  the  edification  of  the 
unlettered  auditor,  than  this  eminent  advo- 
cate for  Chriftianity  has  here  incautioufly 
fuggefted." 

"  I  am  forry,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  that 
fuch  a  man  has  given  fuch  a  fan&ion  for 
reducing  religious  inflrudion  to  little  more 
than  a  form,  and  for  feeming  to  confider 
the  mere  a£t  of  attending  public  worlhip  as 
9  the 
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the  fole  end  of  its  inftitution,  without  fuf» 
ficiently  taking  into  the  account  the  nature 
and  the  importance  of  the  inftru&ion  itfelf ; 
and  without  confidering  that  nothing  can  be 
edifying  which  is  not  intelligible.  Befides* 
it  is  not  only  preventing  the  improvement 
of  the  people,  tut  checking  that  of  the 
preacher.  It  not  only  puts  a  bar  to  his  own 
advancement  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  re- 
tards that  growth  in  piety  which  might  have 
been  promoted  in  himfelf  while  he  was  pre* 
paring  in  fecret  to  promote  that  of  his 
hearers." 

41  And  yet,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  to  fpeak 
honeftly,  I  am  afraid,  had  I  been  the  patron, 
I  fhould  have  been  fo  gratified  myfelf  with 
hearing  thofe  fine  compofi tions,  that  I  could 
not  heartily  have  blamed  my  chaplain  for 
preaching  no  other." 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  neither  your  good  fenfe,  nor  your  good  na- 
ture would,  lam  perfuaded,  allowyouto  pur- 
chafe  your  own  gratification  at  the  expence 
of  a  whole  congregation.  You,  a  man  of 

learning 
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learning  and  of  leifure,  can  eafily  fupply 
any  deficiency  of  ability  in  plain  but  ufeful 
fermons.  But  how  would  the  tenants,,  the 
workmen  and- the  fervants,  (for  of  fuch  at 
lead  was  Sir  Roger's  congregation  com- 
pofed,)  how  would'  thofe  who  have  little 
other  means  of  edification  indemnify  them- 
felves  for  the  lofs  of  that  fingle  opportunity 
which  the  whole  week  affords  them  ?  Is  not 
that  a  moft  inequitable  way  of  proportioning 
inftru&ion  which,  while  it  pleafes  or  pro- 
fits the  well  informed  individual,  cuts  off 
the  inftruclion  of  the  multitude  ?  If  we 
may  twift  a  text  from  its  natural  import,  is 
it  e  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth*  to 
feaft  the  patron  and  ftarve  the  parifh  ?" 
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1  HOUGH  Mr.  Stanley  had  checked  my 
impetuofity  on  my  application  to  him,  and 
did  not  encourage  my  addrefles,  with  a 
promptitude  fuited  to  the  ardour  of  my  af- 
fection :  yet  as  the  warmth  of  my  attach- 
ment, notwithftanding  I  made  it  a  duty  to 
reftrain  its  outward  expreffion,  could  not 
efcape  either  his  penetration,  or  that  of  his 
admirable  wife,  they  began  a  little  to  relax 
in  the  ftri&nefs  with  which  they  had  avoid- 
ed fpeaking  of  their  daughter.  They  never 
indeed,  introduced  the  fubjeft  themfelves, 
yet  it  fome  how  or  other  never  failed  to  find 
its  way  into  all  converfation  in  which  I  was 
one  of  the  interlocutors. 

Sitting  one  day  in  Lucilla's  bower  with 
Mrs.  Stanley,  and  fpeaking,  though  in  gene- 
ral terms,  on  the  fubjeft  neareft  my  heart, 
with  a  tendernefs  and  admiration  as  fmcere 
8^  as* 
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as  it  was  fervent,  I  dwelt  particular!"  on 
Come  inftances  which  I  had  recently  hear  I 
from  Edwards  of  her  tender  attention  to  the 
fick  poor,  and  her  zeal  in  often  viii ting  them, 
without  regard  to  weather,  or  the  accommo- 
dation of  a  carriage. 

"  I  aiTure  you,"  fuid  Mrs.  Stanley,  "you 
over- rate  her.  Lucilla  is  no  prodigy  drop- 
ped down  from  the  clouds.  Ten  thoufand 
orher  young  women,  with  natural  good 
fenfe,  and  good  temper,  might-,  with  the 
fame  education,  the  fame  negleft  of  what  -is 
ufelefc,  and  the  fame  attention  to  what  is 
neceflary,  acquire  the  fame  habits  and  the 
fame  principles.  Her  being  no  prodigy, 
however,  perhaps  makes  her  example,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  more  important.  She  may 
be  more  ufeful  becaufe  me  carries  not  that 
difcouraging  fuperiority,  which  others  might 
be  deterred  from  imitating,  through  hope- 
lefihefs  to  reach.  If  fhe  is  not  a  miracle 
whom  others  might  defpair  to  emulate,  {he  is 
&  Chriftian  whom  every  girl  of  a  fair  under- 
e  2  (lauding 
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fUncling  nnd  good  difpofition  may  equal,  and 
whom  I  hope  and  believe,  many  girls  excel.*' 
I  afked  Mrs.  Stanley^  permiffion  to  at- 
tend the  young  ladies  in  one  of  their  bene- 
volent rounds.  "  When  I  have  leifure  to 
be  of  the  party,"  replied  me,  fmiling,  "  you 
mall  accompany  us.  I  am  afraid  to  truit 
your  warm  feelings.  Your  good-nature 
would  perhaps  lead  you  to  commend  as  a^ 
merit,  what  in  fa£t  deferves  no  praife  at  all, 
the  duty  being  fo  obvious,  and  fo  indifpen- 
fable.  I  have  often  heard  it  regretted  that 
ladies  have  no  ftated  employment,  no  pro- 
feifion.  It  is  a  miftake.  Charity  is  the 
calling  of  a  lady\  the  care  of  the  poor  is  her 
profejjion.  Men  have  little  time  or  tafte  for 
details.  Women  of  fortune  have  abundant 
teifure,  which  can  in  no  way  be  fo  properly 
or  fo  pleafantly  filled  up,  as  in  making  them- 
felves  intimately  acquainted  with  the  worth 
and  the  wants  of  all  within  their  reach. 
With  their  wants,  becaufe  it  is  their  bound- 
en  duty  to  admiaifter  to  them;  with  their 
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worth,  becaufe  without  this  knowlege  they 
cannot  adminifter  prudently  and  appropri- 
ately." 

I  exprefled  to  Mrs.  Stanley  the  delight 
with  which  I  had  heard  of  the  admirable  re- 
gulations of  her  family,  in  the  management 
of  the  poor,  and  how  much  their  power  of 
doing  good  was  faid  to  be  enlarged  by  the 
judgment  and  difcrimination  with  which  k 
was  done. 

"  We  are  far  from  thinking,"  replied  ihe, 
i<t  that  our  charity  mould  be  limited  to  our 
own  immediate  neighbourhood.     We  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  mould  not  be  left  undone 
any  where,  but  that  there  it  mould  be  done 
indifpenfably.     We  confider  our  own  parifh 
as  our    more    appropriate    field  of  a&ion,    \ 
where  Providence,  by  '  fixing  the  bounds  of 
our  habitation,5  feems  to  have  made  us  pe- 
culiarly refponfible  for  the  comfort  of  thofe 
whom  he  has  doubtlefs  placed  around  us  for 
that  purpofe.     It  is  thus  that  the  Almighty 
vindicates  his  juftice,  or  rather  calls  on  us 
to  vindicate,  it.    It  is  thus  he  explains  why 
03  lie 
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he  admits  natural  evil  into  the  world,  by  mak» 
ing  the  wants  of  one  part  of  the  community 
an  exercife  for  the  companion  of  the  other. 

"  Surely,"  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  "  the 
reafonisparticulaily  obvious,  why  the  boun* 
ty  of  the  affluent  ought  to  be  moil  liberally, 
though  not  exclufively,  extended  to  the 
fpot  whence  they  derive  their  revenues. 
There  feems  indeed  to  be  a  double  motive 
for  it.  The  fame  aft  involves  a  duty  both 
to  Cod  and  to  man.  The  larg-  ft  bounty  to 
the  r.cceffitous  on  our  eftates,  is  rather  juf- 
tice  tln;n  charity.  JTis  but  a  kind  of  pep- 
per-corn acknowlegement  to  the  great 
Lord  and  proprietor  of  all,  from  v>  horn  we 
hold  them.  And  to  ailifl  their  own  labour- 
ing pcor  is  a  kind  of  aatural  debt,  which 
pei'ons  ^ho  polTefs  great  landed  property 
owe  to  thofe  from  the  fweat  of  whofe  brow 
they  deiive  tliur  comforts,  and  even  their 
riches.  Tis  a  commutation,  in  which,  as 
the  advantage  is  greatly  on  our  fide,  fo  is 
our  duty  to  diminifh  the  difference,  of  para- 
mount obligation." 

I  then 
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I  then  repeated  my  requeft,  that  I  might 
be  allowed  to  take  a  practical  leflfon  in  the 
next  periodical  vifit  to  the  cottages. 

Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  "  As  to  jny  girls, 
the  elder  ones,  I  truft,  are  fuch  veterans  in 
their  trade,  that  your  approbation  can  do 
them  no  harm,  nor  do  they  ftand  in  need 
of  it  as  an  incentive.  But  mould  the  little 
ones  find  that  their  charity  procures  them 
praife,  they  might  perhaps  be  charitable  for 
the  fake  of  praife,  their  benevolence  might 
be  fet  at  work  by  their  vanity,  and  they 
might  be  led  to  do  that,  from  the  love  of 
applaufe,  which  can  only  pleafe  God  when 
the  principle  is  pure.  The  iniquity  of  our 
holy  things,  my  good  friend,  requires  much 
Chriftian  vigilance.  Next  to  not  giving  at 
all,  the  greateft  fault  is  to  give  from  oflen- 
tation.  The  contefl  is  only  between  two 
fins.  The  motive  robs  the  aft  of  the  very 
name  of  virtue,  while  the  good  work  that  is 
paid  in  praife  is  dripped  of  the  hope  of 
higher  retribution." 

04  On 
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On  my  afluring  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  I 
thought  fuch  a»  introduftion  to  their  fyf- 
tematic  fchemes  of  charity  might  inform 
my  own  mind  and  improve  my  habits,  flie 
confented,  and  I  have  fince  been  a  frequent 
witnefs  of  their  admirable  method;  and  have 
been  ftudying  plans,  which  involve  the  good 
both  of  body  and  foul.  Oh  !  if  I  am  ever 
bleft  with  a  coadjutrefs,  a  diredrefs  let  me 
rather  fay,  formed  under  fuch  aufpices, 
with  what  delight  mall  I  tranfplant  the  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  Stanley  Grove  to  the 
Priory!  Nor  indeed  would  J  ever  marry  but 
with  the  animating  hope  that  not  only  my- 
felf,  but  all  around  me,  would  be  the  better 
and  the  happier  for  the  prefiding  genius  I 
mail  place  there. 

Sir  John  Belfield  had  joined  us  while  we 
were  on  this  topic.  I  had  obfervcd  fome- 
times  that  though  he  was  earneit  on  the  ge- 
neral principle  of  benevolence,  which  he 
confidered  as  a  moft  imperious  duty,  or, 
as  he  faid  in  his  warm  way,  as  fo  lively  a 
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pleafure,  that  he  was  almofl  ready  to  fuf- 
pedt  if  it  were  a  duty  ;  yet  I  was  ferry  to 
find  that  his  generous  mind  had  not  viewed 
this  large  fubjeft  under  all  its  afpects.  He 
had  not  hitherto  regarded  it  as  a  matter  de- 
manding any  thing  but  money  ;  while  time, 
inquiry,  discrimination,  fyftem,  heconfefled 
he  had  not  much  taken  into  the  account.  He 
did  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  had  not  allow- 
ed himfelf  time  or  thought  for  the  befl  way 
of  doing  it.  Charity,  as  oppofed  to  hard- 
heartednefs  and  covetoufnefs,  he  warmly  ex- 
ercifed  ;  but  when,  with  a  willing  liberality 
he  had  cleared  himfelf  from  the  fufpicion 
of  thofe  deteftable  vices,  he  was  indolent  in 
the  proper  diftribution  of  money,  and  fome- 
what  negligent  of  its  juft  application.  Nor 
had  he  ever  confidered,  as  every  man  mould 
do,  becaufe  every  man's  means  are  limited, 
how  the  greateft  quantity  of  good  could  be 
done  with  any  given  fum. 

But  the  word  of  all  was,  he  had  imbibed 
certain    popular    prejudices    refpedling  the 
more   religious  charities;  prejudices  altoge- 
ther 
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thcr  unworthy  of  his  enlightened  mind. 
He  too  much  limited  his  ideas  of  bounty  to 
bodily  wants.  This  diftin&ion  was  not  with 
him,  as  it  is  with  many,  invented  as  an  argu- 
irient  for  faving  his  money,  which  he  moft 
willingly  beftowed  for  feeding  and  cloathing 
the  neceffitous.  But  as  to  the  propriety  of 
affording  them  religious  inflruction,  he 
owned  he  had  not  made  up  his  mind.  He 
had  fome  doubts  whether  it  were  a  duty. 
Whether  it  were  a  benefit,  he  had  dill 
ftronger  doubts  ;  adding,  that  he  mould  be- 
gin to  confider  the  fubjeft  more  attentively 
than  he  had  yet  done. 

Mrs.  Stanley  in  reply  faid,  "  I  am  but  a 
poor  cafuift,  Sir  John,  and  I  muft  refer  you 
to  Mr  Stanley  for  abler  arguments  than  I 
can  ufe.  I  will  venture  however  to  fay, 
thai  even  on  your  own  ground  it  appears  to 
be  a  preffing  duty.  If  fin  be  the  caufe  ef  fo 
Jarge  a  portion  of  the  miferies  of  human  life, 
muft  not  that  be  the  nobleft  charity  which 
cures,  or  leflens,  or  prevents  fin  ?  And  are 
not  they  the  trueft  benefactors  even  to  the 
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bodies  of  men,  who  by  the  religious  exer- 
tions to  prevent  the  corruption  of  vice,  pre- 
vent alfo,  infome  meafure,  that  poverty  and 
difeafe  which  are  the  natural  concomitants 
of  vice  ?  If  in  endeavouring  to  make  men 
better,  by  the  infufion  of  a  religious  princi- 
ple, which  lhall  check  idlenefs,  drinking, 
and  extravagance,  we  put  them  in  the  way 
to  become  healthier,  and  richer,  and  hap. 
pier,  it  will  furnifh  a  practical  argument 
which  I  am  fure  will  fatisfy  your  benevolent 
heart." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXIX. 

IM.R.  TYRREL  and  his  nephew  called  on 
us  in  the  evening,  and  interrupted^  a  plcafant 
and  ufeful  converfation  on  which  we  were 
juft  entering. 

"Do  you  know,  Stanley,*'  faid  Mr.  Tyr- 
rel,  "  that  you  have  abfolutely  corrupted 
my  nephew,  by  what  parted  at  your  houfe 
the  other  day  in  favour  of  reading.  He  has 
ever  fince  been  ranfacking  the  {helves  for 
idle  books.** 

"  I  mould  be  ferioufty  concerned,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,  "  if  any  thing  I  had  faid 
fhould  have  drawn  Mr.  Edward  off  from 
more  valuable  ftudies,  or  diverted  him  from 
the  important  purfuit  jof  religious  know- 
ledge." 

"  Why,  to  do  him  juftice,  and  you  too," 
refumed  Mr.  Tyrrel,  "  he  has  lince  that 
converfation  begun  afliduoufly  to  devote  his 
mornings  to  ferious  reading,  and  it  is  only 

an 
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an  hour's  leifure  in  the  evening,  which  he 
ufed  to  trifle  away,  that  he  gives  to  books 
of  tafte  ;  but  I  had  rather  he  would  let 
them  all  alone.  The  bed  of  them  will 
only  fill  his  heart  with  cold  morality,  and 
fluff  his  head  with  romance  and  fi&ion.  i 
would  not  have  a  religious  man  ever  look 
into  a  book  of  your  belle*  lettres  nonfenfe ; 
and  if  he  be  really  religious,  he  will  make  a 
general  bonfire  of  the  poets.5' 

"  That  is  rather  toofweeping  a  fentence," 
faid  Mr..  Stanley.  "  It  would,  I  grant  you, 
have  been  a  benefit  to  mankind,  if  the  entire 
works  of  fora e  celebrated  poets,  and  a  con- 
fiderable  portion  of  the  works  of  many  not 
quite  fo  exceptionable,  were  to  affift  the  con- 
flagration of  your  pile." 

"  And  if  fuel  failed,"  faid  Sir  John  Bel- 
field,  "  we  might  not  only  rob  Belinda's 
altar  of  her 

Twelve  tomes  of  French  romances  neatly  gilt, 

but  feed  the  flame  with  countlefs  marble- 
covered  octavos  for  the  modern  fchooL 
But  having  made  this  conceflion,  allow  ma 

to 
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to  obferve,  that  becaufe  there  has  been  a 
voluptuous  Pctronius,  a  prophane  Lucretius, 
and  a  licentious  Ovid,  to  fay  nothing  of 
the  numberlefis  modern  poets,  or  rather  in- 
diviJuJ  poems,  that  are  immoral  and  corrupt 
—  i  .ii  we  therefore  exclude  all  works  of 
imagii.-iti'  n  from  the  library  of  a  young 
rir.::,r  Surely  ire  ihoulJ  not  indifcriminately 
b?Jiiih  the  Mufes,  as  infallible  corruptors  of 
the  youthful  mind  ;  I  would  rather  confider 
a  blamelefs  poet  as  t!ie  auxiliary  of  virtue. 
"Whatever  talent  enables  a  writer  to  poflcfs 
an  empire  over  the  herrt,  and  to  lead  the 
paflions  at  his  command,  puts  it  in  his  power 
to  be  of  no  fmall  fervice  to  mankind.  It  is 
no  new  remark  that  the  ibufe  of  any  good 
thing  is  no  argument  againft  its  legitimate 
ufe.  Intoxication  affords  no  juft  reafon 
againft  the  ufe  of  wine,  nor  prodigality 
againft  the  poffefiion  of  wealth.  In  the  in- 
ftance  in  difpute  I  mould  rather  infer  that  a 
talent  capable  of  diffufmg  fo  much  mifchief, 
was  fufceptible  of  no  fmall  benefit.  That  it 
has  been  fo  often  abufed  by  its  miiapplica- 
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lion,  is  one  of  the  higheffc  mftances  of  the 
ingratitude  of  man  for  one  of  the  higheft 
gifts  of  God." 

"I  cannot  think"  faid  I,  "  that  the  Al- 
mighty conferred  fiich  a  faculty  with  a  wifh 
to  have  it  extinguimed.  Works  of  imagi- 
nation have  in  many  Countries  been  a  chief 
inftrument  of  civilization.  Poetry  has  not 
only  preceded  fcience  in  the  hiilory  of  hu- 
man progrefs,  but  it  has  in  many  countries 
preceded  the  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
arts ;  and  I  have  fomewhere  read,  that  in 
Scotland  they  could  write  elegant  Latin  verfe 
before  they  could  make  a  wheel-barrow. 
For  my  own  part,  in  my  late  vifit  to  London, 
I  thought  the  decline  of  poetry  no  favour- 
able fymptom." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  it  is  declining,"  faid 
Tyrrel.  "  I  hope  that  what  is  decaying, 
may  in  time  be  extinguifhed." 

"  Mr.  Tyrrel  would  have  been  delighted 
with  what  I  was  difpleafed,"  replied  I.  "  I 
met  with  philofophers,  who  were  like  Plato 
in  nothing  bui  in  his  abhorrence  of  the 
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Mufes;  with  politicians,  who  refembled 
Burleigh  only  in  his  enmity  to  Spenfer ;  and 
with  warriors,  who  however  they  might 
emulate  Alexander  in  his  conquefts,  would 
never  have  imitated  him  in  fparing  6  the 
houfe  of  Pindarus.' ' 

"  The  art  of  poetry,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
*'  is  to  touch  the  paffions,  and  its  duty  to  lead 
them  on  the  fide  of  virtue.  To  raife  and  to 
purify  the  amufements  of  mankind  ;  to  mul- 
tiply and  to  exalt  pleafures,  which  being 
purely  intellectual,  may  help  to  exclude  fuch 
as  are  grofs,  in  beings  fo  addicted  to  fenfua- 
lity,  is  furely  not  only  to  give  pleafure,  but 
to  render  fervice.  It  is  allowable  to  feize 
every  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  being  fo  prone 
to  evil ;  to  refcue  him  by  every  fair  means 
not  only  from  the  degradation  of  vice,  but 
from  the  dominion  of  idlenefs.  I  do  not 
now  fpeak  of  gentlemen  of  the  facred  func- 
tion, to  which  Mr.  Edward  Tyrrel  afpires, 
but  of  thofe  who  having  no  profeiTion,  have 
no  ftated  employment ;  and  who  having 
more  leifure,  will  be  in  danger  of  exceeding 
ii  the 
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the  due  bounds  in  the  article  of  amufement. 
Let  us  then  endeavour  to  allure  our  youth 
of  fafhion  from  the  low  pleafures  of  the  dif- 
folute  ;  to  fnatch  them  not  only  from  the  de- 
ftru&ion  of  the  gaming-table,  but  from  the 
exceffes  of  the  dining-table,  by  inviting  them 
to  an  elegant  delight  that  is  fafe,  and  efpe- 
cially  by  enlarging  the  range  of  pure  mental 
pleafure. 

"  In  order  to  this,  let  us  do  all  we  can  to 
cultivate  their  tafte,  and  innocently  indulge 
their  fancy*  Let  us  contend  with  impure 
writers,  thofe  deadliefl  enemies  to  the  youth- 
ful mind,  by  expofing  to  them  in  the  charter 
author,  images  more  attractive,  wit  more 
acute,  learning  more  various  j  in  all  which 
excellencies  our  firft-rate  poets  certainly 
excel  their  vicious  competitors." 

«  Would  you,  Mr.  Tyrrel,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  throw  into  the  enemy's  camp  all  the  light 
arms  which  often  fuccefsfully  annoy  where 
the  heavy  artillery  cannot  reach  ?" 

"  Let  us,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  refcu* 

from  the  hands  of  the  profane  and  the  im- 
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pure,  the  monopoly  of  wit  which  they  a'ffe& 
to  poflefs*  and  which  they  would  poflefs,  if 
no  good  men  had  'written  works  of  elegant 
literature,  and  if  all  good  men  totally  defpifed 
them." 

"  For  my  own  part,  "  faid  Mr.  Tyrrel, 
"  I  believe  that  a  good  man,  in  my  fenfe  of 
the  wordy  will  neither  write  works  of  ima- 
gination, nor  read  them." 

"  At  your  age  and  mine,  and  better  em- 
ployed as  we  certainly  may  be,"  faid  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  we  want  not  fuch  refources.    I, 
myfelf,  though  I  itrongly  retain  the  relifli, 
have  little  leifure  for  the  indulgence,  which 
yet  I  would  allow,  though  with    great  dif- 
crimination,  to  the  young    and    the  unoc- 
cupied.    What  is  to  whet  the  genius  of  the 
champions  of  virtue,  fo  as  to  enable  them 
fuccefsfclly  to  combat  the   leaders  of  vice 
and  infidelity,  if  we  refufe  to  let  them  be 
occafionally  fharpened  and  polimed  by  fuch 
fludies?     That  model  of  brilliant  compofi- 
ticn,    Bifhop   Jeremy   Taylor,  was  of  this 
cpinicn,  when  he  faid  '  by  whatever  inftru1- 
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meht  piety  is  advantaged ,  ufe  that,  though 
thou  grindeft  thy  fpears  arid  arrows  at  the 
forges  of  the  Philiftines.'  " 

"  I  know,"  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  <e  that 
a  Chriftian  need  not  borrow  weapons  of  at- 
tack or  defence  from  the  claffic  armoury ; 
but,  to  drop  all  metaphor,  if  he  be  called 
upon  to  defend  truth  and  virtue  againfi  men 
whofe  minds  are  adorned  with  all  that  is  ele- 
gant, flrengthened  with  all  that  is  powerful, 
and  enriched  with  all  that  is  perfuafive,  from 
the  writers  in  queftion — Is  he  likely  to  en- 
gage with  due  advantage  if  his  own  mind  be 
deftitute  of  the  embellimments  with  which 
theirs  abound  ?  While  wit  and  imagination 
are  their  favourite  inftruments5  mail  we  con- 
fider  the  aid  of  either  as  ufelefs,  much  lefs  as 
fmful  in  their  opponents  ?'* 

"  While  young  men  will  be  aniufed," 
faid  Sir  John,  "  it  is  furely  of  importance 
that  they  fliould  be  faftfy  aniufed.  We 
mould  not  therefore  wifh  to  obliterate  in  au- 
thors fuch  faculties  as  wit  and  fancy,  nor  to 
extin0aiifli  a  tafte  for  them  in  readers." 

D  2  "  Shew 
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"  Shew  me  any  one  inftance  of  good  that 
ever  was  effected  by  any  one  poet,"  faid  Mr. 
Tyrrel;  "  and  I  will  give  up  the  point ;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  a  thoufand  inftances  of 
mifchief  might  doubtlefs  be  produced." 

"  The  latter  part  of  your  afiertion,  Sir," 
faid  I,  "  I  fear  is  too  true :  but  to  what  evil 
has  elevation  of  fancy  led  Milton,  or  Milton 
his  readers  ?  In  what  labyrinths  of  guilt  did 
it  involve  Spencer  or  Cowley  ?  Has  Thom- 
fon,  or  has  Young,  added  to  the  crimes  or 
the  calamities  of  mankind  ?  Into  what  im- 
moralities did  it  plunge  Gay  or  Goldfmith  ? 
Has  it  tainted  the  purity  of  Beattie  in  his 
Minftrel,  or  that  of  the  living  minftrel  of  the 
LAY  !  What  reader  has  Mafon  corrupted, 
or  what  reader  has  Cowper  not  benefited  ? 
Milton  was  an  enthufiaft  both  in  religion 
and  politics.  Many  enthufiafts  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  doubtlefs  condemned  the 
cxercife  of  his  imagination  in  his  immortal 
poem  as  a  crime ;  but  his  genius  was  too 
mighty  to  be  reftrained  by  oppofiticn,  and  his 
imagination  too  vaft  and  powerful  to  be  kept 
4  down 
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down  by  a  party.  Had  he  confined  himfelf 
to  his  profe  writings,  weighty  and  elaborate 
as  fome  of  them  are,  how  little  fervice 
would  he  have  /done  the  world,  and  how 
little  would  he  now  be  read  or  quoted  ! 
In  his  life-time  politics  might  blind  his  ene- 
mies, and  fanaticifm  his  friends.  But  now, 
who,  comparatively,  reads  the  Iconoclaftes  ? 
who  does  not  read  Comus  ?" 

"  What  then,"  (aid  Mr.  Tyrrel,  "  you 
would  have  our  young  men  fpend  their  time 
in  reading  idle  verfes,  and  our  girls,  I  fup- 
pofe,  in  reading  loofe  romances  ?" 

"  It  is  to  preferve  both  from  evils  which 
I  deprecate,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  that  I 
would  confign  the  mod  engaging  fubje&s 
to  the  bed  hands,  and  raife  the  tafte  of  our 
youth,  by  allowing  a  little  of  their  leifure, 
and  of  their  leifure  only,  to  fuch  amufe- 
ments  ;  and  that  chiefly  with  a  view  to  dif- 
engage  them  from  worfe  purfuits.  It  is  not 
romance  but  indolence ;  it  is  not  poetry, 
but  fenfcality,  which  are  the  prevailing  evils 
ef  the  day— evils  far  more  fatal  in  them- 
D  3  felves, 
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feives,  far  more  durable  in  their  effects,  than 
the  pcrufal  of  works  of  wit  and  genius. 
Imagination  will  cool  of  itfelf.  The  effer- 
vefcence  of  fancy  will  foon  fubfide  ;  but  ab-r 
forbing  diflipatjon,  but  paralyzing  idlenefs, 
but  degrading  felf-love, 

"  Grows  with  their  growth,  and  ilrengthens  with  their 
ftrength." 

**  A  judicious  reformer,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  will  accommodate  his  remedy  to  an  exifl- 
ing  and  not  an  imaginary  evil.  When  the 
old  romances,  the  grand  Cyrus's,  the  CIc- 
lias>  theCaffanders,ihePharamonds,  and  the 
Amadis's,  had  turned  all  the  young  heads 
in  Europe  ;  or  when  the  fury  of  knight 
errantry,  demanded  the  powerful  rein  of 
Cervantes  to  check  it — it  was  a  duty  to 
attempt  to  lower  the  public  delirium.  When, 
in  our  own  age  and  country,  Sterne  wrote 
Jiis  corrupt,  but  too  popular  lelfer  work,  he 
became  the  mifchievous  founder  of  the 
fchool  of  fentiment.  A  hundred  writers 
communicated,  a  hundred  thoufancLreaders 
caught  the  infection.  Sentimentality  was 
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the  difeafc  which  then  required  to  be  ex- 
pelled. The  reign  of  Sterne  is  part.  Sen* 
fibili.ty  is  difcarded,  and  with  it  the  foftnefs 
which  it  muft  be  confefTed  belonged  to  it. 
Romance  is  vanifhcd,  and  with  it  the  heroic, 
though  fomewhat  unnatural  elevation  which 
accompanied  it.  We  have  little  to  regret  in 
the  lofs  of  either :  nor  have  we  much  caufc 
to  rejoice  in  what  we  have  gained  by  the  ex- 
change. A  pervading  and  fubftantial  felfifll- 
nefs,  the  ftriking  characteristic  of  our  day, 
is  no  great  improvement  on  the  wildnefs  of 
the  old  romance,  or  the  vapid  puling  of  the 
fentimental  fchool." 

*f  Surely/'  faid  I,  (L*  Almanac  des  Gour- 
mands at  that  inilant  dartingacrofs  my  mind,) 
"  it  is  as  honourable  for  a  gentleman  to  ex- 
cel in  critical  as  in  'culinary  ikill.  It  is  as 
noble  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  lafte,  as 
that  of  the  palate.  It  is  at  lead  as  creditable 
to  difcufs  the  comparative  merits  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Shakefpeare,  as  the  rival  ingredi- 
ents cf  a  fcup  or  a  fauce.  I  will  even  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  it  is  as  dignified  an  amufe- 
p  4  ment 
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ment  to  run  a  tilt  in  favour  of  Virgil  or  Taflb 
againft  their  aHailantt,  as  to  run  a  barouche 
againfl  a  fc  re  of  rival  barouches  ;  and 
though  I  own  that  in  Gulliver's  land  of  the 
Houyimhnms,  the  keeping  up  the  breed  of 
horfes  might  have  been  the  nobler  patriotifm, 
yet  in  Great  Britain  it  is  hitherto  at  leaft  be- 
come  no  contemptible  exertion  of  Ikill  and 
mduftry  to  keep  up  the  breed  of  gentle- 
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CHAP.    XXX. 

1  STROLLED  out  alone,  intending  to  call  at 
the  Rectory,  but  was  prevented  by  meeting 
the  worthy  Doctor  B  irlow,  who  was  coming 
to  the  Grove.  I  couKi  not  iofe  fo  fair  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  a  fubjecl:  that 
was  feldom  abfent  from  my  thoughts.  I 
found  it  was  a  fubjecl,  on  which  I  had  no 
new  difcoveries  to  impart.  He  told  me  he 
had  feen  and  rejoiced  in  the  election  my 
heart  had  made.  I  was  furprized  at  his 
penetration.  He  fmiled,  and  faid,  he  "  took 
no  great  credit  for  his  fagacity,  in  perceiv- 
ing what  was  obvious  to  fpe&ators  far 
more  indifferent  than  himfelf ;  ^hat  I  r?- 
femblcd  thofe  animals  who  by  hiding  their 
heads  in  the  earth  fancied  nobody  could  fee 
them." 

I  afked^iim  a  thoufand  queflions  about 
Lucilla,  whofe  fine  mind  I  knew  he  had  in 

fome 
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lome  mcafure  contributed  to  form.  I  en- 
quired  with  an  eagcrnefs  which  he  called 
jsaloufy,  who  were  her  admirers?  "  As 
many  men  as  have  fcen  her,"  replied  he, 
"  I  know  no  man  who  has  fo  many  rivals 
as  yourfelf.  To  relieve  your  appreheu- 
fions,  however,  I  will  tell  you,  that  though 
there  have  been  feveral  competitors  fojr  her 
favour,  not  one  has  been  accepted.  There 
has,  indeed,  this  fummer  been  a  very  formi- 
dable candidate,  young  Lord  Staunton,  who 
has  a  large  eftate  in  the  county,  and  whom 
Hie  me:  on  a  vifit."  At  thefe  words  I  felt 
my  fears  revive.  A  young  and  handfome 
Peer  feemed  fo  redoubtable  a  rival,  that 
for  a  moment  I  only  remembered  fhe  was  a 
woman,  and  forgot  that  fhe  was  Lucilla. 

"  You  may  fet  your  heart  at  reft,"  faid 
Dr.  Barlow,  who  faw  my  emotion.  "  She 
heard  he  had  feduced  the  innocent  daughter 
pf  one  of  his  tenants,  under  the  mod  fpeci- 
ous  pretence  of  honourable  love.  This,  to- 
gethcr  with  the  loofenefs  of  his  religious 
principles,  led  her  to  give  his  Lordihip  a  po- 
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fitive  refufal,  though  he  is  neither  deftitute  of 

'  O      * 

talents,  norperfonal  accomplishments/' 

How    alhamed    was  I    of  my  jealoufy- 
How  I  felt  my  admiration  encreafe  !    Yet  I 
thought  it  was  too  great  before  to  admit  of 
augmentation.     "  Another  propofal,"    faid 
Do&or  Barlow,  "  was  made  to  her  father  by 
a  man  every    way    unexceptionable.     But 
(he  den  red  him  to  be  informed,  that  it  was 
her  earned  requeft,  that  he  would  proceed 
no  farther,  but  fpare  her  the  pain  of  ref  ufmg 
a  gentleman  for  whofe  character  fhe  enter- 
tained a  fmcere  refpecl;  but  being  perfuaded 
fhe  could  never  be   abje  to  feel  more  thaa 
refpeft,   fhe  positively  declined  receiving  his 
addrefTes,    afluring  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  fhe  finccrely  defired  to  retain  as  a  friend, 
him  whom  fhe  felt  herfeif  obliged  to  refufe 
as  a  hufband.     She  is  as  far  frorq  the  vanity 
of  feeking  to  make  conquefts  as  from  the 
ungenerous    infolence   of    ufmg   ill,   thofe 
whom  her  merit  has  captivated,  and  whom 
Jier  judgment  cannot  accept." 

After  admiring  in  the  warmed  terms  the 

purity 
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purity  and  generofity  of  her  heart,  I  preffed 
Dr.  Barlow  flill  farther,  as  to  the  interior  of 
her  mind.  I  queftioned  him  as  to  her  early 
habits,  and  particularly  as  to  her  religious 
attainments,  telling  him  that  nothing  was 
indifferent  to  me  which  related  to  Lucilla. 

"  Mifs  Stanley,"  replied  he,  "  is  govern- 
ed by  a  fimple,  practical  end,  in  all  her  re- 
i  ligious  purfuits.  She  reads  her  bible,  not 
from  habit,  that  (he  may  acquit  herfelf  of  a 
cuftomary  form  ;  not  to  exercife  her  inge- 
nuity by  allegorizing  literal  paflages,  or 
fpiritualizing  plain  ones,  but  that  me  may 
improve  in  knowledge,  and  grow  in  grace. 
She  accuftoms  herfelf  to  meditation,  in  order 
to  get  her  mind  more  deeply  imbued  with 
a  fenfe  of  eternal  things.  She  pradifes  fclf- 
examination,  that  me  may  learn  to  watch 
againft  the  firft  rifmg  of  bad  difpofitions,  and 
to  detect  every  latent  evil  in  her  heart.  She 
lives  in  the  regular  habit  of  prayer ;  not 
only  that  me  may  implore  pardon  for  fin, 
but  that  {he  may  obtain  ftrength  againft  it. 
She  told  me  one  day  when  me  was  ill,  that 

if 
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if  fhe  did  not  conftantly  examine  the  aftual 
ftate  of  her  mind,  fhe  fhould  pray  at  random, 
without  any  certainty  what  particular  fins 
fhe  mould  pray  againfl,  or  what  were  her 
particular  wants.  She  has  read  much 
fcripture  and  little  controverfy.  There  are 
fome  do&rines  that  me  does  not  pretend  to 
define,  which  fhe  yet  practically  adopts. 
She  cannot  perhaps  give  you  a  difquifition 
on  the  myfteries  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  fhe 
can  and  does  fervently  implore  his  guidance 
and  inftru&ion ;  fhe  believes  in  his  efficacy, 
and  depends  on  his  fupport.  She  is  fen- 
fible  that  thofe  truths,  which  from  their 
deep  importance  are  mofl  obvious,  have  more 
of  the  vitality  of  religion,  and  influence  prac- 
tice more,  than  thofe  abftrufe  points,  which 
unhappily  fplit  the  religious  world  into  fo 
many  parties. 

"  If  I  were  to  name  what  are  her  pre- 
dominant virtues,  I  fhould  fay  fincerity  and 
humility.  Confcious  of  her  own  imperfec- 
tions, fhe  never  juftifies  her  faults,  and  fel- 
dom  extenuates  them.  She  receives  re» 

proof 
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proof  with  meeknefs,  and  advice  with  gra- 
titude. Her  own  confcience  is  always  fo  ready 
to  condemn  her,  that  me  never  wonders 
nor  takes  offence  at  the  cenfures  of  others. 

"  That  foftnefs  of  manner  which  you  ad- 
mire in  her  is  not  the  varnim  of  good  breed- 
ing, nor  is  it  merely  the  effecl:  of  good  tem- 
per, though  in  both  (he  excels,  but  it  is  the 
refult  of  humility.  She  appears  humble, 
not  becaufe  a  mild  exterior  is  graceful,  but 
becaufe  me  has  an  inward  conviction  of  un- 
worthinefs  which  prevents  an  amiming  man- 
ner. Yet  her  humility  has  no  cant ;  me 
never  diiburthens  her  confcience  by  a  few 
difparaging  phrafes,  nor  lays  a  trap  for 
praife  by  indifcriminately  condemning  her- 
felf.  Her  humility  never  impairs  her  cheer- 
fulnefs  ;  for  the  fenfe  of  her  wants  directs 
her  to  ieek,  and  her  faith  enables  her  to 
find,  the  fure  foundation  of  a  better  hope 
than  any  which  can  be  derived  from  a  de- 
lufive  confidence  in  her  own  goodnefs. 

"  One    clay,"     continued    Dr.  Barlow, 
"  when  I  blamed  her  gently  for  her  back- 
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wardnefs  in  exprefiing  her  opinion  on  fome 
ferious  points,  fhe  faid,  *  I  always  feel  diffident 
in  fpeaking  on  thefe  fubje&s,  not  only  left  I 
ihould  be  thought  to  affume,  but  left  I  really 
fcculd  afTurne  a  degree  of  piety  which  may 
not  belong  to  me.  My  great  advantages 
make  me  jealous  of1  myfelf.  My  dear  fa- 
ther has  fo  carefully  inftru&ed  me,  and  I 
live  fo  much  in  the  habit  of  hearing  his 
pious  fentiments,  that  I  am  often  afraid  of 
appearing  better  than  I  am,  and  of  pretend- 
ing to  feel  in  my  heart,  what  perhaps  I  only 
approve  in  my  judgment.  When  my  be- 
loved mother  was  ill,'  continued  (lie, e  I  often 
caught  myfelf  faying  mechanically,  God's 
will  be  done  !  when,  I  blufh  to  own,  how 
little  I  felt  in  my  heart  of  that  refignation  of 
which  my  lips  were  fo  lavim.*  " 

I  hung  with  inexprefiible  delight  on  every 
word  Doctor  Barlow  uttered,  and  exprefled 
my  fears  that  fuch  a  prize  was  too  much 
above  my  deferts,  to  allow  me  to  encourage 
very  fanguine  hopes.  "  You  have  my  cordial 
wifncs  for  your  fuccefs,"  faid  h?, cc  though  I 
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(hall  lament  the  day  when  you  fnatch  fo 
fair  a  flower  from  our  fields,  to  tranfplant 
it  into  your  northern  gardens." 

We  had  now  reached  the  Parkgate, 
where  Sir  John  and  Lady  Belfield  joined  us. 
As  it  was  very  hot,  Dr.  Barlow  propofed  to 
conduct  us  a  nearer  way.  He  carried  us 
through  a  fmall  nurfery  of  fruit  trees,  which 
I  had  not  before  obferved,  though  it  wag 
adjoining  the  ladies'  flower  garden,  from 
which  it  was  feparated  and  concealed  by  a 
row  of  tall  trees.  I  expreffed  my  furprize, 
that  the  delicate  Lucilla  would  allow  fo 
coarfe  an  inclofure  to  be  fo  near  her  orna- 
mented ground.  "  You  fee  (he  does  all  Ihe 
can  to  fliut  it  out,'*  replied  he.  "I  will 
tell  you  how  it  happens,  for  I  cannot  vindi- 
cate the  tafte  of  my  fair  friend,  without  ex- 
pofmg  a  better,  quality  in  her.  But  if  I  be- 
tray her,  you  muft  not  betray  me. 

"  It  is  a  rule  when  any  fervant  who  has 
lived  feven  years  at  the  Grove  marries,   pro- 
vided they  have  conducted  themfelves  well, 
and  make  a  prudent  choice,  for  Mr.  Stan- 
ley 
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ley  to  give  them  a  piece  of  ground  on  the 
wafte  to  build  a  cottage ;  he  alfo  •  allows 
them  to  take  ftones  from  his  quarry,  and 
lime  from  his  kila  ;  to  this  he  adds  a  bit  of 
ground  for  a  garden.  Mrs.  Stanley  pre- 
fents  fome  kitchen  furniture,  and  gives  a 
wedding  dinner  j  and  the  Rector  refufes  his 
fee  for  performing  the  ceremony." 

"  Caroline,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  this  is  not 
the  firft  time  fmce  we  have  been  at  the 
Grove,  that  I  have  been  ftruck  with  ob- 
ferving  how  many  benefits  naturally  refult 
to  the  poor,  from  the  rich  living  on  their  own 
eflates.  Their  dependants  have  a  thoufand 
petty  local  advantages,  which  coft  ahnofi; 
nothing  to  the  giver,  which  are  yet  valu- 
able to  the  receiver,  and  of  which  the 
abfent  never  think. 

"  You  have  heard,"  faid  Doctor  Barlow, 
"  that  Mifs  Stanley,  from  her  childhood,  has 
been  paflionately  fond  of  cultivating  a  gar- 
den. When  (he  was  hardly  fourteen,  me 
began  to  reflect  that  the  delight  me  took 
in  Ihis  employment  was  attended  neither  with 
VOL.  ii.  E  pleafure 
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pleafure  nor  profit  to  any  one  but  herfdfy 
and  fhe  became  jealous  of  a  gratification 
which  was  fo  entirely  felfifh.     She  begged 
this  piece  of  \vafte  ground  of  her  father,  and 
flocked  it  with  a  number  of  fine  young  fruit 
trees  of  the  common  fort,    apples,    pears, 
plumbs,  and  the  fmaller  fruits.    When  there 
is  a  wedding  among  the  older  fervants,  or 
v/hen  any  good  girl  out  of  her  fchool  marries, 
ihe  prefents  their  little  empty  garden  with 
a  dozen  young  apple  trees,  and  a  few  trees 
of  the  other  forts,  never  forgetting  to  em- 
bellifh  their  little  court  with  rofes  and  honey- 
fuckles.     Thefe  lail  me  tranfplants  from  the 
Ihrubbery,  not  to  fill  up  the  •village  garden 
as  it  is  called,  with  any  thing  that  is  of  no 
pofitive  ufc.     She  employs  a  poor  lame  man 
in  the  village  a  day  in  the  week  to  look  after 
this  nurfery,  and  by  cuttings  and  grafts  a 
good  flock  is  raifed  on  a  fmall  fpace.     It 
is  done  at  her  own  expence,   Mr.  Stanley 
making  this  a  condition  \vhen.  he  gave  her  the 
ground  ;    "  otherwife,"    faid  he,    "  trifling 
as  it  is,  it  would  be  my  charity  and  not  hef-s, 

7  .  and 
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and  fiie  would  get  thanked  for  a  kindnefs 
\vhich  woulcT  coft  her  nothing."  The 
warm-hearted  little  Phoebe  co-operates  in 
this,  and  all  her  filler's  labour's  of  love." 

*'  Some  fuch  union  of  charity  with  every 
jrerfonal  indulgence,  fhe  generally  impofes 
oh  herfelf ;  and  from  this  aflbciation  (he 
has  acquired  another  virtue,  for  (he  tells  me 
fmiling,  me  is  fometimes  obliged  to  content 
herfelf  with  practifing  frugality  inflead  of 
charity.  When  me  finds  me  cannot  afford 
both  her  own  gratification,  arid  the  chari- 
table aft  which  fhe  Wanted  to  aftbciate  with 
it,  and  is  therefore  compelled  to  give  up  the 
charity,  fhe  compels  herfelf  to  give  up  the 
indulgence  alfo.  By  this  felf-deriial  fhe  gets 
a  little  money  in  hand,  for  the  next  de* 
mand,  and  thus  is  enabled  to  aiford  both 
next  time/* 

As  he  finiflied  fpeaking,  we  efpied  tlie 
lame  gardener  priming  and  clearing  the 
trees.  "  Well,  James,"  faid  the  Doclor, 
'•'  how  does  your  nurfery  thrive  ?"  "  Why 
^r,"  faid  the  poor  man,  "  we  are  rather  thin 
of  flout  trees  at  prefent.  You  know  we  had 
E  2  thre 
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three  weddings  at  Chriftmas,  which  took 
thirty-fix  of  niy  beft  apple  trees  at  a  blow, 
befide  half  a  dozen  tall  pear  trees,  and  a£ 
many  plumbs.  But  we  fhaH  foon  fetch  it 
up,  for  Mifs  Lucilla  makes  me  plant  two  for 
every  one  that  is  removed,  fo  that  we  are 
always  provided  for  a  wedding,  come  when 
it  will." 

I  now  recollected  that  I  had  been  pleafed 
with  obferving  fo  many  young  orchards  and 
flourifhing  cottage  gardens  inthe village  j  little 
did  I  fufpeft  the  fair  hand  which  could  thus 
in  a  very  few  years  diffufe  an  air  of  fmiling 
comfort  around  thefe  humble  habitations,  and 
embellim  poverty  itfelf.  She  makes,  they  told 
me,  her  periodical  vifits  of  infpe£tion  to  fee 
that  neatnefs  and  order  do  not  degenerate. 

Not  to  appear  too  eager,  I  afked  the  poor 
man  fome  queftions  about  his  health,  which 
feemed  infirm.  "  I  am  but  weak,  Sir,"  faid 
he,  "  for  matter  of  that,  but  I  fhould  have 
been  dead  long  ago  but  for  the  Squire's 
family.  He  gives  me  the  run  of  his  kitchen, 
and  Mifs  Lucilla  allows  me  half  a  crown  a 
week,  for  one  day's  work  and  any  odd  hour 

I  can- 
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I  can  fpare ;  but  fhe  don't  let  me  earn  it, 
for  fhe  is  always  watching  for  fear  it  fhould 
be  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  or  too  wet  for  me  ; 
and  fhe  brings  me  my  dofe  of  bark  herfelf 
into  this  tool-houfe,  that  fhe  may  be  fure  I 
take  it  ;  for  fhe  fays  fervants  and  poor 
people  like  to  have  medicines  provided 
for  them,  but  don't  care  to  take  them. 
Then  fhe  watches  that  1  don't  throw  my  coat 
on  the  wet  grafs,  which,  fhe  fays,  gives  la- 
bouring men  fo  much  rheumatifm  ;  and  fhe 
made  me  this  nice  flannel  \vaiftcoat,  Sir, 
with  her  own  hands.  At  Chriflmas  they 
give  me  a  new  fuit  from  top  to  toe,  fo  that 
I  want  for  nothing  but  a  more  thankful 
heart,  for  I  never  can  be  grateful  enough  to 
God  and  my  benefactors." 

I  afked  fome  further  queftions,  only  to 
have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  -him  talk 
longer  about  Lucilla.  "  But  Sir,"  faid 
he,  interrupting  me,  "I  hear  bad  news, 
very  bad  news.  Pray  your  honour  for- 
give me."  "  What  do  you  mean,  James  ?" 
laid  I,  feeing  his  eyes  fill.  "  Why,  Sir,  all 
E  3  *hs 
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the  fervants  at  the  Grove  will  have  it  that 
you  are  conie  to  carry  off  Mifs  Lucilla.  God 
blefs  her  whenever  fhe  goes.  Your  Mr, 
Edwards,  Sir,  fays  you  are  ope  of  the  beft 
of  gentlemen,'  but  indeed,  indeed,  I  don't 
know  who  can  deferve  her.  She  will  carry 
a  blefling  wherever  fhe  goes."  The  honelt 
fellow  put  up  the  fleeve  of  his  coat  to  brufh 
away  his  tears,  nor  was  I  afhamed  of  thofe 
with  which  his  honed  affection  rilled  my 
qwn.  While  we  were  talking,  a  poor 
little  girl  who,  I  knew  by  her  neat  \Jiiformi 
belonged  to  Mifs  Stanley's  fchool,  paffed  us 
with  a  little  bafket  in  her  hand,  James 
called  to  her,  and  faid,  "make  hafte,  Rachel, 
you  are  after  your  time." 

"  What,  this  is  market-day,  James,  is  it," 
faid  Dr.  Barlow,  "  and  Rachel  is  come  for 
her  nofegays  ?"  "  Yes,  Sir,"  fai£  James  ; 
"  I  forgot  to  tell  their  honours,  that  every 
Saturday,  as  foon  as  the  fchpol  is  over,  the 
younger  Mifles  give  Rachel  leave  to  come, 
and  fetch  fome  flowers  out  of  their  garden^ 
which  me.  carries  to  the  town  to  fell  j  (he  com- 

monly 
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monly  gets  a  (billing,  half  of  which  they 
.make  her  lay  out  to  bring  home  a  little  tea 
for  her  poor  fick  mother,  and  the  other  half 
flie  lays  up  to  buy  fhoes  and  {lockings  for 
herfclf  and  her  crippled  filler.  'Every  little 
is  a  help  where  there  is  nothing,  Sir." 

Sir  John  faid  nothing,  but  looked  at  Lady 
Belfield,  whofe  eyes  gliftened  while  me  fof  tly 
faid,  "  O  hov;  little  do  the  rich  ever  think 
what  the  aggregate  even  of  their  own  fquan- 
dred  millings  would  do  in  the  way  of  cha- 
rity, werdthey  fyftematically  applied'to  it." 

James  now  unlocked  a  little  private  door* 
which  opened  into  the  pleafure  ground. 
There,  at  a  diftance  fitting  in  a  circle  on  the 
new  mown  grafs,  under  a  tree,  we  beheld 
all  the  little  Stanleys,  with  a  bafket  of  flowers 
between  them,  out  of  which  they  were  ear- 
neftly  employed  in  forting  and  tying  up  nofe- 
gays.  We  flood  fome  time  admiring  their 
little  bufy  faces,  and  active  ringers,  without 
their  perceiving  us,  and  got  up  to  them  jufl 
as  they  were  putting  their  prettily -formed 
bouquets  into  Rachel's  bafket,  with  which 
E  4  fhe 
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{he  marched  off,  with  many  charges  from 
the  childreu  to  wafle  no  time  by  the  way, 
and  to  be  fure  to  leave  the  nofegay  that  ha4 
the  myrtle  in  at  Mrs.  Williams's. 

"  How  many  ncregays  have  you  given  to 
Rachel  to-day,  Louifa  ?"  faid  Dr.  Barlow  to 
the  eldeft  of  the  four.  "  Only  three  a-piece, 
Sir,"  replied  me.  "  We  think  it  a  bad  day 
when  we  can't  make  up  our  dozen.  They 
are  all  our  own ;  we  feldcm  touch  mamma's 
flowers,  and  we  never  fuffer  James  to  take 
curs,  becaufe  Phcebe  fays  it  might  be  tempt- 
ing him."  Little  Jane  lamented  that  Lucilla 
had  given  them  nothing  to-day,  except  two 
or  three  fprigs  of  her  beft  flowering  myrtle, 
which,  added  me,  "  we  make  Rachel  give 
into  the  bargain  to  a  poor  fick  lady,  whq 
loves  flowers,  and  ufed  to  have  good  ones  of 
her  own,  but  who  has  now  no  money  to 
fpare,  and  could  not  afford  to  give  more  than 
the  common  price  for  a  nofegay  for  her  fick 
room  !  So  we  always  flip  a  nice  flower  or 
two  out  of  the  green-houfe  into  her  little 
bunch,  and  fay  nothing.  When  we  walk 
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that  way  we  often  leave  her  fome  flowers 
ourfelves,  and  would  do  it  oftener,  if  it  did 
not  hurt  poor  Rachel's  trade." 

As  we  v.'a-lkcd  away  from  the  fweet  prat- 
tlers, Dr.  Barlow  faid,  "  Thefe  little  crea- 
tures already  emulate  their  fillers  in  affociat- 
jng  fome  petty  kindnefs  with  their  own  plea- 
fures.  The  act  is  trifling,  but  the  habit  is 
good  ;  as  is  every  habit  which  helps  to  take 
us  out  of  felf ;  which  teaches  us  to  transfer 
our  attention  from  our  own  gratification,  to 
the  wants  or  the  pleafures  of  another." 

"  I  confefs,"  faid  Lady  'Belfield,  as  we 
entered  the.  houfe,  "  that  it  never  occurred 
to  me  that  it  was  any  part  of  charity  to  train 
my  children  to  the  habit  of  facriftcing  their 
time  or  their  pleafure  for  the  benefit  of 
others,  though,  to  do  them  juftice,  they  are 
very  feeling,  and  very  liberal  with  their 
money." 

<yVIy  dear  Caroline,"  faid /Sir  John,  "it 
is  our  money,  not  theirs.  It  is,  I  fear,  a 
cheap  liberality,  and  abridges  not  themfelves 
of  one  enjoyment.  They  well  know  we  are 

fa 
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fo  pleafed  to  fee  them  charitable,  that  we 
ihal!  inftantly  repay  them  with  interefl  what- 
ever they  give  away ;  io  that  we  have  hither- 
to afforded  them  no  opportunity  to  mew 
their  aftual  difpofitions.  Nay,  I  begin  to 
fear  they  may  become  charitable  through 
covetoufnefs,  if  they  find  out  that  the  more 
they  give  the  more  they  mail  get.  We  nmfl 
correct  this  artificial  liberality  as  foon  as  we 
go  home.0 


CHAP. 
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A  FEW  days  after,  Sir  John  Belfield  and  I 
agreed  to  take  a  ride  to  Mr.  Carlton's,  where 
we  breakfafted.  Nothing  could  be  more 
rational  than  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind,  nor 
more  agreeable  and  unreferved  than  his  con- 
yerfation.  His  behaviour  to  his  amiable  wife 
was  affectionately  attentive,  and  Sir  John, 
who  is  a  moft  critical  obferver,  remarked 
that  it  was  quite  natural  and  unaffected.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  remit  of  efteem  infpired 
by  her  merit,  and  quickened  by  a  fenfe  of  his 
own  former  unworthinefs,  which  made  him 
feel  as  if  he  could  never  do  enough  to  efface 
the  memory  of  paflunkindnefs.  He  manifcfted 
evident -fymptoms  of  a  mind  earneflly  intent 
qn  the  difcovery  and  purfait  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious truth  ;  and  from  the  natural  ardor  of 
Jiis  character,  and  ihe  fmcerity  of  his  remorfe, 

his 
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his  attainments  feemed  likely  to  be  rapid  and 
considerable. 

The  fweet  benignity  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
countenance  was  lighted  up  at  our  entrance 
with  a  fmile  of  fatisfa&ion.  We  had  been 
informed  with  what  pleafure  (he  obferved 
every  acceflion  of  right-minded  acquaintance 
which  her  hufband  made.  Though  her  na- 
tural modefty  prevented  her  from  introduc- 
ing any  fubjecl:  herfelf,  yet  when  any  thing 
ufeful  was  brought  forward  by  others,  me 
promoted  it  by  a  look  compounded  of  plea- 
fure and  intelligence. 

After  a  variety  of  topics  had  been  dif- 
patched,  the  converfation  fell  on  the  preju- 
dices which  were  commonly  entertained  by 
men  of  the  world  againft  religion.  ff  For  my 
own  part,"  faid  Mr.  Carlton,  •*  I  muft  con- 
fefs  that  no  man  had  ever  more  and  ftronger 
prejudices  to  combat  than  myfelf.  I  mean 
not  my  own  exculpation,  when  I  add,  that 
the  imprudence,  the  want  of  judgment,  and 
above  all  the  incongruous  mixtures  and  in- 
confiftencies  in  many  chara&ers  who  are 
8  reck- 
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teckoned  religious,  are  ill  calculated  to  do 
away  the  unfavourable  opinions  of  men  of 
an  oppofite  way  of  thinking.  As  I  prefume 
that  you,  gentlemen,  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
errors  of  my  early  life — error  indeed  is  an 
appellation  far  too  mild — I  mall  not  fcruple 
to  own  to  you  the  fource  of  thofe  prejudices 
which  retarded  my  progrefs,  even  after  I  be- 
came afhamed  of  my  deviations  from  virtue. 
I  had  felt  the  turpitude  of  my  bad  habits 
long  before  I  had  courage  to  renounce  them; 
and  I  renounced  them  long  before  I  had 
courage  to  avow  my  abhorrence  of  them." 

Sir  John  and  I  exprefled  ourfelves  ex- 
tremely  obliged  by  the  candour  of  his  decla- 
ration, and  affured  him  that  his  further  com- 
munications would  not  only  gratify  but  be- 
nefit us. 

"  Educated  as  I  had  been,"  faid  Mr.  Carl- 
ton,  "  in  an  almofl  entire  ignorance  of  reli- 
gion, mine  was  rather  an  habitual  indifference 
than  a  fyftematic  unbelief.  My  thoughtlefs 
courfe  of  life,  though  it  led  me  to  hope  that 
Chriftianity  might  not  be  true,  yet  had  by 

no 
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no  means  been  able  to  convince  me  that  it 
was  falfe.      As  I  had  not  been  taught  to 
fearch  for  truth  at  the  fountain,  for  I  was  un- 
acquainted with  the  Bible,  I  had  no  readier 
means  for  forming  my  judgment,  than  by 
obferving,  though  with  a  carelefs  and  cafual 
eye,  what  effecl:  religion  produced  in  thofe 
who  profefled  to  be  influenced  by  it.     My 
obfervations     augmented     my    prejudices. 
What  I  faw  of  the  profeflbrs  increafed  my 
diflike  of  the  profeffion.     All  the  charges 
brought  by  their  enemies,  for  I  had  been  ac- 
cuitomed  to  weigh  the  validity  of  teftimony  j 
had  not  rivetted  my  diflike  fo  much,  as  the 
difference  between  their  own  avowed  prin- 
ciples and  their  obvious  practice.     Religious 
men  fhould  be  the  more  cautious  of  giving 
occafion  for  reproach,  as  they  know  the  world 
is  always  on  the  watch,  and  is  more  glad  to 
have  its  prejudices  confirmed  tnan'removecf. 
"  I  feize  the  moment  of  Mrs.  Carlton's 
abfence    (v/ho  was  jul£  then  called  out  of 
the    room,    but    returned  almofl  immedi- 
ately) to  ofcfcrve,  that  what  rooted  my  dif- 

guft 
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gufl  was  the  eagernefs  with  which  the  mo- 
ther of  my  ineflimable  wife,  who  made  a 
great  parade  of  religion,  preiTed  ths  marriage 
of  her  only  child  with  a  man  whofe  ccaduct 
me  knew  to  be  irregular,  and  of  whofe  prin- 
ciples me  entertained  a  juft,  that  is,  an  un- 
favourable opinion.  To  fee,  I  repeat,  the 
religious  mother  of  Mrs.  Carlton  obvioufly 
governed  in  her  zeal  for  promoting  our 
union  by  motives  as  worldly  as  thofe  of  my 
poor  father,  who  pretended  to  no  religion  at 
all,  would  have  extremely  lowered  any  re- 
fpecb  which  I  might  have  previously  beea 
induced  to  'entertain  for  characters  of  that 
defcription.  Nor  was  this  difgufl  diminimed 
by  my  acquaintance  with  Mr  Tyrrel.  I  had 
known  him  while  a  profefied  man  of  the 
world,  and  had  at  that  time,  I  fear,  diiliked 
his  violent  temper,  his  narrow  mind,  and  his 
coarfe  manners,  more  than  his  vices. 

"  I  had  heard  of  the  power  of  religion  to 
change  the  heart,  and  I  ridiculed  the  wild 
chimera.  My  contempt  for  this  notion  was 
confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Tyrrel  in 

his 
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his  new  character.  I  found  it  had  produced 
little  change  in  him,  except  furnifhing  him 
•with  a  new  fubject  of  difcuffion.  I  faw  that- 
he  had  only  laid  down  one  fet  of  opinions, 
and  taken  up  another,  with  no  addition  what- 
ever to  his  virtues,  and  with  the  addition  to 
his  vices  of  fpiritual  pride  and  ftlf-confidence; 
for  with  hypocrify  I  have  no  right  to  charge 
any  man.  I  obferved  that  Tyrrel  and  one 
or  two  of  his  hew  friends,  rather  courted 
attack  than  avoided  it.  They  confidered 
discretion  as  the  infirmity  of  a  worldly  mind, 
and  every  attempt  at  kindnefs  or  conciliation 
as  an  abandonment  of  faith.  They  eagerly 
afcribed  to  their  piety,  the  diflike  which  was 
often  excited  by  their  peculiarities.  I  found 
them  apt  to  dignify  the  difapprobation  which 
their  fingularity  occafioned  with  the  name  of 
perfecution.  I  have  feen  them  take  comfort 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  their  religion  which 
was  difliked,  when  perhaps  it  was  chiefly 
their  oddities. 

"  At  Tyrrel's  I  became  acquainted  with 
your  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ranby.     I  leave 

you 
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you  to  judge  whether  their  characters,  that 
of  the  lady  efpecially,  were  calculated  to  do 
away  my  prejudices.  I  had  learnt  from  my 
favourite  &oman  poet  a  precept  in  com  peti- 
tion, of  never  making  a  God  appear,  excepton.. 
occafions  worthy  of  a  God.  I  havefince  had. 
reafon  to  think  this  rule  as  juftly  theological 
as  it  is  claiiical.  So  thought  not  the  Ranby's. 

tl  It  will  indeed  readily  be  allowed  by  every 
reflecting  mind,  as  God  is  to  be  viewed 
in  all  his  works,  fo  his  c  never-failing  pro- 
vidence ordereth  all  things  both  in  heaven 
and  on  earth.'  But  furely  there  is  fome- 
thing  Very  offenfive  in  the  indecent  familia- 
rity with  which  the  name  of  God  and  Pro- 
vidence is  brought  in  on  every  trivial  occa- 
fion,  as  was  the  conftant  practice  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ranby.  1  was  not  even  then  fo  illogi- 
cal a  reafoner  as  to  allow  a  general  anddenyp 
a  particular  Providence.  If  the  one  were 
true,  I  inferred  that  the  other  could  not  be 
falfe.  But  I  felt  that  the  religion  of  thefe 
people  was  of  a  flight  texture  and  a  bad  tafte. 
I  was  difgufted  'with  littlenefs  in  fome  in-. 

VOL.  ii.  w  fiances, 
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fiances,  and  with  inconfiftency  in  others. 
Still  their  abfurdity  gave  me  no  right  to  fuf- 
pect  their  fmcerity. 

"  Whenever  Mrs.  Ranby  had  a  petty  in- 
clination to  gratify,  (he  had  always  recourfe 
to  what  flie  called  the  leadings  of  Providence. 
In  matters  of  no  more  moment  than  whether 
me  mould  drink  tea  with  one  neighbour  in- 
ftead  of  another,  me  was  impelled,  or  direfted, 
or  over-ruled.  I  obferved  that  (he  always 
took  care  to  interpret  thefe  leadings  to  her 
own  tafte,  and  under  their  fandion,  me  al- 
ways did  what  her  fancy  led  her  to  do.  She 
profefled  to  follow  this  guidance  on  fuch 
minute  occafions,  that  I  had  almoft  faid,  her 
piety  feemed  a  little  impious.  To  the  actual 
difpenfations  of  Providence,  efpecially  when 
they  came  in  a  trying  or  adverfe  fhape,  I  did 
not  obferve  more  fubmillion,  than  I  had  feen 
in  perfons  who  could  not  be  fufpected  of 
religion.  I  mufl  own  to  you  alfo,  that  as  I  ami 
rather  faftidious,  I  began  to  fancy  that  vulgar 
language,  quaint  phrafes,  and  falfe  gram- 
mar, were  necefiarily  connected  with  reli- 
gion. 
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gion.  The  facrifice  of  tafte  and  elegance 
feemed  indifpenfable,  and  I  was  inclined  to 
fear  that  if  they  were  right,  it  would  be  im- 
poffible  to  get  to  heaven  with  good  Eng- 
lifh."  , 

"  Though  I  grant  there  is  fome  truth  in 
your  remarks,  Sir,"  faid  I,  "  you  mud  allow 
that  when  men  are  determined  at  all  events 
to  hunt  down  religious  characters,  they  are 
never  at  a  lofs  to  find  plaufible  objections  to 
juftify  their  diflike  ;  and  while  they  conceal, 
even  from  themfelves,  the  real  motive  of 
their  averfion,  the  vigilance  with  which  they 
pry  into  the  characters  of  men  who  are  reck- 
oned pious,  is  exercifed  with  the  fecret  hope 
of  rinding  faults  enough  to  confirm  their 
prejudices;" 

"As  a  general  truth,  you  are  perfectly 
right,"  faid  Mr.  Carlton ;  "  but  at  the  pe- 
riod to  which  I  allude,  I  had  now  got  to  that 
ftage  of  my  progrefs,  as  to  be  rather  fearch- 
ing  for  inftances  to  invite  than  to  repel  me 
in  my  enquiry." 

F   2  " 
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"  You,  will  grant,  however,"  faki  1,  "  that 
it  is  a  common  effect  of  prejudice  to  transfer 
the  faults  of  a  religious  man  to  religion  itfelf. 
Such  a  man  happens  to  have  an-  uncouth 
manner,  an  awkward  gefture,  an  unmodu- 
lated voice  ;  hisnllufions  may  be  coarfe,  his 
phnvfcology  quaint,  his  language  flovenly. 
The  foiid  virtues  which  may  lie  difguifed 
under  thsfe  incumbrances  go  for  nothing. 
The  man  is  abfurd,  and  therefore  Chrifti- 
anity  is  ridiculous.  Its  truth,  however, 
though  it  may  be  eclipfed,  cannot  be  extin- 
guifhsd.  Like  its  divine  Author,  it  is  the 
lame  yeflerday,  to-day,,  and  for  tver." 

"  There  was  another  repulfivc  circum- 
ftance,"  replied  Mr.  Carkon,  "the  fcanty 
charities  both  of  Tyrrel  and  his  new  friends, 
fo  inferior  to  die  liberality  of  my  father  and 
of  Mr.  Flam,  ^  ho  .never  profefled  to  be  go- 
verned by  any  higher  motive  than  mere  feel- 
ing, ftrengthened  my  diflike.  The  calcula- 
tions of  mere  reafon  taught  me  that  the  reli- 
man  who  does  not  greatly  exceed  the 

man 
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man  of  the  world  in  his  liberalities,  falls 
fhort  of  him  ;  becaufe  the  worldly  man  who 
gives  liberally,  a£ts  above  his  principle,  while 
the  Chriftian  who  does  no  more,  falls  fliort 
of  his.  And  though  I  by  no  means  iufift 
that  liberality  is  a  certain  indication  of  piety, 
yet  I  will  venture  to  affert  that  the  want  of 
the  one  is  no  doubtful  fymptom  of  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  other. 

"  I  next  refolved  to  watch  carefully  the 
conduct  of  another  defcription  of  Chrrftians, 
who  come  under  the  clafs  of  the  formal  and 
the  decent..  They  were  confidered  as  more 
creditable,  but  I  did  not  perceive  them  to 
be  more  exemplary.  They  were  more  ab- 
forbed  in  the  world,  and  more  governed 
by  its  opinion.  I  found  them  clamorous  in 
defence  of  the  church  in  words,  but  neither 
adorning  it  by  their  lives,  or  embracing  its 
doctrines  in  their  hearts.  Rigid  in  the  ob- 
fervance  of  fome  of  its  external  rites,  but 
little  influenced  by  its  liberal  principles,  and 
charitable  fpirit.  They  venerated  the  eftab- 
liflimcnt  merely  as  a  political  inftitmion, 
F  3  but 
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t>ut  of  her  outward  forms  they  conceived, 
as  comprehending  the  whole  of  her  excel- 
lence. Of  her  fpiritual  beauty  and  fupe- 
riority  they  feemed  to  have  no  conception. 
I  obferved  in  them  lefs  warmth  of  affe&ion, 
for  thofe  with  whom  they  agreed  in  external 
profefllpn,  than  of  rancour  for  thofe  who 
differed  from  them,  though  but  a  fmgle 
ihade,  and  in  points  of  no  importance. 
They  were  cordial  haters,  and  frigid  lovers. 
Had  they  lived  in  the  early  ages,  when  the 
church  was  fplit  into  parties  by  paltry  dif- 
putep,  they  would  have  thought  the  contro- 
verfy  about  the  time  of  keeping  Eafter,  of 
more  confequence  than  the  event  itfelf, 
which  that  feftival  celebrates. 

"  My  dear  Sir,"  faid  I,  as  foon  as  he  had 
done  fpeaking,  "  you  have  accounted  very 
jiaturally  for  your  prejudices.  Your  chief  er- 
ror feems  to  have  confided  in  the  fele&ion  of 
the  perfons  you  adopted  as  flandards;  They 
all  differed  as  much  from  the  right  as  they 
differed  from  each  other:  and  the  truth 
is,  their  vehement  defire,  to  differ  from  each 

pther, 
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other,  was  a  chief  caufe  why  they  departed 
fo  much  from  the  right.  But  your  in- 
flances  were  fo  unhappily  chofen,  that  they 
prove  nothing  againft  Chriftianity.  The 
two  oppofite  dcfcriptions  of  perfons  who  de- 
terred you  from  religion,  and  who  paffed 
mufler  in  their  refpeclive  corps,  under  the 
generic  term  of  religious,  would,  I  believe, 
be  fcarcely  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  the  fo- 
berly  and  foundly  pious." 

"  My  own  fubfequent  experience,"  re- 
fumed  Mr.  Carlton,  "  has  confirmed  the 
juftnefs  of  .your  remark.  When  I  began, 
through  the  gradual  change  wrought  in  my 
views  and  actions,  by  the  filent,  but  power- 
ful preaching  of  Mrs.  Carlton's  example,  to 
have  lefs  intereft  in  believing  that  Chrifikn- 
ity  was  falfe,  I  then  applied  myfelf  to  fearch 
for  reafons  to  believe  that  it  was  true.  But 
plain  abflra£t  reasoning,  though  it  might 
catch  hold  on  beings  who  are  all  pure  in- 
tellect, and  though  it  might  have  given  a 
right  bias  even  to  my  opinions,  would  pro- 
bably never  have  determined  my  conduct, 
F  4  unlefs 
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unleis  I  faw  it  clothed,  as  it  were,  with  a 
body.  I  wanted  examples  which  fhould  in- 
fluence me  to  aft,  as  well  as  proofs  which 
fhould  incline  me  to  believe ;  fomething 
which  would  teach  me  what  to  do,  as  well 
as  what  to  think.  I  wanted  exemplifications 
as  well  as  precepts.  I  doubted  of  all  merely 
fpeculative  truth.  I  wanted,  from  behold- 
ing the  effect,  to  refer  back  to  the  principle. 
I  wanted  arguments  more  palpable  and  lefs 
theoretic.  Surely,  faid  I  to  myfelf,  if  reli- 
gion be  a  real  principle,  it  mufl  be  an  ope- 
rative one,  and  I  would  rationally  infer  that , 
Chriilianity  were  true,  if  the  tone  of  Chrif- 
tian  practice  were  high. 

"  I  began  to  lock  clandeftinely  into 
Henrietta's  Bible.  There  I  indeed  found 
that  the  fpirit  of  religion  was  invefled  with 
juft  fuch  a  body  as  1  had  wiflied  to  fee;  that 
it  exhibited  actions  as  well  as  femiments, 
characters,  as  well  as  doctrines ;  the  life 
pourtrayed  evidently  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciple inculcated  ;  the  conduct  and  the  doc- 
trine in  juft  correspondence.  But  if  the  Bible 

be 
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be  true,  thought  I,  may  we  not  reafonably 
expect,  that  the  principles  which  once  pro- 
duced the  exalted  practice  which- that  Bible 
records,  will  produce  fnnilar  effects  now  ? 

"  I  put-  ra/Hly  perhaps,  the  truth  of 
Chriftianity  on  this  iffue,  and  fought  fociety 
of  a  higher  flamp.  Fortunately,  the  increaf- 
ing  external  decorum  of  my  conduct,  be- 
gan to  make  my  reception  lefs  diflicult 
amorg  good  men  than  it  had  been.  Hither- 
to, and  that  for  the  fake  of  my  wife,  my 
vifits  had  rather  been  endured  than  encou- 
raged ;  nor .  was  I  myfelf  forward  to  feek 
the  fociety  which  fhunned  me.  Even  of 
thofe  fuperior  characters,  with  whom  I  did 
occafionaily  affociate,  1  had  not  come  near 
enough  to  form  an  exact  eflimate. 

"  DISINTERESTEDNESS  and  CONSISTENCY 
had  become  with  me  a  fort  of  touchftone,  by 
which  to  try  the  characters  I  was  inveftigat- 
ing.  My  experiment  was  favourable.  I  had 
for  fome  time  obferved  my  wife's  conduct* 
with  a  mixture  of  admir:ition  as  to  the  act* 
and  incredulity  as  to  the  motive.  I  had  feen 

her 
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her  foregoing  her  own  indulgences,  that 
fhc  might  augment  thofe  of  a  hufband  whom 
Jhe  had  fo  little  reafon  to  love.  Here  were 
the  two  qualities  I  required,  with  a  remind' 
ation  of  felf,  without  parade  or  profeflion. 
Still  this  was  a  folitary  inftance.  When  on 
a  nearer  furvey,  I  beheld  Dr.  Barlow  ex- 
hibit ing  by  his  exemplary  conduct  during  the 
week,  the  beft  commentary  on  his  Sunday's 
fermon  :  when  I  faw  him  refufe  a  living  of 
nearly  twice  the  value  of  that  he  pofleffed, 
becaufe  the  change  would  diminifh  his  ufe- 
fulnefs,  I  wat>&f£gem& 

'•'  When  I  faw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  fpcnd- 
ing  their  time  and  fortune  as  entirely  in  acls 
of  beneficence,  as  if  they  had  built  their 
eternal  hopeon  chanty  alone,  and  yet  utterly 
renouncing  any  fuch  confidence,  and  trufl- 
ing  entirely  to  another  foundation  ; — when 
I  faw  Lucilla,  a  girl  of  eighteen,  refufe  a 
young  nobleman  of  a  clear  eflate,  and  neither 
difagreeable  in  his  perfon  or  manner,  on  the 
fmgle  avowed  ground  of  his  loofe  principles  ; 
when  the  noble  rejection  of  the  daughter 

was 
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was  fupported  by  the  parents,  whofe  princi- 
ples no  arguments  drawn  from  rank  or  for- 
tune could  fubvert  or  make— I  was  con- 
vinced. 

"  Thefe,  and  fome  other  inftances  of  the 
fame  nature,  were  exactly  the  ted  I  had 
been  feeking.  Here  was  difiniereftednefs 
upon  full  proof.  Here  was  confiftency  be- 
tween practice  and  profeffion.  By  fuch  ex- 
amples, and  by  cordially  adopting  thofe 
principles  which  produced  them,  together 
with  a  daily  encreafing  fenfe  of  my  pafb 
enormities,  I  hope  to  become  in  time  lefs 
unworthy  of  the  wife  to  whom  I  owe  my 
peace  on  earth,  and  my  hope  in  heaven." 

The  tears  which  had  been  collecting  in 
Mrs.  Carlton's  eyes  for  fome  time,  now 
filently  flole  down  her  cheeks.  Sir  John 
and  myfelf  were  deeply  Effected  with  the 
frank  and  honeft  narrative  to  which  we  had 
been  liftening.  It  raifed  in  us  an  efteem,  and 
affection  for  the  narrator  which  has  fince 
been  continually  augmenting.  I  do  not 
think  the  worfe  of  his  ftate,  for  the  difficul- 
ties which  impeded  ita  nor  that  his  advance- 
ment 
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merit  \\ill  be  Icfs  fure,  becaufe  it  has  been 
gradual.  His  fear  of  delufion  has  been  a 
ialutary  guard,  the  apparent  flownefs  of  his 
progrefs  has  arifen  from  his  dread  of  ielf- 
dcception,  and  the  diligence  of  his  fearch 
is  nn  indication  of  his  fincerity. 

"  But  did  you  not  find,"  laid  I,  "  that 
the  pitty  of  thefe  more  correct.  Chriflians 
drew  upon  them  nearly  as  much  cenfure 
and  fufpicion  as  the  indifcretion  of  the  en- 
thufiails  ?  And  that  the  formal  clafs  who 
were  nearly  as  far  removed  from  effective 
piety  as  from  wild  fanaticiim,  ran  away  with 
all  the  credit  of  religion?" 

*«  With  thofe,"  replied  Mr.  Carlton, "  who 
are  on  the  watch  to  diicredit  Chriftianity, 
no  confifiency  can  (land  their  determined 
oppofnion ;  but  the  fair  and  candid  enquirer 
will  not  rejed  the  truth,  when  it  forces  it- 
felf  on  the  mind  with  a  clear  and  convincing 
evidence." 

Though  I  had  been  joining  in  the  generaj 
fubject,  yet  my  thoughts  had  wandered  from 
it  to  Luciila,  ever  fmce  her  noble  rejection 
of  Lord  Staumo.n  had  been  named  by  Mr.' 

Carlton, 
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Carlton,  as  one  of  the  caufes  which  had 
Itrengthened  his  unfteady  faith.  And  while 
he  and  Sir  John  were  talking  over  their  youth- 
fu I  connections,  I  refumed  with  Mrs  Carlton, 
who  fat  next  me,  the  interefting  topic. 

"  Lord  Staunton,"  faid  (he,  "  is  a  relation, 

and  not  a  very  diflant  one    of  ours.     He 

ufed  to  take  more  delight  in  Mr.  Carlton's 

fociety  when  it  was  lefs  improving,  than  he 

does  now,  that  it  is  become  really  valuable  ; 

yet  he  often  vifits  us.     Mils  Stanley  now 

and  then  indulges  me  with  her  company, 

for  a  day  or  two.      In  thefe    vifits  Lord 

Staunton    happened    to  meet  her  two    or 

three  times.     He  was  enchanted  with  her 

perfon  and  manners,  and  exerted  every  ait 

and  faculty  of  pleafmg,  which  it  mult  be 

owned    he   poflefles.     Thowgh    we  fhould 

both    have  rejoiced    in   an    alliance    with 

the  excellent  family  at  the  Grove,  through 

this  fweet  girl,  I  thought  it  my  duty  not  to 

conceal   from  her   the  irregularity    of  my 

coufmV  conduct  in  one  particular  inftance, 

as  well  as  the  general  loofenefs  of  his  reli- 

'  gious  principles.    The  caution  was  the  more 

neceflary? 
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neceffury,  as  he  had  fo  much  prudence  and 
good  breeding,  as  to  behave  with  general 
propriety  when  under  our  roof  j  and  he  al- 
lowed me  to  fpeak  to  him  more  freely  than 
any  other  perfon.  When  I  talked  ferioufly, 
he  fometimes  laughed,  always  oppofed,  but 
was  never  angry. 

"  One  day  he  arrived  quite  unexpectedly 
when  Mifs  Stanley  was  with  me.    He  found 
us  in  my  drefiing-room  reading  together  a 
Dijjertatlon  on  the  power  of  religion  to  change 
the  heart.     Dreading  forne  levity,  I  drove 
to  hide  the  book,  but  he  took  it  out  of  my 
hand,  and  glancing  his  eye  on  the  title,  he 
faid,  laughing,   "  This  is  a  foolifh  fubject 
enough  ;  a  good  heart  does  riot  want  chang- 
ing, and  with  a  bad  one  none  of  its  three  have 
any  thing  to  do."    Lucilla  fpoke  not  a  fyl- 
lable.     All  the  light  things  he^iittered,  and 
vhich  he  meant  for  wit,  fo  far  from  raifing 
a  fmile,  encreafed  her  gravity.    She  liftened, 
but  with  fome  uneafmefs,  to  a  defultory  con- 
verfation  between  us,  in  which  I  attempted 
to  afiert  the  power  of  the  Almighty  to  rec- 
tify the  mind,  and  alter  the  character.    Lord 
•   10  Staunton 
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Staunton  treated  my  afiertion  as  a  wild  chi- 
mera,  and  faid,  "  He  was  fure  I  had  more 
underflanding  than  to  adopt  fuch  a  metho- 
diflical  notion ;  profefling  at  the  fame  time 
a  vague  admiration  of  virtue  and  goodnefs, 
which  he  faid,  bowing  to  Mifs  Stanley,  were 
natural  where  they  exifted  at  all ;  that  a  good 
heart  did  not  want  mending,  and  a  bad  one 
could  not  be  mended,  with  other  fimilar  ex- 
preffions,  all  implying  contempt  of  my  pofi- 
tion,  and  exclufive  compliment  to  her. 

"  After  dinner,  Lucilla  ftole  away  from  a 
converfation  which  was  not  very  interefting 
to  her,  and  carried  her  book  to  the  fummer- 
houfe,  knowing  that  Lord  Staunton  liked  to 
fit  long  at  table.  But  his  lordfhip  miffing 
her  for  whom  the  vifit  was  meant,  foon 
broke  up  the  party,  and  hearing  which  way 
(he  took,  purfued  her  to  the  fummer-houfe. 
After  a  profufion  of  compliments,  expreffive 
of  his  high  admiration,  he  declared  his  paf- 
fion  in  very  ftrong  and  explicit  terms,  and 
requefted  her  permiilion  to  make  propofals 
to  her  father,  to  which  he  conceived  me 
could  have  no  poffible  objection. 

"She 
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"  She  thanked  him  with  great  polhenefi 
for  his  favourable  opinion,  but  frankly  told 
him,  that  though  extremely  fenfible  of  the 
honour  he  intended  her,  thanks  were  all  (he 
had  to  offer  in  return  ;  me  earneftly  defired 
the  bufmefs  might  go  no  further,  and  that 
he  would  fpare  himfelf  the  trouble  of  an 
application  to  her  father,  who  always 
kindly  allowed  her  to  decide  for  herfelf,  ia 
a  concern  of  fo  much  importance. 

"  Difappointed,  mocked,  and  irritated  at 
a  rejection  fo  wholly  unexpected,  he  infifted 
on  knowing  the  caufe.  Was  it  his  perfon  ? 
Was  it  his  fortune  ?  Was  it  his  underfland- 
ing  to  which  me  objected  ?  She  honeftly 
affured  him  it  was  neither.  His  rank  and 
fortune  were  above  her  expectations.  To 
his  natural  advantages  there  could  be  no 
reafonable  objection.  He  fliil  vehemently 
infifted  on  her  affigning  the  true  caufe.  She 
was  then  driven  to  the  necefiity  of  confeiT- 
ing,  that  {he  feared  his  principles  were  not 
thofe  of  a  man,  with  whom  fhexould  ven- 
ture totruft  her  own. 

"  He  bore  thisreprppf  with  mare  patience 

than 
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than  fhe  had  expe&ed.  As  (he  had  made 
no  exception  to  his  perfon  and  underftand* 
Ing,  both  of  which  he  rated  very  highly,  he 
could  better  bear  with  the  charge  brought 
againft  his  principles,  on  which  he  did  not 
fet  fo  great  a  value.  She  had  indeed 
wounded  his  pride,  but  not  in  the  part  where 
it  was  moft  vulnerable.  *  If  that  be  all,'  faid 
he  gaily,  '  the  objection  is  at  an  end  j  your 
charming  fociety  will  reform  me,  your  in- 
fluence will  raife  my  principles,  and  your 
example  will  change  my  character.* 

"  Whati  my  Lord,"  faid  me,  her  cou- 
rage encreafing  with  her  indignation,  "  this 
from  you?  From  you,  who  declared  only 
this  morning,  that  the  work  of  changing 
the  heart  was  too  great  for  the  Almighty 
himfelf  ?  You  do  not  now  fcruple  to  declare 
that  it  is  in  my  power.  That  work  which 
is  too  hard  for  Omnipotence,  your  flattery 
would  make  me  believe  a  weak  girl  can  ac- 
•complim.  No,  my  Lord>  I  will  never  add 
to  the  number  of  thofe  rafli  women  who 
have  rifked  their  eternal  happinefs  on  this 
vain  hope.  It  would  be  too  late  to  repent 
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of  my  folly  after  my  prefumption  had  ill* 
curred  its  juft  punifhment." 

**  So  faying,  (he  left  the  fummer-houfe  with 
a  polite  dignity,  which,  as  he  afterwards  told 
me,  encreafed  his  paflion,  while  it  enflamed 
his  pride  almoft  to  madnefs.  Finding  fhe 
refufed  to  appear,  he  quitted  the  boiife* 
but  not  his  defign.  His  applications  have 
fince  been  repeated,  but  though  he  has  met 
with  the  firmed  repulfes,  both  from  the 
parents  and  the  daughter,  he  cannot  be 
prevailed  upon  to  relinquim  his  hope.  It 
is  fo  far  a  misfortune  to  us,  as  Lucilla  now 
never  comes  near  us,  except  he  is  known 
not  to  be  in  the  country.  Had  the  objec- 
tion been  to  his  perfon,  or  fortune,  he  faySj 
as  it  would  have  been  fubflantial,  it  might 
have  been  infuperable  j  but  where  the  only 
ground  of  difference  is  mere  matter  of  opi- 
nion,  he  is  fure  that  time  and  perfeverance 
will  conquer  fuch  a  chimerical  objection." 

I  returned  to  the  Grove,  not  only  cured 
of  every  jealous  feeling,  but  tranfported 
with  fuch  a  decifive  proof  of  the  dignity 
and  purity  of  Mifs  Stanley's  mind. 

CHAP. 
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.Miss  SPARKES,  a  neighbouring  lady$ 
whom  the  reputation  of  being  a  wit  and  an 
Amazon,  had  kept  fmgle  at  the  age  of  five 
arid  forty,  though  her  perfon  was  not  dif- 
agreeable,  and  her  fortune  was  confiderablci 
called  in  9ne  morning  while  we  were  at 
breakfaft.  She  is  remarkable  for  herpre- 
tenfion  to  odd  and  oppofite  qualities.  '  She 
is  fomething  of  a  fcholar,  and  a  huntrefs,  a 
politician,  and  a  farrier.  She  outrides  Mr. 
Flam,  and  outargues  Mr.  Tyrrel ;  excels  in 
driving  four  in  hand,  and  in  canvafling  at  an 
election.  She  is  always  anxious  about  the 
party,  but  never  about  the  candidate,  in 
whom  me  requires  no  other  merit,  but  his 
being  in  the  oppofition,  which  fhe  accepts  as 
a  pledge  for  all  other  merit.  In  her  adop- 
tion of  any  talent,  or  her  exercife  of  any 
G  2  quality, 
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quality,  it  is  always  fufficient  recommends^* 
tion  to  her  that  it  is  not  feminine. 

From  the  window  we  faw  herdefcend  from 
her  lofty  Phaeton,  and  when  me  came  in, 

The  cap,  the  whip,  the  mafculine  attire, 

the  loud  voice,  the  intrepid  look,  the  inde- 
pendent air,  the  whole  deportment  indicated 
a  difpofition,  rather  to  confer  protection  than 
ft)  accept  it. 

She  made  an  apology  for  her  intrufion, 
by  faying  that  her  vifit  was  rather  to  the 
ftable  than  the  breakfaft-room.  One  of  her 
horfes  was  a  little  lame,  and  me  wanted  to 
confult  Mr.  Stanley's  groom,  who  it  feems 
was  her  Oracle  in  that  fcience,  in  which  (he 
herfelf  is  a  prof e (Ted  adept. 

During  her  fhort  vifit,  me  laboured  fo 
feduloufly,  not  to  diminifli  by  her  converfa- 
tion  the  character  (he  was  fo  defirous  to 
eftablifh,  that  her  efforts  defeated  the  end 
they  aimed  to  fecure.  She  was  witty  with 
all  her  might,  and  her  farcaftic  turn,  for 
wit  it  was  not,  made  little  amends  for  her 
want  of  fimplicity.  I  perceived  that  flic 

wai 


was  fond  of  the  bold,  the  marvellous,  and 
the  incredible.  She  ventured  to  tell  a  ftory 
or  two,  fo  little  within  the  verge  of  ordinary 
probability,  that  (he  riiked  her  credit  for 
veracity,  without  perhaps  really  violating 
truth.  The  credit  acquired  by  fuch  rela- 
tions feldom  pays  the  relater  for  the  hazard 
run  by  the  communication. 

As  we  fell  into  converfation,  I  obferved 
the  peculiarities  of  her  character.  She 
never  fees  any  difficulties  in  any  queftion. 
Whatever  topic  is  ftarted,  while  the  reft  of 
the  company  are  hefitating  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  their  determination,  me  alone  is 
never  at  a  lofs.  Her  anfwer  always  follows 
the  propofition,  without  a  moment's  inter- 
val for  examination  herfelf,  or,  for  allowing 
any  other  perfon  a  chance  of  delivering  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Stanley,  who  always  fets  an  example 
of  flrid  punctuality  to  his  family,  had  to- 
day come  in  to  perform  his  family  devotions, 
fomewhat  later  than  ufual.  I  could  per- 
ceive that  he  had  been  a  little  moved.  His 
G  3  counte- 
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countenance  wanted  fomething  of  its  placid 
ferenity,  though  it  feemed  to  be  a  feriouf- 
nefs  untindured  with  anger.  He  confefled 
while  we  were  at  breakfaft,  that  he  had 
been  fpending  above  an  hour,  in  bringing 
one  of  his  younger  children  to  a  fenfe  of  a 
fault  fhe  had  committed.  "  She  has  not," 
faid  he,  "  told  an  abfolute  fajfehoojd,  but  in 
what  (he  faid  there  was  prevarication,  there 
was  pride,  there  was  paflion.  Her  perverfe- 
nefs  has  at  length  given  way.  Tears  of  re- 
fentment  are  changed  into  tears  of  contri- 
tion. But  me  is  not  to  appear  in  the  draw- 
ing-room to-day.  She  is  to  be  deprived  of 
the  honour  of  carrying  food  to  the  poor  ui 
the  evening.  Nor  is  (he  to  furnim  her 
contingent  of  nofegays  to  Rachel's  bafket. 
This  is  a  mode  of  punifhment  we  prefer  to 
that  of  curtailing  any  perfonal  indulgences ; 
the  importance  we  mould  affign  to  the  pri- 
vation would  t>«  fetting  too  much  value  on 
fhe  enjoyment.'* 

*  You  fhould  be  careful,  Mr.  Stanley," 
foid  Mifs  Sparkes,  <c  not  to  break  the  child's 
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ipirit.  Too  tight  a  rein  will  check  her 
generous  ardour,  and  curb  her  genius.  I 
would  not  fubdue  the  independence  of  her 
mind,  and  make  a  tame,  dull  animal,  of  a 
creature,  whofe  very  faults  give  indications 
of  a  foaring  nature."  Even  Lady  Belfield, 
to  whofe  foft  and  tender  heart,  the  very 
found  of  puniiliment,  or  even  privation, 
carried  a'  fort  of  terror,  afked  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  if  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  taken  up 
a  trifling  offence  too  ferioufly,  and  punimed 
it  too  feverely." 

"  The  thing  is  a  trifle  in  itfelf,'*  replied 
he,  <c  but  infant  prevarication  unnoticed, 
and  unchecked,  is  the  prolific  feed  of  fub- 
terfuge,  of  expediency,  of  deceit,  of  falfe- 
hood,  of  hypocrify. 

"  But  the  dear  little  creature,"  faid  Lady 
Belfield,  "  is  not  addicted  to  equivocation. 
I  have  always  admired  her  correctnefs  in  her 
pleafant  prattle.'* 

"It  is  "for  that  very  reafon,"  replied  Mr. 

Stanley,  "  that  I  am  fo  careful  to  check  the 

firft   indication   of  the  contrary  tendency. 
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As  the  fault  is  &  folitary  one,  I  truft  the 
punifhment  will  be  fo  too.  For  which  rea- 
fon  I  have  marked  it  in  a  way,  to  which  her 
memory  will  eafily  recur. — Mr.  Brandon, 
an  amiable  friend  of  mine,  but  of  an  indo- 
lent temper,  through  a  negligence  in  watch- 
ing over  an  early  propenfity  to  deceit,  fuffer-, 
ed  his  only  fon  to  run  on  from  one  ftage  of 
falfehood  to  another,  till  he  fettled  down  in 
a  moft  confummate  hypocrite.  His  plaufiblc 
manners  enabled  him  to  keep  his  more  tur- 
bulent vices  out  of  fight.  Impatient  when  a 
youth  of  that  contradiction  to  which  he  had 
never  been  accuftomed  when  a  boy,  he  be- 
came notorioufly  profligate.  His  diflimula- 
tion  was  at  lepgth  too  thin  to  conceal  from 
his  miflaken  father  his  more  palpable  vices. 
His  artifices  finally  involved  him  in  a  duel*, 
and  bis  premature  deajth  broke  the  heart  of 
my  poor  friend. 

"This  fad  example  led  me  in  my  own 
family  to  watch  this  evil  in  the  bud.  Di- 
vines often  fay,  that  unbelief  lies  at  the  root 
$f  all  fin.  This  feems  ftrikingly  true  in  our 

con- 
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conni  ving  at  the  faults  of  our  children.  If 
\ve  really  believed  the  denunciations  ofScrip-- 
ture,  could  we  for  the  fake  of  a  momentary 
gratification,  not  fo  much  to  our  child,  as 
to  ourfelves,  (which  is  the  cafe  in  all  blame- 
able  indulgence)  overlook  that  fault  which 
may  be  the  germ  of  unfpeakable  miferies  ? 
In  my  view  of  things,  deceit  is  no  flight  of- 
fence. I  feel  myfelf  anfwerable  in  no  fmall 
degree  for  the  eternal  happinefs  of  thefe 
beloved  creatures  whom  Providence  has  e£. 
pecially  committed  to  my  truft." 

"  But  it  is  fuch  a  fevere  trial,"  faid  Lady 
Belfield, "  to  a  fond  parent  to  inflict  volun* 
tary  pain  !" 

"  Shall  we  feel  for  their  pain  and  not  for 
their  danger  ?"  replied  Mr.  Stanley.  "  I 
wonder  how  parents  who  love  their  children 
as  I  love  mine,  can  put  in  competition  a  tem- 
porary indulgence,  which  may  fofter  one  evil 
temper,  or  fatten  one  bad  habif,  with  the 
eternal  welfare  of  that  child's  foul. — A  foul 
of  fuch  inconceiveable  worth,  whether  we 
confider  its  nature,  its  duration,  or  the  price 

which 
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which  was  paid  for  its  redemption  !    What 
parent,  I  fay,  can  by  his  own  rafh    negli- 
gence, or  falfe  indulgence,  rifk  the  happinefs 
of  fuch  a  foul,  not  for  a  few  days  or  years, 
but  for  a  period    compared   with  which  the 
whole  duration  of  time  is  but  a  point  ?  A  foul 
of  fuch  infinite  faculties,  which  has  a  capacity 
for  improving    in    holinefs  and   happinefs* 
through  all  the  countlefs  ages  of  eternity  ?' 
Obferving    Sir    Jehn    liften    with    fome 
emotion,  Mr.  Stanley  went  on  ;  *c  what  re- 
morfe,  my  dear  friend,  can  equal  the  pangs 
of  him,  who  has  reafon   to  believe   that  his 
child  has  not' only  loft  this  eternity  of  glory, 
but  incurred  an  eternity  of  mifery  through 
the  careleffnefs  of  that  parent  who  afligned 
his    very   fondnefs  as  a  reafon  for  his  neg- 
lect ?     Think  of  the  ftate  of  fuch  a  father? 
when   he  figures  to  himfelf  the  thoufands 
and  ten  thoufands  of  glorified  fpirits    that 
ftand  before  the  throne,  and  his  darling  ex- 
cluded ! — excluded  perhaps  by  his  own  ill 
judging    fondnefs. — Oh,    my    friends,  dif- 
guife  it  as  we  may,  and  deceive  ourfelves  as 

we 
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we 'will,  want  of  faith  is  as  much  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  fin  as  of  all  others.  Notwith- 
flanding  an  indefinite,  indifUnct  notion  which 
men  call  faith,  they  do  not  a&ually  belfove 
in  this  eternity;  they  believe  it  in  a  general 
way,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  it  practically, 
perfonally,  influentially." 

While  Mr.  Stanley  was  fpeaking  with  an 
energy  which  evinced  how  much  his  own 
heart  was  affected,  Mifs  Sparkes,  by  the  im- 
patience of  her  looks,  evidently  manifefled 
that  (he  wifhed  to  interrupt  him.  Good 
breeding,  however,  kept  her  filent  till  he 
had  done  fpeaking  :  me  then  faid,  "  that 
^though  me  allowed  that  abfolute  falfehood, 
and  falfehood  ufed  for  mifchievous  purpofes, 
was  really  criminal,  yet  there  was  a  danger 
on  the  other  hand  of  layipg  too  fevere  re- 
ftrictions  on  freedom  of  fpeech.  That 
there  might  be  fuch  a  thing  as  tacit  hypo- 
crify.  That  people  might  be  guilty  of  as 
much  deceit  by  fuppreffing  their  fentiments 
if  juft,  as  by  exprefling  fuch  as  were  not 
quite  corre£t.  That  a  repulfive  treatment 
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was  calculated  to  extinguifh  the  fire  of  in. 
vention.  She  thought  alfo  that  there  were 
Qccafions  where  a  harmlefs  falfehood  might 
not  only  be  pardonable,  but  laudable.  But 
then  fhe  allowed,  that  a  falfehood  to  be  al- 
Jowed  muft  be  inoffenfive." 

Mr.  Stanley  faid, "  that  an  inofFenfive  falfe- 
hood was  a  perfect  anomaly.  But  allowing  it 
poffible,  that  an  individual  inftance  of  deceit 
might  be  paft  over,  which  however  he  never 
could  allow,  yet  one  fuccefsful  falfehood,  on 
the  plea  of  doing  good,  would  neceflarily 
make  way  for  another,  till  the  limits  which 
divide  right  and  wrong  would  be  completely 
broken  down,  and  every  diflin&ion  between 
truth  and  falfehood  be  utterly  confound, 
cd.  If  fuch  latitude  were  allowed,  even  to 
obtain  fome  gopd  purpofe,  it  would  gradu- 
ally debauch  all  human  intercourfe.  The 
fmallefl  deviation  would  naturally  induce 
a  pernicious  habit,  endanger  the  fecu* 
rity  of  fociety,  and  violate  an  exprefs  law  of 
God," 

"  There  is  no  tendency,"  faid  Sir  John 

Belfield, 


Relfield, "  moreto.be  guarded  againft  among 
'young  perfons  of  warm  hearts  and  lively  ima- 
ginations. The  feeling  will  think  falfehood- 
good  if  it  is  meant  to  <&good,  and  the  fanci- 
ful will  think  it  juftifiabie  if  it  is  ingenious." 

Phoebe,  in  prefenting  her  father  with  a 
difh  of  coffee,  faid  in  a  half  whifper,  "  fure- 
ly,  Papa,  there  can  be  no  hartn  in  fpeaking 
falfely  on  a  fubjecl:  where  I  am  ignorant  of 
Che  truth." 

"  There  are  occafions,  my  dear  Phoebe," 
replied  her  father,  "  in  which  ignorance 
itfelf  is  a  fault.  Inconfideratenefs  is  always 
one.  It  is  your  duty  to  deliberate  before. 
you  fpeak.  It  is  your  duty  not  to  deceive  by 
your  negligence  in  getting  at  the  truth  ;  or 
by  pubh'fhing  falfe  information  as  truth, 
though  you  have  reafon  to  fufpecl:  it  may  be 
falfe.  You  well  know  who  it  is  that  ado- 
ciates  him  that  hvetb  a  lie,  with  him  thafi 
maketb  it." 

"  But  Sir,"  faid  Mifs  Sparkes,  "  if  by 

$  f*lfehood  I  could  preferve  a  life,  or  fave 
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my  country,  falfehood  would  then  be  meri- 
torious, and  I  *hould  glory  in  deceiving." 

"  Perfons,  Madam"  faid  Mr.  Stanley* 
•*  who,  in  debate,  have  a  favourite  point 
to  carry,  are  apt  to  fuppofe  extreme  cafes* 
which  can  and  do  very  rarely  if  ever  occur. 
This  they  do  in  order  to  compel  the  ac- 
quiefcence  of  an  opponent  to  what  ought 
never  to  be  allowed.  It  is  a  proud  and 
fruitlefs  fpeculation.  The  infinite  power  of 
God  can  never  (land  in  need  of  the  aid  of 
a  weak  mortal  to  help  him  out  in  his  diffi- 
culties.  If  he  fees  fit  to  preferve  the  life,  or 
to  fave  the  country,  he  is  not  driven  to  fiich 
mifts.  Omnipotence  can  extricate  himfelf, 
and  accomplifli  his  own  purpofes,  without 
endangering  an  immortal  foul." 

Mifs  Sparkes  took  her  leave  foon  after,  in 
order,  as  (he  faid,  to  go  to  the  ftable  and 
take  the  Groom's  opinion.  Mr.  Stanley 
infifted  that  her  carriage  mould  be  brought 
round  to  the  door,  to  which  we  all  attended 
her.  He  inquired  which  was  the  lame  horfe^ 
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Mead  of  anfwering,  me  went  dire£Uy 
up  to  the  animal,  and  after  patting  him  with 
fome  technical  jockey  phrafes,  fhe  fearlefsly 
took  up  his  hind  leg,  carefully  examined  the 
foot,  and  while  me  continued  (landing  in 
what  appeared  to  the  ladies  a  perilous,  and 
to  me  a  difgufting  fituation,  me  ran1  over 
all  the  terms  of  the  veterinary  art  with  the 
Groom,  and  when  Mifs  Stanley  exprefled 
fome  fear  of  her  danger,  and  fome  diflike 
of  her  coarfenefs,  (he  burft  into  a  loud  laugh, 
and  flapping  her  on  the  moulder,-  afked  her 
if  it  was  not  better  to  underftand  the  pro- 
perties and  difeafes  of  fo  noble  an  animal, 
than  to  wade  her  time  in  fludying  confection- 
ary with  old  Goody  Comfit,  or  in  teaching 
the  Catechifm  to  little  ragged  beggar-brats? 
As  foon  as  fhe  was  gone,  the  lively  Phoebe, 
who,  her  father  fays,  has  narrowly  efcaped 
being  a  wit  herfelf,  cried  out ;  "  well,  Papa, 
I  muft  fay,  that  I  think  Mifs  Sparkes  with  all 
her  faults  is  rather  an  agreeable  woman." 
*'  I  grant  that  fhe  is  amufing,"  returned  he, 
"  but  I  do  not  allow  her  to  be  quite  agree- 
t,3  able-, 
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able.  Between  thefe,  Phoebe,  there  is  a 
wide  diftin&ioh.  To  a  correct  mind,  no 
one  can  be  agreeable  who  is  incorrect. 
Propriety  is  fo  indifpenfable  to  agreeablenefs, 
that  when  a  lady  allows  herfelf  to  make  any, 
^ven  the  fmalieft,  facrifice  of  veracity,  reli- 
gion, modefly,  candour,  or  the  decorums  of 
ber  fex,  me  may  be  mining,  me  may  be 
Ihewy,  (he  may  be  amufing,  but  me  cannot, 
properly  fpeaking,  be  agreeable.  Mifs 
Sparkes,  I  very  reluctantly  confefs  does  fome- 
times  make  thefe  facrifices,  in  a  degree  to 
make  her  friends  look  about  them,  though 
4pQt  in  a  degree  to  alarm  her  own  principles^ 
Sfce  would  not  tell  a  direct  falfehood  for  the 
World :  (he  does  not  indeed  invent,  but  fhe 
embellimes,  fhe  enlarges,  fhe  exaggerates, 
fhe  difcolours.  In  her  moral  grammar 
there  is  no  pofitire  or  comparative  degree. 
Pink  with  her  is  fcarlet.  The  noife  of  a  pop- 
gun is  a  cannon.  A  mower  is  a  temped. 
A  perfon  of  fmall  fortune  is  a  beggar.  One 
in  eafy  circumftances  a  Croefus.  A  girl,  if 
not  perfectly  well  made,  is  deformity  perfo- 

nified ; 
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fcified ;  if  tolerable,  a  Greciari  Venus.  Her1 
favourites  are  Angels.  Her  enemies  Dse- 
mons. 

"  She  would  be  thought  very  religious,  and 
I  hope  that  me  will  one  day  become  fo  ;  yet 
Ihe  fometimes  treats  ferious  things  with  no 
fmall  levity,  and  though  ihe  would  not  ori- 
ginally fay  a  very  bad  word,  yet  fhe  makes 
no  fcruple  of  repeating,    with  great  glee, 
profane  ftories  told  by  others.    Befides,  £he 
poflefles  the    dangerous  art  of  exciting  an 
improper  idea,  without  ufing  an  improper 
word.     Grofs  indecency  would  mock  her, 
but  (he  often  verges  fo  far  towards  indeli-* 
cacy   as    to    make    Mrs.  Stanley    uneafy* 
Then  (he  is  too  much  of  a  genius  to  be  tied 
down  by    any  confiderations  of  prudence. 
If  a  good  thing  occurs,  out  it  comes,  with* 
out  regard  to  time  or  circumftance.     She 
would  tell  the  fame  ftory  to  a  bifhop,  as  to 
her  chambermaid.    If  fhe  fays  a  right  thing, 
which  fhe  often  docs,  it  is  feldom  in  the 
right  place.     She  makes  her  way  in  fociety, 
without  attaching  many  friends.     Her  bou 
VOL.  n.  H  mots 
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mots  are  admired  and  repeated  ;  yet  I  never 
met  with  a  man  of  fenfe,  who,  though  he 
may  join  in  flattering  her,  did  not  declare, 
as  foon  as  flic  was  out  of  the  room,  that  he 
would  not  for  the  world,  that  me  mould  be 
his  wife  or  daughter.  It  is  irkfome  to  her 
to  converfe  with  her  own  fex,  while  me 
little  fufpecls  that  ours  is  not  properly  grate- 
ful for  the  preference  with  which  me  ho- 
nours us. 

"  She  is,"  continued  Mr.  Stanley,  "  cha- 
ritable with  her  purfe,  but  not  with  her 
tongue ;  flie  relieves  her  poor  neighbours 
and  indemnifies  herfelf  by  flandering  her 
rich  ones.  She  has,  however,  many  good 
qualities,  is  generous,  and  compaflionate, 
and  I  would  on  no  account  fpeak  fo  freely  of 
a  lady  whom  I  receive  at  my  houfe,  were  it 
not  that  j  if  I  were  quite  filent,  after  Phoebe's 
exprefled  admiration,  me  might  conclude 
that  I  faw  nothing  to  condemn  in  Mifs 
Sparkes,  and  might  be  copying  her  faults 
under  the  notion,  that  being  entertaining 
made  amends  for  every  thing." 

CHAP. 
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ONE  morning,  Sir  John  coming  in  froni 
his  ride,  gaily  called  out  to  me,  as  I  was 
reading,     "  Oh  Charles,  fuch    a  piece  of 
news!    The   Mifs    Flams    are    converted. 
They  have  put   on  tuckers  —They  were  at 
Church    twice    on    Sunday — Blair's    Ser- 
mons are  fent  for,  and  you  are  the  reform- 
er."    This  ludicrous  addrefs  reminded  Mr. 
Stanley,  that  Mr.  Flam  had  told  him  we  were 
all  in  difgrace,  for  not  having  called  on  the 
ladies,  and  it  was  propofed  to  repair  this 
neglect. 

"  Now  take  notice,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  if 
you  do  not  fee  a  new  character  aflutned; 
Thinking  Charles  to  be  a  fine  man  of  the1 
town,  the  modifli  racket,  which  indeed  is 
their  natural  (late,  was  played  off,  but  it  did 
not  anfwer.  As  they  probably,  by  this  time, 
fufpect  your  chnra&er  to  be  fomewhat  be- 
H  2  tween 
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twecn  the  Strephon  and  the  Hermit,  we 
(hall  now,  in  return,  fee  fomething  between 
the  wood  nymph  and  the  nun,  I  (hall  not 
wonder  if  the  extravagantly  modifh  Mifs 
Bell 

Is  now  Paftora  by  a  fountain's  fide." 

Though  I  would  not  attribute  the  change 
to  the  caufe  afiigned  by  Sir  John,  yet  I  con- 
fefs  we  found,  when  we  made  our  vifit,  no 
fmaJl  revolution  in  Mifs  Bell  Flam.  The 
part  of  the  Arcadian  Nymph,  the  reading 
lady,  the  lover  t)f  retirement,  the  fentimen- 
tal  admirer  of  domeftic  life,  the  cenfurcr  of 
thoughtlefs  diflipation,  was  each  aded.in  fuc- 
cefiion,  but  fo  fkilfully  touched,  that  the 
fliades  of  each  melted  in  the  other,  without 
any  of  thofe  violent  tranfitions  which  a  lefs 
experienced  aftrefs  would  have  exhibited. 
Sir  John  flily,  yet  with  affected  gravity,  af- 
fifting  her  to  fuftain  this  newly  adopted 
character,  which,  however,  he  was  fure 
would  laft  no  longer  than  the  vifit. 

When  we  returned  home,  we  met  the 

Mifs  Stanleys  in  the  garden,  and  joined 

5  the:n. 
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them.  te  Don't  you  admire,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  the  verfatility  of  Mifs  BelPs  genius  ?  You, 
Charles,  are  not  the  fir  ft  man  on  whom  an 
afiumed  fondnefs  for  rural  delights  has  been 
pra&ifed.  A  friend  of  mine  was  drawn  in 
to  marry,  rather  fuddenly,  a  thorough  paced 
town  bred  lady,  by  her  repeated  decla- 
rations of  her  paflionate  fondnefs  for  the 
country,  and  the  rapture  (he  exprefled  when 
rural  fcenery  was  the  fubjecl:.  All  (he 
knew  of  the  country  wa?,  that  me  had  now 
and  then  been  on  a  party  of  pleafure  at 
Richmond,  in  the  fine  fummer  months  5  a 
great  dinner  at  the  ,Star  and  Garter,  gay 
company,  a  bright  day,  lovely  fcenery,  a 
dance  on  the  green,  a  partner  to  her 
tafte,  French  horns  on  the  water,  altogether 
conftituted  a  feeling  of  pleafure,  from 
which  me  had  really  perfuaded  herfelf  that 
{he  was  fond  of  the  country.  But  when 
all  thefe  concomitants  were  withdrawn, 
when  me  had  loft  the  gay  partner,  the 
dance,  the  horns,  the  flattery,  and  the  fro- 
lic, and  nothing  was  left  but  her  books, 
H  3  her 
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her  own  dull  manfion,  her  domeftic  em« 
ployments,  and'  the  fober  fociety  of  her 
huiband,  the  paftoral  vifion  vanished.  She 
difcovered,  or  rather  he  difcovered,  but  too 
late,  that  the  country  had  not  only  no 
charms  for  her,  but  that  it  v.^s  a  fcene  of 
conflant  ennui  and  vapid  dullnefs.  She 
languilned  for  the  plcafures  fhe  had  quitted, 
and  he  for  the  comforts  he  had  loft.  Op- 
pofite  inclinations  led  to  cppofite  purfuits  ; 
difference  of  tafle  however  needed  not  to 
have  led  to  a  total  difunion,  had  there  been 
on  the  part  of  the  lady  fuch  a  degree  of  at- 
tachment, as  might  have  induced  a  fpirit  of 
accommodation,  or  fuch  a  fund  of  principle 
as  might  have  taught  her  the  neceffity  of 
making  thofe  facririces,  which  affection,  had 
jt  exifted,  would  have  rendered  pleafant,  or 
duty  would  have  made  light,  had  fhe  been 
early  taught  felf-government." 

Mifs  Stanley,  fmiling,  faid,  "  me  hoped  Sir 
John  had  a  little  over-charged  the  picture." 
He  defended  himfelf  by  declaring  he  drew 
from  the  life,  and  that  from  his  long  obfer- 

yation, 
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vation  he  could  prefent  us  with  a  whole  gal- 
lery of  fuch  portraits.  He  left  me  to  con- 
tinue my  walk  with  the  two  Mifs  Stanleys. 

The  more  I  converfed  with  Lucilla,  the 
more  I  faw  that  good  breeding  in  her  was 
only  the  outward  expreilion  of  humility, 
and  not  an  art  employed  for  tfie  purpofe  of 
enabling  her  to  do  without  it.  We  con- 
tinued to  converfe  on  the  fubjeft  of  Mifs 
Flam's  fondnefs  for  the  gay  world.-  This 
introduced  a  natural  expreffion  of  my  ad- 
miration of  Mifs  Stanley's  choice  of  plea- 
fures  and  parfuits,  fo  different  from  thofe  of 
moft  other  women  of  her  age. 

With  the  moft  graceful  modefty  fhe  faid, 
"  nothing  humbles  me  more  than  compli- 
ments ;  for  when  I  compare  what  I  hear, 
with  what  I  feel,  I  find  the  picture  of  my- 
felf  drawn  by  a  flattering  friend,  fo  utterly 
unlike  the  original  in  my  own  heart,  that  I 
am  more  funk  by  my  own  confcioufnels  of 
the  want  of  refemblarice  than  elated  ihat 
another  has  not  difcovered  it.  It  makes  me 
feel  like  an  impoftor.  If  I  contradict  this 
H  4  favour- 
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favourable  opinion,  I  am  afraid  of  being  ao 
cufed  of  affectation  ;  and  if  I  filently  fwal- 
low  it,  I  am  contributing  to  the  deceit  of 
pafling  for  what  I  am  net."  This  ingenu- 
ous mode  of  difclaiming  flattery  only  raifed 
her  in  my  efteem,  and  the  more,  as  I  told 
her  fuch  humble  renunciation  of  praife 
could  only  proceed  from  that  inward  prin- 
ciple of  genuine  piety,  and  devout  feeling, 
which  made  fo  amiable  a  part  of  her  cha- 
ra&er. 

"  How  little,"  faid  me,  "  i&  the  human 
heart  known  except  to  him  who  made  it  J 
"While  a  fellow  creature  may  admire  our 
apparent  devotion,  He  who  appears  to  be 
its  object,  witnefles  the  wandering  of  the 
heart,  which  feems  to  be  lifted  up  to  him. 
He  fees  it  roving  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
bufied  about  any  thing  rather  than  himfelf; 
running  after  trifles  which  not  only  dif« 
honour  a  Chriftian,  but  would  difgrace  a 
child.  As  to  my  very  virtues,  if  I  dare  ap- 
ply fuch  a  word  to  myfelf,  they  fometimes 
lofe  their  character  by  not  keeping  their 

proper 
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proper  place.  They  become  fins  by  in- 
fringing on  higher  duties.  If  I  mean  to  per- 
form an  aft  of  devotion,  fome  crude  plan  of 
charity  forces  itfelf  on  my  mind,  and  what 
with  trying  to  drive  out  one,  and  to  edablifh 
the  other,  I  rife  diffaiisfied  and  unimproved, 
and  reding  my  fole  hope,  not  on  the  duty 
which  I  have  been  performing,  but  on  the 
mercy  which  I  have  been  offending." 

I  affured  her  with  all  the  fimplicity  of 
truth,  and  all  theTfmcerity  of  affection,  that 
this  confeflion  only  ferved  to  raife  my  opi- 
nion of  the  piety  me  difclaimed,  that  fuch 
deep  confcioufnefs  of  imperfection,  fo  quick 
a  difcernment  of  the  flighted  deviation,  and 
fuch  condant  vigilance  to  prevent  it,  were 
the  trued  indications  of  an  humble  fpirit : 
and  that  thofe  who  thus  carefully  guarded 
jhemfelves  againd  fmall  errors,  were  in  little 
danger  of  being  betrayed  into  great  ones. 

She  replied,  fmiling,  that  *'  fhe  mould 
not  be  fo  angry  with  vanity,  if  it  would  be 
contented  to  keep  its  proper  place  among 
the  vices  j  but  her  quarrel  with  it  was,  that 

it 
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it  would  mix  itfelf  with  our  virtues,  and 
rob  us  of  their  reward." 

"  Vanity,  indeed,"  replied  I,  "  differs 
from  the  other  vices  in  this  ;  they  commonly 
are  only  oppofite  to  the  one  contrary  virtue, 
while  this  vice  has  a  kind  of  ubiquity,  is  on 
the  watch  to  intrude  every  where,  and 
weakens  all  the  virtues  which  it  cannot  de- 
ftroy.  I  believe  vanity  was  the  harpy  of 
the  antient  poets,  which  they  tell  us  tainted 
whatever  it  touched." 

"  Self-deception  is  fo  eafy,  replied  Mifs 
Stanley,  "  that  I  an:  even  afraid  of  highly 
extolling  any  good  quality,  left  I  mould  fit 
down  fatisfied  with  having  borne  my  tefti- 
mony  in  its  favour,  and  fo  reft -contented 
with  the  praife  inftead  of  the  practice. 
Commending  a  right  thing  is  a  cheap  fub- 
ftitute  for  doing  it,  with  which  \ve  are  too 
apt  to  fatisfy  ourfclves." 

"  There  is  no  maik,"  I  replied,  "  which 
more  clearly  diftinguifhes  that  humility 
which  has  the  love  of  God  for  its  principle, 
from  its  counterfeit,  a  falfe  and  fuperfi- 
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cial  politenefs,  than  that,  while  this  lafl  flat- 
ters, in  order  to  extort  in  return  more  praife 
than  its  due,  humility,  like  thedivine'princi'ple 
from  which  it  fpiings,  feeketh  not  even  its 
own." 

In  anfwer  to  fome  further  remark  of 
mine,  with  an  air  of  infinite  modefty,  me 
fa'id,  "  I  have  been  betrayed,  Sir,  into  fay- 
ing too  much.  It  will  I  trull,  however,  have 
the  good  effect  of  preventing  you  from 
thinking  better  of  me  than  I  deferve.  In 
general,  I  hold  it  indifcreet  to  fpeak  of  the 
ftate  of  one's  mind.  I  have  been  taught 
this  piece  of  prudence  by  my  own  indifcre- 
tion.  I  once  lamented  to  a  lady  the  fault  of 
which  we  have  been  fpeaEing,  and  obferved 
how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  heart  right. 
She  fo  little  underflood  the  nature  of  this  in- 
ward corruption,  that  me  told  in  confi- 
dence to  two  or  three  friends,  that  they  were 
all  much  miflaken  in  Mifs  Stanley,  for 
though  her  character  flood  fo  fair  with  the 
world,  Hie  had  fecretly  confefled  to  her  that 
flbe  was  a  great  fmner." 

I  could 
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I  could  not  forbear  repeating,  though  Ihe 
had  chid  me  for  it  before,  how  much  I  had 
been  flruck  with  feveral  inftances  of  her  in- 
difference  to  the  world,  and  her  fuperiority 
to  its  pleafures.     "  Do  you  know,"  con- 
tinued me,  fmiling,  "  that  you  are  more  my 
enemy  than  the  Lady  of  whom  I  have  been 
fpeaking  ?  She  only  defamed  my  principles, 
but  you  are  corrupting  them.     The  world, 
I  believe,  is  not  fo  much  a  place  as  a  nature. 
It  is  poflible  to  be  religious  in  a  court  and 
worldly  in  a  monailery.     I  find  that  the 
thoughts   may    be    engaged  too  anxioufiy 
about  fo  petty  a  concern  as  a  little  family  ar- 
rangement; that  the  mind  may  be  drawn 
off  from  better  purfuits,  and  engroffed  by 
things  too  trivial  to  name,  as  much  as  by  ob- 
jects more  apparently  wrong.     The  country 
is   certainly  favourable  to  religion,  but  it 
would  be  hard   on  the  millions  who   a-re 
doomed  to  live  in  towns  if  it  were  exclufivc- 
ly   favourable.      Nor    muft   we  lay  more 
flrefs  on  the  accidental  circumftance  than  it 
deferves.    Nay  I  almoft  doubt  if  it  is  not  too 
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pleafant  to  be  quite  fafe.  An  enjoyment 
which  aflumes  a  fober  fhape  may  deceive  us, 
by  making  us  believe  we  are  pra&ifmg  a 
duty  when  we  are  only  gratifying  a  tafte." 

"  But  do  you  not  think,"  faidl,  "  that  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  tafte  itfelf  ?  May  not  a 
fucceflion  of  ads,  forming  a  habit,  and  that 
habit  a  good  one,  induce  fo  found  a  way  of 
thinking,  that  it  may  become  difficult  to  dif- 
tinguifh  the  duty  from  the  tafte,  and  to  fe- 
paratc  the  principle  from  the  choice  ?  This 
I  really  believe  to  be  the  cafe  in  minds  finely 
wrought  and  vigilantly  watched." 

I  obferved  that  however  delightful  the 
country  might  be  great  part  of  the  year,  yet 
there  were  a  few  winter  months,  when  I 
feared  it  might  be  dull,  though  not  in  the 
degree  Sir  John's  Richmond  lady  had 
found  it. 

With  a  fmile  of  compaflion  at  my  want  of 
tafte,  me  faid,  "  fhe  perceived  I  was  no 
gardener."  «  To  me,"  added  me,  «  the 
winter  has  charms  of  irs  own.  If  I  were 
not  afraid  of  the  light  habit  of  introducing 

providence 
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providence  on  an  occafion  not  fufficiently 
important,  I  would  fay  that  he  feems  to  re- 
ward thofe  who  love  the  country  well 
enough  to  live  in  it  the  whole  year,  by  mak- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  winter  the  bufy 
feafon  for  gardening  operations.  If  I  hap- 
pen to  be  in  town  a  few  days  only,  every 
fun  that  mines,  every  fliower  that  falls, 
every  breeze  that  blows,  feems  wafted,  be- 
caufe  I  do  not  fee  their  effect  upon  my 
plants."  "  But  furely,"  faid  I,  "  the  winter 
at  lead  fufpends  your  enjoyment.  There  is 
little  pleafure  in  contemplating  vegetation  in 
its  torpid  flate,  in  furveying 

The  naked  flioots,  barren  as  lances, 

as  Cowper  defcribes  the  winter-flirubbery  :" 
"  The  pleafure  is  in  the  preparation,"  re- 
plied me.  "  When  all  appears  dead  and 
torpid  to  you  idle  fpeclators,  all  is  fecretly  at 
work ;  nature  is  bufy  in  preparing  her 
treasures  under  ground,  and  art  has  a  hand  in 
the  procefs.  When  the  blofToms  of  fummer 
are  delighting  you  mere  amateurs,  then  it  is 

that 
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that  we  profeffional  people,"  added  me, 
laughing,  "  are  really  idle.  The  filent  ope- 
rations of  the  winter  now  produce  themfelves 
— the  canvas  of  nature  is  covered, — the 
great  artifl  has  laid  on  his  colours, — then 
we  petty  agents  lay  down  our  implements, 
and  enjoy  our  leizure  in  contemplating  bis 
work." 

I  had  never  known  her  fo  communica- 
tive j  but  my  pleafed  attention,  inflead  of 
drawing  her  on,  led  her  to  check  herfelf. 
Phoebe,  who  had  been  bufily  employed  in 
trimming  a  flaunting  yellow  Azalia,  ,now 
turned  to  me,  and  faid, — "  Why  it  is  only 
the  Chriflmas  month  that  our  labours  are 
fufpended,  and  then  we  have  fo  much  plea- 
fure  that  we  want  no  bufinefs  ;  fuch  in  door 
feflivities  and  diverfions,  that  that  dull 
month  is  with  us  the  gayeft  in  the  year." 
So  faying  me  called  Lucilla  to  affift  her  in 
tying  up  the  branch  of  an  orange-tree,  which 
the  wind  had  broken. 

I  was  going  to  offer  my  fervices  when 
Mrs.  Stanley  joined  us  before  I  could  ob- 
tain 
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tain  an  anfwer  to  my  qucftioa  about  thefe 
Chriftmas  diverfions.  A  flranger,  who  had 
fecn  me  purfuing  Mrs.  Stanley  in  her  walks, 
might  have  fuppofed  that  not  the  daughter, 
but  the  mother,  was  the  object  of  my  attach- 
ment. But  with  Mrs.  Stanley  I  could  al- 
ways talk  of  Lucilla,  with  Lucilla  I  durft 
not  often  talk  of  herfelf. 

The  fond  mother  and  I  flood  looking 
with  delight  on  the  fair  gardeners.  When 
I  had  admired  their  alacrity  in  thefe  inno- 
cent purfuits,  their  fondnefs  for  retirement, 
and  their  cheerful  delight  in  its  pleafures ; 
Mrs.  Stanley  replied,  "  yes,  Lucilla  is  half 
a  nun.  She  likes  the  rule,  but  not  the 
vow.  Poor  thing  !  her  confcience  is  fo  ten- 
der that  me  oftener  requires  encouragement 
than  reftraint.  While  me  was  making  this 
plantation,  me  felt  herfelf  fo  abforbed  by  it, 
that  flic  came  to  me  one  day,  and  faid  that 
her  gardening  work  fo  fafcinated  her,  that 
me  found  whole  hours  pa  fled  unperceived, 
and  me  began  to  be  uneafy  by  obferving 
that  all  cares,  and  all  duties  were  fufpended 

while 
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while  me  was  difpofing  beds/of  Carnations, 
or  knots  of  Anemonies.  Even  when  fhe 
tore  herfelf  away,  and  returned  to  her  em- 
ployments, her  flowers  flill  purfued  her,  and 
the  improvement  of  her  mind  gave  way- to 
the  cultivation  of  her  Geraniums." 

"  *  I  am  afraid,'  faid  the  poor  girl,  '  that 
I  muft  really  give  it  up/  I  would  not  hear 
of  this.  I  would  not  fuffer  her  to  deny  her- 
felf fo  pure  a  pleafure.  She  then  fuggefted 
the  expedient  of  limiting  her  time,  and 
hanging  up  her  watch  in  the  confervatory  to 
keep  her  within  her  prefcribed  bounds.  She 
is  fo  obfervant  of  this  reftri&ion,  that  when 
her  allotted  time  is  expired,  fhe  forces  her- 
felf to  leave  off  even  in  the  midft  of  the 
moft  interefting  operation.  By  this  limita- 
tion a  treble  end  is  anfwered.  Her  time  is 
faved,  felf-denial  is  exercifed,  and  the  inte- 
refl  which  would  languifh  by  protra&ing  the 
work  is  kept  in  frefli  vigour."  I  told  Mrs. 
Stanley  that  I  had  obferved  her  watch  hang- 
ing in  a  citron  tree  the  day  I  came,  but 
little  thought  it  had  a  moral  meaning.  She 

VOL.  ii.  i  faid 
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faid  "  it  had  never  been  left  there  fince  I  had: 
been  in  the  houfe,  for  fear  of  caufmg  inter- 
rogatories." Here  Mrs.  Stanley  left  me  to 
rhy  meditations. 

It  is  wifely  ordered  that  all  mortal  en- 
joyments mould  have  fome  alloy.  I  never 
tafted  a  pleafure  fince  I  had  been  at  the 
Grove,  I  never  witneffed  a  grace,  I  never 
heard  related  an  excellence  of  Lucilla  with- 
out a  figh  that  my  beloved  parents  did 
not  mare  my  happinefs.  "  How  would 
they,*'  faid  I,  "  delight  in  her  delicacy,  re- 
joice in  her  piety,  love  her  benevolence^ 
admire  her  humility,  her  ufefulnefs !  O  how 
do  children  feel,  who  wound  the  peace  of 
living  parents  by  an  unworthy  choice,  when 
not  a  little  of  my  comfort  fprings  from  the 
certainty  that  the  departed  would'rejoice  in 
mine  !  Even  from  their  blefled  abode,  my 
grateful  heart  feems  to  hear  them  fay, 
"This  is  the  creature  we  would  have  chofen 
forthee!  This  is  the  creature  with  whom  we 
ihall  rejoice  with  thee  through  all  eternity!" 

Yet  fuch  was  my  inconfiftency,  that 

charmed 
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charmed  as  I  was  that  fo  young  and  lovely 
a  woman  could  be  fo  cheaply  pleafed,  and 
delighted  with  that  fimplicity  of  tafte  which 
made  her  referable  my  favourite  heroine  of 
Milton  in  her  amufements,  as  well  as  in 
her  domeftic  purfuits  ;  (till  I  longed  to  know 
what  thofe  Chriftmas  diverfibns,  fo  flightly 
hinted  at,  could  be  j  diverfions  which  could 
reconcile  thefe  girls  to  their  abfence  not 
only  from  their  green«houfe  but  from, 
London.  I  could  hardly  fear  indeed  to 
find  at  Stanley  Grove  what  the  newfpapers 
pertly  call  Private  Theatricals.  Still  I  fuf- 
pecled  it  might  be  fome  gay  diffipation,  not 
tuiite  fuited  to  their  general  character,  nor 
congenial  to  their  ufual  amufements.  My 
mother's  favourite  rule  o&conjiftency  ftrongly 
forced  itfelf  on  my  mind,  though  I  tried  to  re- 
pel the  fuggeftion  as  unjuft  and  ungenerous. 
Of  what  meanneiTes  will  not  love  be  guil- 
ty! It  drove  me  to  have  recourfe  to  my 
friend  Mrs.  Comfit  to  diffipate  my  doubts. 
From  her  I  learnt  that  that  cold  and  com- 
fortlefs  feafon  was  mitigated  at  Stanley  Grove 
12  by 
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by  feveral  feafts  for  the  poor  of  different 
claffes  and  ages.  "  Then,  Sir,"  continued 
fhe,  "if  you  could  fee  the  blazing  fires, 
and  the  abundant  provifioas!  The  roafling 
and  the  boiling  and  the  baking.  The  houfe 
is  all  alive !  On  thofe  days  the  drawers  and 
(helves  of  Mifs  Lucilla's  (lore-room  are 
completely  emptied.  'Tis  the  moft  delight- 
ful buttle,  Sir,  to  fee  our  young  ladies  ty- 
ing on  the  good  women's  warm  cloaks, 
fitting  their  caps  and  aprons,  and  fending 
home  blankets  to  the  infirm  who  cannot 
come  themfelves.  The  very  little  ones 
kneeling  down  on  the  ground  to  try  on 
the  poor  girls'  fhoes  ;  even  little  Mifs  Celiaj 
and  (he  is  fo  tender  to  fit  them  exactly  and 
not  hurt  them  !  Laft  feaft-day,  not  finding 
a  pair  fmall  enough  for  a  poor  little  girl, 
fhe  privately  flipped  off  her  own  and  put 
on  the  child.  It  was  fome  time  before 
it  was  difcovered  that  (he  herfelf  was  with- 
out (hoes.  We  are  all  alive,  Sir.  —  Par- 
lour and  Kail  and  kitchen,  all  is  in  motion ! 
Books  and  bufmefs  and  walks,  and  gar- 
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dening,  all  is  forgotten  for  thefe  few  happy 
days." 

How  I  hated  myfelf  for  my  fufpicion ! 
And  how  I  loved  the  charming  creatures 
who  could  find  in  thefe  humble  but  ex- 
hilarating duties  an  equivalent  for  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  metropolis !  "  Surely,"  faid  I 
to  myfelf,  "  my  mother  would  call  this 
confiftency,  when  the  amufements  of  a  reli- 
gious family  fmack  of  the  fame  flavour  with 
its  bufinefs  and  its  duties."  My  heart  was 
more  than  eafy  ;  it  was  dilated,  while  I  con- 
gratulated myfelf  in  the  thought  that  there 
•were  young  ladies  to  be  found,  who  could 
fpend  a  winter  not  only  unrepiningly,  but 
cheerfully  and  delightedly  in  the  country. 

I  am  aware  that  were  I  to  repeat  my  con- 
verfations  with  Lucilla,  I  mould  fubjecl: 
myfelf  to  ridicule  by  recording  fuch  cold  and 
fpiritlefs  difcourfe  on  my  own  part.  But  I  had 
not  yet  declared  my  attachment.  I  made  it  a 
point  of  duty  not  to  violate  my  engagement 
with  Mr.  Stanley.  I  was  not  addrefling 
declarations,  but  fludying  the  chara&er  of 
i  3  her 
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her  on  whom  the  happinefs  of  my  life  was 
to  depend.  I  had  refolved  not  to  fhow  my 
attachment  by  any  overt  aft.  I  confined 
the  expreffion  of  my  afle&ion  to  \hatferies. 
cffma/l,  quiet  attentions,  which  an  accurate 
:  idge  of  the  human  heart  has  pronounced 
to  be  the  fureft  avenue  to  a  delicate  mind. 
I  had,  in  the  mean  time,  the  inexpreflible 
felicity  to  obferve  a  conftant  union  of  feel- 
ing, as  well  as  a  general  confonancy  of  opi- 
nion between  us.  Every  fentiment  feemed 
a  reciprocation  of  fympathy,  and  every  look, 
of  intelligence.  This  unftudied  correfpond- 
cnce  enchanted  me  the  more,  as  I  had  always 
confidered  that  a  conformity  of  taftes  was 
nearly  as  neceflary  to  conjugal  happinefs,  as 
a  conformity  of  principles. 


CHAP, 
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ONE  morning  I  took  a  ride  alone  to  b^reak- 
faft  at  Lady  Afton's,  Mr.  Stanley  having 
exprefled  a  particular  defire  that  I  mould 
cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  her  fon.  "  Sir 
George  is  not  quite  twenty,"  faid  he,  "  and 
your  being  a  few  years  older,  will  make 
him  confider  your  friendlhip  as  an  honour 
to  him ;  I  am  fure  it  will  be  an  advantage." 

In  her  own  .little  family  circle,  I  had  the 
pleafure  of  feeing  Lady  Aflon  appear  to 
more  advantage  than  I  had  yet  done.  Her 
underftanding  is  good,  and  her  affections  are 
flrong.  She  had  received  a  too  favourable 
prepofleffion  of  my  character  from  Mr. 
Stanley,  and  treated  me  with  as  much  open- 
nefs  as  if  I  had  been  his  fon. 

The  gentle  girls,  animated  by  the  fpirit 
of  their  brother,  feemed  to  derive  both 
happinefs  and  importance  from  his  pre- 
fence :  while  the  amiable  young  Baronet 
himftlf  won  my  affedion  by  his  engaging 
j  4  manners, 
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manners,  and  my  efteerh  by  his  good  fenfe, 
and  his  confiderablc  acquirements  in  every 
thing  which  becomes  a  gentleman. 

This  vifit  exemplified  a  remark  I  had 
fometimes  made,  that  fhy  characters,  who 
from  natural  timidity  are  referred  in  gene- 
ral fociety,  open  themfelves  with  pecu- 
liar warmth  and  franknefs  to  a  few  felect 
friends,  or  to  an  individual  of  whom  they 
think  kindly.  A  diilant  manner  is  not  al- 
ways, as  is  fufpected,  the  refult  of  a  cold 
heart,  or  a  dull  head  j  nor  is  gaiety  necef- 
farily  connected  with  feeling.  High  animal 
fpirits,  though  they  often  evaporate  in  mere 
talk,  yet  by  their  warmth  and  quicknefs  of 
motion  obtain  the  credit  of  ftrong  fenfibi- 
lity  ;  a  fenfibility  however,  of  which  the 
heart  is  not  always  the  fountain.  While  in 
the  timid,  that  filence,  which  is  conftrued  in- 
to pride,  indifference,  or  want  of  capacity, 
is  often  the  effect  of  keen -feelings.  Friend- 
ihip  is  the  genial  climate  in  which  fuch  hearts 
difclofe.  themfelves  j  they  flourifh  in  the 
made,  and  kindnefs  alone  makes  them  ex- 
pand. A  keen  difcerner  will  often  detect, 

in 
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in  fuch  characters,  qualities  which  are  not 
always  connected  with 

the  rattling  tongue 

Of  faucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 

•» 

When  people  who  have  feen  little  of  each 
other  are  thrown  together,  nothing  brings  on 
free  communication  fo  quickly,  orfo  pleafant- 
ly,  as  their  being  both  intimate  with  a  third 
perfon,  for  whom  all  parties  entertain  one 
common  fentiment.  Mr.  Stanley  feemed  al- 
ways a  point  of  union  between  his  neigh- 
bours and  me. 

After  various  topics  had  been  difcufled, 
Lady  Afton  remarked,  that  me  could  now 
trace  the  goodnefs  of  Providence  in  having 
fo  ordered  events,  as  to  make  thofe  things 
which  me  had  fo  much  dreaded  at  the  time 
work  out  advantages  which  could  not  have 
been  otherwife  obtained  for  her. 

"  I  had  a  fingular  averfion,'*  added  me, 
<f  to  the  thoughts  of  removing  to  this 
place  and  quitting  Sir  George's  eftate  in 
Warwickshire,  where  I  had  fpent  the  hap- 
pied  years  of  my  life.  When  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  lofe  him,"  (here  a  tear  quietly 

ft rayed 
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ftrayed  down  her  cheek,)  "  I  refolved  never 
to  remove  from  the  place  where  he  died.  I 
had  fully  perfuaded  myfelf  that  it  was  a  duty 
to  do  all  I  could  to  cherifh  grief.  I  obliged 
myfelf  as  a  law,  to  fpend  whole  hours  every 
day  in  walking  round  the  place  where  he 
was  buried.  Thefe  melancholy  vifits,  the 
intervals  of  which  were  filled  with*  tears, 
prayers,  and  reading  a  few  good,  but  not 
well  choien,  books,  made  up  the  whole 
round  of  my  fad  exiftencc.  I  had  nearly 
forgotten  that  I  had  any  duties  to  perform, 
that  1  had  any  mercies  left.  Almoft  all  the 
cffecT:  which  the  fight  of  my  children  pro- 
duced in  me  was,  by  their  refemblance  to 
their  father,  to  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I 
had  loft. 

"  I  was  not  fufficiently  aware  how  much 
more  truly  I  mould  have  honoured  his  me- 
mory, by  training  his  living  reprefcntatives, 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  he,  had  he  been  living, 
would  have  approved.  My  dear  George," 
added  me,  fmiling  at  her  fon,  through  her 
tears,  "  was  glad  to  get  away  to  fchool, 
and  my  poor  girls,  when  they  loft  the  com- 
pany 
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pany  of  their  brother,  loft  all  the  little 
chearfulnefs  which  my  reclufe  habits  had 
left  them.  We  funk  into  total  inaction, 
and  our  lives  became  as  comfortless  as  they, 
were  unprofitable." 

"  My  dear  Madam,"  faid  Sir  George,  in 
the  mod  affectionate  tone  and  manner,  "  I 
can  only  forgive  myfelf  from  the  ccnfidera- 
tion  of  my  being  then  too  young  and  thought- 
lefs,  to  know  the  valus  of  the  mother, 
xvhofe  forrcws  ought  to  have  endeared  my 
home  to  me,  inftead  of  driving  me  from  it.'* 

"  They  are  my  faults,  mv  dear  George., 
and  not  yours  that  1  am  n  hiring.  Few 
mothers  would  have  acted  like  me  ;  few 
fons  differently  from  you.  Your  affection- 
ate heart  deferved  a  warmer  return  than  iny 
broken  fpirits  were  capable  of  making  you. 
But  I  was  telling  you,  Sir/'  laid  the,  again 
addrefling  herfelf  to  me,  "  that  the  e  vent 
of  my  coming  to  this  place,  not  only  be- 
came  the  fource  of  my  prefent  peace,  and 
»f  the  comfort  of  mv  children,  but  that  it-f 
refult  enables  me  to  1  >ok  forward  with  a 
chearful  hope  to  that  flate  where  the;  is 
7  neither 
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neither  fin,  forrow,  nor  reparation.  The 
thoughts  of  death,  which  ufed  to  render  me 
ufelefs,  now  make  me  only  ferious.  The 
reflection  that  '  the  night  cometh,'  which 
ufed  to  extinguifh  my  activity,  now  kindles  if. 

"  Forgive  me,  Sir,"  added  fhe,  wiping 
her  eyes,  "  thefe  are  not  fuch  tears  as  I 
then  died.  Thefe  are  tears  of  gratitude,  I 
had  almoft  faid  of  joy.  In  the  family  at  the 
Grove,  Providence  had  been  providing  for 
me  friends,  for  whom,  I  doubt  not,  I  mail 
blefs  him  in  eternity. 

"  I  had  long  been  convinced  of  the  im- 
portance of  religion.  I  had  always  felt  the 
infufficiency  of  the  world  to  beftow  happi- 
nefs  ;  but  I  had  never  before  beheld  religion 
in  fuch  a  form.  I  had  never  been  furnimed 
with  a  proper  fubftitute  for  the  worldly 
pleafures  which  I  yet  defpifed.  I  did  right 
in  giving  up  diverfions,  but  I  did  wrong  in 
giving  up  employment,  and  in  neglecting 
duties.  I  knew  famething  of  religion  as  a 
principle  of  fear,  but  I  had  no  conception  of 
it  as  a  motive  to  the  love  of  God,  and  as  the 

fpring 
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fpring  of  a&ive  duty  :  nor  did  I  confider  it 
as  a  fource  of  inward  peace.  Books  had  not 
been  of  any  great  fervice  to  me,  for  I  had 
no  one  to  guide  me  in  the  choice,  or  to  af- 
fift  me  in  the  perufal.  I  went  to  my  daily 
taik  of  devotion  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  re- 
turned from  it  with  no  other  fenfe  of  com- 
fort but  that  I  had  not  omitted  it. 

"  My  former  friends  and  acquaintance 
had  been  decent  and  regular ;  but  they  had 
adopted  religion  as  a  form,  and  not  as  a  prin- 
ciple. It  was  compliance  and  not  convic- 
tion. It  was  conformity  to  cuftom,  arid  not 
the  perfuafion  of  the  heart.  Judge  then  how 
I  muft  have  been  affected,  in  a  ftate  when 
forrow  and  difappointment  had  made  my 
mind  peculiarly  impreflible,  with  the  con- 
verfation  and  example  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  !  I/faw  in  them  that  religion  was  not 
a  formal  profeflion,  but  a  powerful  princi- 
ple. It  ran  through  their  whole  life  and 
character.  All  the  chriftian  graces  were 
brought  into  adion  in  a  way,  with  a  uni:- 
i  formity, 
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formity,  and  a  beauty,  which  nothing  but 
Chriftian  motives  could  have  effected. 

"  The  change  which  took  place  in  my 
own  mind,  however,  was  progreflive.  The 
ftrict  confonancy  which  I  obferved  between 
their  fentiments  and  actions,  and  thofe  of 
Dr.  Barlow  and  Mr.  Jackfon,  ftrengthened 
and  confirmed  mine.  This  fimilarity  in  all 
points,  was  a  frcfh  confirmation  that  they 
were  all  right.  The  light  of  religion  gra- 
dually grew  flronger,  and  the  way  more 
fmooth.  It  was  literally  a  '  lamp  to  my  feet,' 
for  I  walked  more  fafely  as  I  faw  more 
clearly.  My  difficulties  infenfibly  leflened, 
and  my  doubts  difappeared.  I  flill  indeed 
continue  hourly  to  feel  much  caufe  to  be 
humbled,  but  none  to  be  unhappy." 

"When  lady  Afton  had  done  fpeakir.g, 
Sir  George  faid,  "  I  owe  a  thoufand  oblit 
gations  to  my  mother,  but  not  one  fo  great 
as  her  introduction  of  me  to  Mr.  Stanley/ 
He  has  given  a  bent  and  bias  to  my  fenti- 
inentb,  habits  and  purfuits,  to  which  I  trufl 

every 


every  day  will  add  frefli  ftrength.  I  look 
up  to  him  as  my  model  :  happy  if  I  may,  in 
any  degree,  be  able  to  form  myfelf  by  it ! 
Till  I  had  the  happinefs  of  knowing  you, 
Sir,  I  preferred  the  company  of  Dr.  Barlow 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  to  that  of  any  young  man, 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted. J* 

After  fome  further  converfation,  in  which; 
Sir  George,  with  great  credit  to  himfelf,  bore 
a  confiderable  part ;  Mifs  Afton  took  cou- 
rage to  afk  me  if  I  would  accompany  them 
all  into  the  garden,  as  flie  wimed  me  to* 
carry  home  intelligence  to  Mifs  Stanley,, 
of  the  flourishing  ftate  of  fome  American 
plants,  which  had  been  raifed  under  her  di- 
rection. To  fpeak  the  truth,  i  had  for 
fome  time  been  trying  to  bring  Lucilla  on 
the  tapis,  but  had  not  found  a  plaufible 
pretence.  I  now  enquired  if  Mifs  Stanley 
directed  their  gardening  purfuits. — "  She 
directs  all  our  purfuits,"  faid  the  two  bafli- 
ful,  blufhing  girls,  who  now,  for  the  firft 
time  in  thsir  lives,  fpoke  both  at  once ;  the 
fubject  kindling  an  energy  in  their  affection- 
ate 
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ate  hearts,  which  even  their  timidity  could 
not  rein  in, 

"  I  thought,  Clara,"  faid  Sir  George, 
"  that  M'ifs  Phzbe  Stanley  too  had  aiTiftcd 
in  laying  out  the  flower  garden.  Surely  (he 
is  not  behind  her  lifter  in  any  thing  that  is 
kind,  or  any  thing  that  is  elegant."  His 
complexion  heightened  as  he  fpoke,  and  he 
expreiTed  himfelf  with  an  emphafis,  which 
I  had  not  before  obferved  in  his  manner  of 
fpeaking.  I  ftole  a  glance  at  Lady  Afton, 
whofe  meek  eye  gliflened  with  pleafure,  at 
the  earneftnefs  with  which  her  fon  fpoke  of 
the  lovely  Phcebe.  My  rapid  imagination 
inftantly  (hot  forward  to  an  event,  which 
fome  years  hence  will  probably  unite  to 
families  fo  worthy  of  each  other.  Lady 
Afton,  who  already  honours  me  with  her 
confidence,  afterwards  confirmed  my  fuf- 
picions  on  a  fubjcft,  about  which  nothing 
but  the  extreme  youth  of  both  parties  made 
her  backwards  to  exprefs  the  fecret  hope 
{he  fondly  entertained. 

In  our  walk  round  the  gardens,  the  Mifa 
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Aftons  continued  to  vie  with  each  other, 
who  mould  be  warmed  in  the  pralfe  of  their 
young  friends  at  the  Grove.  To  Mifs  Stan- 
ley, they  gratefully  declared,  they  owed 
any  little  tafte,  knowledge,  or  love  of  good- 
nefs  which  they  themfelves  might  poflefs. 

It  was  delightful  to  obferve  thefe  quiet 
girls  warmed  and  excited  by  a  fubjecl:  fo  in- 
terefting.  I  was  charmed  to  fee  them  fo 
far  from  feeling  any  fhadow  of  envy  at  the 
avowed  fuperiority  of  their  young  friends, 
and  fo  unanimoufly  eloquent  in  the  praife 
of  merit  fo  eclipfing. 

After  having  admired  the  plants  of  which 
I  promifed  to  make  a  favourable  report,  I 
was  charged  with  a  large  and  beautiful  bou- 
quet for  the  young  ladies  at  the  Grove. 
They  then  drew  me  to  the  prettieft  fpot  in 
the  grounds.  While  I  was  admiring  it, 
Mifs  Clara,  with  a  blufh,  and  fome  hefita- 
tion,  begged  leave  to  aik  my  advice  about 
a  little  ruftic  building,  which  me  and  her 
fifters  were  juft  going  to  raife  in  honour 
of  the  Mifs  Stanleys.  It  was  to  be  dedi- 
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cated  to  them,  and  called  the  Temple  of 
Friendfliip.  "  My  brother,"  faid  me,  "  is 
kindly  aflifling  us.  The  materials  are  all 
prepared,  and  we  have  now  only  to  fix 
them  up." 

She  then  put  into  my  hands  a  little  plan. 
I  highly  approved  it ;  venturing,  however, 
to  fugged  fome  trifling  alterations,  which  I 
told  them  I  did  in  order  to  implicate  myfelf 
a  little  in  the  pleafant  project.  How  proud 
was  I  when  Clara  added,  "  that  Mifs  Stan- 
ley had  exprefled  a  high  opinion  of  my 
general  tafte!" — They  all  begged  me  to 
look  in  on  them  in  my  rides,  and  afiift  them 
with  my  farther  counfel ;  adding,  that,  above 
all  things,  I  muft  keep  it  a  fecret  at  the 
Grove. 

Lady  Afton  faid,  "  that  (he  expected  our 
whole  party  to  dine  at  the  Hall,  fome  day 
next  week."  Her  daughters  entreated  that 
it  might  be  poflponed  till  the  latter  end,  by 
which  time  they  doubted  not  their  little 
«dince  would  be  completed.  Sir  George 
then  told  me,  that  his  filters  had  re- 
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quefted  him  to  furnifh  an  infcription,  or  to 
endeavour  to  procure  one  for  me.  He 
added  his  wiflies  to  theirs  that  I  would  com- 
ply. They  all  joined  fo  earneftly  in  the 
entreaty  that  I  could  not  wifhftand  them, 
"  albeit  unufed  to  the  rhyming  mood." 

After  fome  deliberation,  Friday,  in  the 
next  week,  was  fixed  upon  for  the  party  at 
the  Grove  to  dine  at  Afton-Hall,  and  I  was 
to  carry  the  invitation.  I  took  a  refpectful 
leave  of  the  excellent  Lady  of  the  Manfion, 
and  an  affectionate  one  of  the  young  people  5 
with  whom  the  familiar  intercourfe  of  this 
quiet  morning  had  contributed  to  advance 
my  friendly  acquaintance,  more  than  could 
have  been  done  by  many  ceremonious 
meetings. 

When  I  returned  to  the  Grove,  which 
•was  but  juft  in  time  to  drefs  for  dinner, 
I  fpoke  with  fincere  fatisfa&ion  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  pafied  the  morning, 
It  was  beautiful  to  obferve  the  honeft  delight, 
tte  ingenuous  kindnefs,  with  which  Lucilla 
heard  me  commend  the  Mifs  Aftons.  No 
K  2  little 
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little  difparaging  hint  on  the  one  hand,  gently 
to  let  down  her  friends,  nor  on  the  other, 
no  fuch  exaggerated  praife  as  I  have  fome- 
fimes  feen  employed  as  a  fcreen  for  envy, 
or  as  a  trap  to  make  the  hearer  lower,  what 
the  fpeaker  had  too  highly  raifed. 

I  dropped  in  at  Afton-Hall  two  or  three 
times  in  the  courfe  of  the  week,  as  well  to 
notice  the  progrefs  of  the  work,  as  to  carry 
my  infcription,  -in  which,  as  Lucilla  was 
both  my  fubje&  and  my  mufe,  I  fucceeded 
rather  better  than  I  expected. 

On  the  Friday,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, our  whole  party  went  to  dine  at  the 
Hall.  In  our  way,  Mr.  Stanley  erprefled  the 
pleafure  it  gave  him,  that  Lady  Afton  was 
now  fo  convinced  of  the  duty  of  making 
home  agreeable  to  her  fon,  as  delightedly 
to  receive  fueh  of  her  friends  as  were  warmly 
difpofed  to  become  his. 

Sir  George,  who  is  extremely  well-bred, 
did  the  honours  admirably  for  fo  young  a 
man,  to  the  great  relief  of  his  excellent 
mother,  whom  long  retirement  had  ren- 
dered 
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dered  habitually  timid  in  a  party,  of  which 
fome  were  almoft  flrangers. 

The  Mifs  Aftons  had  fome  difficulty  to 
reflrain  their  young  guefls  from  running 
jdirecUy  to  look  at  the  progrefs  of  the  Ame- 
rican plants ;  but  as  they  grew  near  the 
myftenous  fpot,  they  were  not  zdlowed 
to  approach  5t  before  the  allotted  time. 

After  dinner,  when  the  whole  party  were 
walking  in  the  garden,  Lady  Afton  was  de- 
fired  by  her  .daughters  to  conduct  her  com- 
pany to  a  winding  grafs  walk,  near  the  little 
building,  but  from  whence  it  was  not  viable. 
While  they  were  all  waiting  at  the  appointed 
place,  the  two  elder  Mifs  Aftoni  gravely  took 
a  hand  of  Lucilla,  Sir  George  and  I  each 
prefented  a  hand  to  Phoebe,  and  in  profound 
filence,  and  great  ceremony,  we  led  them 
up  the  turf  fteps  into  this  fimple,  but  really 
pretty  temple.  The  initials  of  Lucilla  and 
Phoebe  were  carved  in  cypher  over  a  little 
ruftic  window,  under  which  was  written, 

"  Sacred  to  Friend/hip" 
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In  two  niches  prepared  for  the  purpofe,  we 
feverally  feated  the  two  aftonimed  nymphs, 
who  feemed  abfolutely  enchanted.  Above 
was  the  infcripdon  in  large  Roman  letters. 

The  A  (tons  looked  fo  much  alive,  that 
they  might  have  been  miftaken  for  Stanleys, 
who,  in  their  turn,  were  fo  affected  with  this 
tender  mark  of  friendfhip,  that  they  looked 
•as  tearful  as  if  they  had  been  Aftons.  After 
reading  the  infcription,  "  my  dear  Clara," 
faid  Lucilla  to  Mifs  Afton,  "  where  could 
you  get  thefe  beautiful  verfes  ?  Though 
the  praife  they  convey  is  too  flattering  to  be 
juft,  it  is  too  delicate  not  to  pleafe/  The 
lines  are  at  once  tender  and  elegant."  "  We 
got  them,"  faid  Mifs  Afton,  with  a  fweet 
vivacity,  "  where  we  get  every  thing  that  is 
good,  from  Stanley-Grove,"  bowing  mo- 
deftly  to  me. 

How  was  I  elated ;  and  how  did  Lucilla 
blufli !  but  though  me  now  tried  to  qualify 
her  flattery,  me  could  not  recal  it.  And  I 
would  not  allow  myfelf  to  be  robbed  of  the 
pure  delight  it  had  given  me.  All  the  com- 
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pany  feemed  to  enjoy  her  confufion  and  my 
pleafure. 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  as  we  crofied 
the  Park,  we  had  feen  enter  the  houfe, 
through  a  back  avenue,  a  proceflion  of  little 
girls  neatly  drefied  in  a  uniform.  In  a  whif- 
per  I  afked  Lady  Afton  what  it  meant. 
"  You  are  to  know,"  replied  her  Ladymip, 
"  that  my  daughters  adopt  all  Mifs  Stanley's 
plans,  and  among  the  reft,  that  of  aflbcia- 
ting  with  all  their  own  indulgences  fome 
little  a&  of  charity,  that  while  they  are  re- 
ceiving pleafure,  they  may  alfo  be  confer- 
ring it.  The  opening  of  the  Temple  of 
Friendfhip  is  likely  to  afford  too  much 
gratification,  to  be  paflfed  over  without  fome 
fuch  afibciation.  So  my  girls  give  to-day 
a  little  feaft,  with  prizes  of  merit,  to  their 
village  fchool,  and  to  a  few  other  deferring 
young  perfons." 

When  we  had  taken  our  feats  in  the  tem- 
ple, Phoebe  fuddenly  cried  out,  clafping  her 
hands  in  an  extafy,  "  Only  look,  Lucilla  ! 
There  is  no  end  to  the  enchantment.  It  is 
K  4  all 
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all  fairy  land."  On  cafting  our  eyes  as  (he 
directed,  we  were  agreeably  furprifed  with 
obferving  a  large  kind  of  temporary  fhed  or 
booth  at  fome  diftance  from  us.  It  was 
picturefquely  fixed  near  an  old  fpreading 
oak,  and  was  ingenioufly  compofed  of 
branches  of  trees,  frefli  and  green.  Under 
the  oak  flood  ranged  the  village  maids. 
We  walked  to  the  fpot.  The  infide  of  the 
booth  was  hung  round  with  caps,  aprons, 
bonnets,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  coarfe, 
but  neat  articles  of  female  drefs.  On  a 
ruftic  table  was  laid  a  number  of  Bibles, 
and  fpecimens  of  feveral  kinds  of  ccarfe 
works,,  and  little  manufactures.  The  vari- 
ous performances  were  examined  by  the 
company  ;  feme  prefents  were  given  to  all. 
But  additional  prizes  were  awarded  by  the 
young  PatronefTes,  to  the  befl  fpecimens  of 
different  work  to  the  beft  fpinners,  the 
beft  knitters,  the  beft  manufacturers  of  fplit 
ilraw,  and  the  beft  performers  in  plain 
work,  I  think  they  called  it. 

Three  grown  up  young  women,  neatly 
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drefled,  and  of  modefl  manners,  ftood  be- 
hind. It  appeared  that  one  of  them  ha4 
taken  fuch  good  care  of  her  young  fillers 
and  brothers,  fince  their  mother's  death  ; 
and  had  fo  prudemly  managed  her  father's 
houfe,  that  ic  had  faved  him  from  an  impru- 
dent fecond  choice.  Another  had  poft- 
poned,  for  many  months,  a  marriage  in 
which  her  heart  was  engaged,  becaufe  me 
had  a  paralytic  grandmother  whom  me  at- 
tended day  and  night,  and  whom  nothing, 
not  even  love  itfelf,  could  tempt  her  to  de* 
fert.  Death  had  now  releafed  the  aged 
fufferer,  the  wedding  TTCS  to  take  place  next 
Sunday.  The  third  had  for  above  a  year 
worked  two  hours  every  day  over  and  above 
her  fet  time,  and  applied  the  gains  to  clothe 
the  orphan  child  of  a  deceafed  friend.  She 
alfo  was  to  accompany  her  lover  to  the  altar 
on  Sunday,  but  had  made  it  a  condition  of 
her  marrying  him,  that  me  mould  be  al, 
lowed  to  continue  her  fupernumerary  hours 
work,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  orphan. 
All  three  had  been  exemplary  in  their  a^« 
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tendance  at  church,  as  well  as  in  their  ge- 
neral conduct.  The  fair  Patronefles  pre- 
Tented  each  with  a  handfome  Bible,  and 
with  a  complete,  plain,  but  very  neat  fuit  of 
apparel. 

While  thefe  gifts  were  diftributtng,  I 
•whifpered  Sir  John,  that  one  fuch  ticket  as 
we  were  each  defired  to  take  for  Squallini's 
benefit  would  furnifh  the  cottages  of  thefe 
poor  girls.  "  And  it  Jhall"  replied  he 
with  emphafis.  "  How  little  a  way  will 
that  fum  go  in  fupeifluities,  which  will 
make  two  honeft  couple  happy  !  How  coflly 
Is  vanity,  how  cheap  is  charity !" 

*c  Can  thefe  happy,  ufeful  young  crea- 
tures be  my  little,  inactive,  infipid  Aftons, 
Charles  r"  whifpered  Mr.  Stanley,  as  we 
walked  away  to  leave  the  girls  to  fit  down  to 
their  plentiful  fupper,  which  was  fpread  on  a 
long  tabb  under  the  oak,  without  the  green 
booth.  This  group  of  figures  made  an  in- 
terefting  addition  to  the  fcenery,  when  we 
got  back  to  the  Temple,  and  often  attracted 
our  attention  while  we  were  engaged  in  con- 
verfation. 

CHAP 
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JL  HE  company  were  not  foon  weary  of 
admiring  the  ruftic  building,  which  feemed 
raifed  as  if  by  the  ftroke  of  a  magician's 
wand,  fo  rapidly  had  it  fprung  up.  They 
were  delighted  to  find  that  their  pleafure 
was  to  be  prolonged  by  drinking  tea  in  the 
temple. 

While  we  were  at  tea,  Mr.  Stanley,  ad- 
drefling  himfelf  to  me,  faid,  "  I  have  al- 
ways forgotten  to  alk  you  Charles,  if  your 
high  expectations  of  pleafure  from  the  fo- 
ciety  in  London  had  quite  anfwered  ?" 

"  I  was  entertained,  and  I  was  difap- 
pointed/'  replied  I.  "  I  always  found  the 
pleafure  of  the  moment  not  heightened,  but 
effaced  by  the  fucceeding  moment.  The 
ever  reftlefs,  rolling  tide  of  new  intelli- 
gence, at  once  gratified  and  excited  the 
pafiion  for  novelty,  which  I  found  to  be 
Is  grand  poiffon  qui  mange  les  fetits.  This 
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an  ephemeral   importance   to  every  thing, 
and  a  lafting  importance  tp  nothing.     We 
fkimmed  every  topic,  but  dived  into  none. 
Much  defultory  talk,    but  little  difcuflron. 
The  combatants  Ikirmifhed  like  men  whofe 
arms  were    kept   bright   by  conftant  ufe; 
who  were  accuftomed  to  a  flying  fight,  but 
who  avoided  the  fatigue  of  coming  to  clofe 
quarters.      What  v/as  old,    however    mo- 
mentous,   was  rejected  as  dull ;  what  was 
new,  however  infignificant,  was  thought  in- 
terefling.      Events  of  the  pad  week  were 
placed  with  thofe  beyond  the  flood  ;  and  the 
very  exiftence  of  occurrences  which  continu- 
ed to  be  matter  cf  deep  intereft  with  us  in 
the  country,  feemed  there  totally  forgotten. 
*e  I  found,  too,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  had  a  flandard  of  merit  of  their 
own ;    that    knowlege    of    the    town   was 
concluded  to  be  knowlege  of  the  world ; 
that   local  habits,   reigning   phrafes,    tem- 
porary fafhions,  and  an  acquaintance  with 
jhe  furface  of  manners,  was  fuppofed  to  be 
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knowlege  of  mankind.  Of  courfe,  he  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  topics  of  the  hour,  and 
the  anecdotes  of  a  few  modifh  leaders,  was 
ignorant  of  human  nature." 

Sir  John  obferved,  that  I  was  rather  tod 
young  to  be  a  praifer  of  pqft  times,  yet  he 
allowed,  that  the  ftandard  of  con  verfation  wa» 
not  fo  high  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
my  father,  by  whofe  reports  my  youthful 
afdour  had  been  inflamed.  He  did  not,  ill- 
deed  fuppofe,  that  men  were  lefs  intellectual 
now,  but  they  certainly  were  lefs  colloqui- 
ally intellectual.  "  For  this,"  added  he, 
**  various  reafons  may  be  afligncd.  In 
London  man  is  every  day  becoming  lefs  of 
a  focial,  and  more  of  a  gregarious  anima]. 
Crowds  are  as  little  favourable  to  conver£i- 

tion  as  to  reflection.     He  finds,  therefore, , 

7  5 

that  he  may  figure  in  the  mafs  with  lefs  ex- 
pence  of  mind:  and  as  to  women,  they 
figure  at  no  expence  at  aP.  They  find  that 
by  mixing  wish  myriads,  they  may  carry 
on  the  daily  intcrcourfe  of  life  without  be- 
ing 
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ing  obliged  to  bring  a  fingle  idea  to  enrich 
the  common  flock." 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  faid  I,  "  that  the 
dull  and  the  uninformed  love  to  fhelter 
their  infignifkance  in  a  crowd.  In  mingling 
with  the  multitude,  their  deficiencies  elude 
detection.  The  tapid  and  the  ignorant  are 
like  a  bad  play  ;  they  owe  the  little  figure 
they  make  to  the  drefs,  the  fcenery,  the 
mufic,  and  the  company. — The  *noife  and 
the  glare  tuke  off  all  attention  from  the  de- 
fects of  the  work.  The  fpe&ator  is  amufed, 
and  he  does  not  enquire  whether  it  is  with 
the  piece  or  with  the  accompaniments.  The 
end  is  attained,  and  he  is  little  felicitous 
about  the  means.  But  an  intellectual  wo- 
man, like  a  well  written  drama,  will  pleafe 
at  home  without  all  thefe  aids  and  adjuncts  ; 
nay,  the  beauties  of  the  fuperior  piece,  and 
of  the  fuperior  woman,  will  rife  on  a  more 
intimate  furvey.  But  you  were  going,  Sir 
John,  to  affign  other  caufes  for  the  decline 
and  fall  of  converfation."  • 

«  One 
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*f  One  very  affe&ing  reafon,"  replied  he, 
**'  is  that  the  alarming  (late  of  public  affairs 
fills  all  men's  minds  with  one  momentous 
objeft.  As  every  Englifhman  is  a  patriot, 
every  patriot  is  a  politician.  It  is  natural 
that  that  fubje&  mould  fill  every  mouth, 
which  occupies  every  heart,  and  that  little 
room  mould  be  left  for  extraneous  matter/* 

€t  I  mould  accept  this,"  faid  I,  "  as  a 
fatisfactory  vindication,  had  I  heard  that 
the  fame  abforbing  caufe  had  thinned  the 
public  places,  or  diminimed  the  attraction  of 
the  private  reforts  of  diilipation." 

"  There  is  a  third  reafon,"  faid  Sir  John. 
"  Polite  literature  has  in  a  good  degree  given 
way  to  experimental  philofophy.  The  ad* 
mirers  of  fcience  afle.rt,  that  the  iaft  was  the 
age  of  words,  and  that  this  is  the  age  of 
things.  A  more  fubftantial  kind  of  know- 
lege  has  partly  fuperfeded  thefe  elegant  flu- 
dies,  which  have  caught  fuch  hold  on  your 
affections." 

*I  heartily  wifli,"  replied  I,  <c  that   the 

new  purfuits  may  be  foun4  to  make  men 
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wifer  ;  they  certainly  have  not  made  them 
more  agreeable." 

"  It  is  affirmed,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  that 
the  prevailing  philofophical  ftudies  have  a 
religious  ufe,  and  that  they  naturally  tend  to 
elevate  the  heart  to  the  great  Author  of  the 
Univerfe." 

"  I  have  but  one  obje&ion  to  that  after- 
tion,"  replied  Sir  John,  "  namely,  that  it  is 
not  true.  This  fliould  feem,  indeed,  to  be 
their  direct  tendency ;  yet  experiment,  which 
you  know  is  the  foul  of  philofophy,  has 
proved  the  contrary." 

He  then  adduced  fome  inftances  in  our 
own  country,  which  I  forbear  to  name,  that 
clearly  evinced,  that  this  was  not  the  J:  ne- 
cefiary  confequence;  adding,  however,  a  few 
great  names  on  the  more  honourable  iide. 
He  next  adverted  to  the  Bail  lies,  the  Con- 
dorfets,  the  D'  Alemberts,  and  the  Lalandes, 
as  melancholy  proofs  of  the  inefficacy  of 
mere  fcience  to  make  Chriftians. 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  to  undervalue  philofophical  purfuits. 

The 
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The  modern  difcoveries  are  extremely  im- 
portant, efpecially  in  their  application  to  the 
purpofes  of  common  life  :  but  where  thefe 
are  purfued  exclufively,  1  cannot  help  pre- 
ferring the  ftudy  of  the  great  claflic  authors, 
thofc  exquifite  matters  of  life  and  manners, 
with  whofe  fpirit,  conversation  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  was  fo  richly  impreg- 
nated." 

"  I  confefs,"  faid  I,  "  that  there  may  be 
more  matter,  but  there  is  certainly  lefs  mind 
in  the  reigning  purfuits.  The  reputation  of 
(kill,  it  is  true,  may  be  obtained  at  a  much 
lefs  expence  of  time  and  intellect.  The  com- 
parative cheapnefs  of  theacquifition  holds  out 
the  powerful  temptation  of  more  credit,  with 
lefs  labour.  A  fufficienj:  knowl^ge  of  botany 
or  chemiflry  to  make  a  figure  in  company  is 
eafily  obtained,  while  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  hiftorians,  poets,  and  orators 
of  antiquity  requires  much  time,  and  clofe 
application."  "  But,"  exclaimed  Sir  John, 
"  can  the  fafhionable  ftudies  pretend  to  give 
the  fame  expanfion  to  the  mind,  the  fame  ele- 
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vation  to  the  fcntiments,  the  fame  energy  te 
the  feelings,  the  fame  flretch  and  compafs 
to  the  underftanding,  the  fame  correchiefs 
to  the  tafte,.  the  fame  grace  and  fpirit  to  the 
whole  moral  and  intelle&ual  man  ?" 

"  For  my  own  part,"  replied  I,  "  fo  fer 
from  faying  with  Hamlet,  '   Man  delights 
not  me,  nor  woman  neither.'  I  confefs,  I 
have  little  delight  in  any  thing  elfe.     The 
ftudy  of  the  human  mind,  is,  of  merely  hu- 
man ftudies,  my  chief  pleafure.     As  a  man, 
man  is  the  creature  with  whom  I  have  to 
do,  and  the  varieties  in  his  charader  intereft 
me  more  than   all  the  pofiible  varieties  of 
mofles,  and   fhells,    and    foffils.     To  view 
this  compound  creature  in  the  complexity 
of  his  a&ions,  as  pourtrayed  by  the  hand  of 
thofe  immortal  matters,    Tacitus  and  Plu- 
tarch 'f.  to  view  him  in  the  ftruggle  of  his 
paffions,    as    difplayed    by  Euripides    and 
Shakefpeare ;    to   contemplate  him  in  the 
blaze  of  his  eloquence,    by  the  two  rival 
orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  more  con- 
genial to  my  feelings,  than  the  ableft  dif- 
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quifition  of  which  matter  was  ever  the  fub- 
jecV*  Sir  John,  who  is  a  paflionate,  and 
rather  too  excluiive,  an  admirer  of  claffic 
lore,  warmly  declared  himfelf  of  my  opinion. 
•el  went  to  town,"  replied  I, "  with  a  mind 
eager  for  intellectual  pleafure.  My  memory 
was  not  quite  unfurnifhed  with  pafiages 
which  I  thought  likely  to  be  adverted  to, 
and  which  might  ferve  to  embellim  conver- 
fation,  without  incurring  the  charge  of  pe- 
dantry. But  though  moft  of  the  men  I 
converfed  with  were  my  equals  in  education, 
and  my  fuperiors  in  talent,  there  feemed 
little  difpofition  to  promote  fuch  topics  as 
might  bring  our  underflandings  into  play. 
Whether  it  is  that  bufmefs,  a&ive  life,  and 
public  debate,  abforb  the  mind,  and  make 
men  confider  fociety  rather  as  a  fcene  to 
reft  than  to  exercife  it,  I  know  not  j  cer- 
tain it  is  that  they  brought  lefs  into  the  trea- 
fury  of  converfation  than  I  expected ;  not 
becaufe  they  were  poor,  but  proud,  or  idle, 
and  referved  their  talents  and  acquifitions 
for  higher  occafions.  The  moft  opulent 
L  2  pofiefibrs, 
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poflefibrs,  I  often  found  the  moil  penurious 
contributors."  ^ 

"  Rien  de  trop"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  an  Author  *, 
whom  I  am  not  apt  to  quote  for  rules  of 
moral  conduct.  Yet  its  adoption  would  be 
a  falutary  check  againft  excefs  in  all  our  pur- 
fuits.  If  polite  learning  is  undervalued 
by  the  mere  man  of  fcience ;  it  is  perhaps 
over-rated  bv  the  mere  mnn  of  letters.  If 

• 

it  dignifies  retirement,  and  exalts  fociety,  it 
is  not  the  great  bufmefs  of  life  ;  it  is  not  the 
prime  fountain  of  moral  excellence. 
'  "  Well  fo  much  for  man,"  faid  Sir  John; 
"  but,  Charles,  you  have  not  told  us  what 
you  had  to  fay  of  woman,  in  your  obferva- 
tions  on  fociety." 

"  As  to  woman,"  replied  I,  "  I  declare 
that  I  found  more  propenfity  to  promote 
fubjects  of.  tafte  and  elegant  fpeculation 
among  fome  of  the  fuperior  clafs  of  females, 
than  in  many  of  my  own  fex.  The  more 
prudent  however,  are  reftrained  through 
*  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Pruffia. 
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fear  of  the  illiberal  fercafms  of  men,  who, 
not  contented  to  fupprefs  their  own  facul- 
ties, ridicule  all  intellectual  exertion  in  wo- 
men, though  evidently  arifing  from  a  modeft 
defire  of  improvement,  and  not  the  vanity 
of  hopelefs  rivalry." 

"  Charles  is  always  the  Paladin  of  the 
reading  ladies,"  faid  Sir  John.  "  I  do  not 
deny  it,"  replied  I,  "  if  they  bear  their  facul- 
ties meekly.  But  I  confefs  that  what  is  fneer- 
ingly  called  a  learned  lady,  is  to  me  far  pre- 
ferable to  a  fcientific  one,  fuch  as  I  en- 
countered one  evening,  who -talked  of  the 
fulcrum  and  the  lever,  and  the  ftatera,  which 
me  took  care  to  tell  us  was  the  Roman  fteel- 
yard,  with  all  the  fang-froid  of  philosophical 
conceit." 

"  Scientific  men,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  are 
in  general  admirable  for  their  fimplicity,  but 
in  a  technical  woman  I  have  feldom  found 
a  grain  of  tafie  or  elegance." 

"  I  own,"  replied  I,  "  I  mould  greatly 
prefer  a  fair  companion,  who  could  modeft- 
Jy  difcriminate  between  the  beauties  of  Vir- 
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gil  and  Milton,  to  one  who  was  always  dab- 
bling in  chemiftry,  and  who  came  to  dinner 
with  dirty  hands  from  the  laboratory.  And 
yet  I  admire  chemiftry  too ;  I  am  now 
only  fpeaking  of  that  knowlege  which  is 
defirable  in  a  female  companion ;  for  know- 
lege I  muft  have.  But  arts,  which  are  of 
immenfe  value  in  manufactures,  won't  make 
my  wife's  converfation  entertaining  to  me. 
Difcoveries  which  may  greatly  improve  dye- 
ing and  bleaching,  will  add  little  to  the  de- 
lights of  our  fummer  evening's  walk,  or 
winter  fire-fide." 

The  ladies,  Lucilla  efpecially,  fmiled  at 
my  warmth.  I  felt  that  there  was  approba- 
tion in  her  fmile,  and  though  I  thought  I 
had  faid  too  much  already,  it  encouraged  me 
to  go  on.  "I  repeat  that,  next  to  religion, 
whatever  relates  to  human  manners,  i&  mofl 
attracting  to  human  creatures.  To  turn 
from  converfation  to  compofition. — What  is 
it  that  excites  fo  feeble  an  intereft,  in  peru- 
fing  that  finely  written  poem  of  the  Abbe 
de  Lille )  "  Les  Jar  dins  !"  It  is  becaufe  his 
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garden  has  no  cultivators,  no  inhabitants, 
no  men  and  women.  What  confers  that 
powerful  charm  on  the  defcriptive  parts  of 
Paradife  Loft  ?  A  fafcination,  I  will  venture 
to  affirm,  paramount  to  all  the  lovely  and 
magnificent  fcenery  which  adorns  it.  Eden 
itfelf  with  all  its  exquifite  landfcape,  would 
excite  a  very  inferior  pleafure  did  it  Exhibit 
only  inanimate  beauties.  'Tis  the  proprietors, 
'tis  the  inhabitants,  'tis  the  livejlock,  of  Eden, 
which  feize  upon  the  affe&ions,  and  twine 
about  the  heart.  The  gardens,  even  of 
Paradife,  would  be  dull  without  the  gar- 
deners. 5Tis  mental  excellence,  'tis  moral 
.beauty  which  completes  the  charm.  Where 
this  is  wanting,  landfcape  poetry,  though  it 
may  be  read  with  pleafure,  yet  the  intereft 
it  raifes  is  cold.  It  is  admired,  but  feldqm 
remembered,  praifed,  but  feldom  quoted.  It 
leaves  no  definite  idea,  on  the  mind.  If  ge- 
neral, it  is  indiftinct ;  if  minute,  tedious." 

"It  muft  be  confefled,"  faid  Sir  John, 

"  that  fome  poets  are  apt  to  forget  that  the 

fined   reprefentation  of  nature  is  only  the 
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fcene,  not  the  object ;  the  canvas,  not  the 
portrait.  We  had  indeed  fome  time  ago,  fo 
much  of  this  gprgeous  fcene  painting,  fo 
much  fplendid  poetical  botany,  fo  many 
amorous  flowers,  and  fo  many  vegetable 
courtfhips;  fo  many  wedded  plants;  roots 
transformed  into  nymphs,  and  dwelling  in 
emerald  palaces ;  that  fome  how  or  other 
truth,  and  probability,  aftd  nature  and  man, 
flipt  out  of  the  picture,  though  it  mufl  be 
allowed  that  genius  held  the  pencil." 

« In  Mafon's  Englilh  Garden,"  replied  I, 
"  Alcander's  precepts  would  have  been 
cold,  had  there  been  no  perfonifi  cation. 
The  introduction  of  character  dramatizes 
what  elfe  would  have  been  frigidly  didactic. 
Thomfon  enriches  his  landfcape  with  here 
and  there  a  figure,  drawn  with  more  cor- 
rectnefs  than  warmth,  with  more  nature 
than  fpirit,  but  exalts  it  every  where  by  mo- 
ral allufion  aud  religious  reference.  The 
fcenery  of  Cowper  is  perpetually  animated 
with , {ketches  of  character,  enlivened  with 
portraits  from  real  life,  and  the  exhibition 

of 
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of  human  manners  and  pafiions.  His  moft 
exquifite  defcriptions  owe  their  vividincfs  to 
moral  illuftration. — Loyalty,  liberty,  pa- 
triotifm,  charity,  piety,  benevolence,  every 
generous  feeling,  every  glowing  fentiment, 
every  ennobling  paflion,  grows  out  of  his 
defcriptive  powers. — His  matter  always 
burfts  into  mind. — His  fhrubbery,  his  foreft, 
his  flower  garden,  all  produce 

"  Fruits  worthy  of  Paradife,"  / 

and  lead  to  immortality." 

Mr.  Stanley  faid,  adverting  again  to  the 
fubject  of  converfation,  it  was  an  amufement 
to  him  to  obferve,  what  impreffion  the  firft 
introduction  to  general  fociety  made  on  a 
mind  converfant  with  books,  but  to  whom 
the  world  was  in  a  manner  new. 

"I  believe,"  faid  Sir  John,  *e  that  an 
overflowing  commerce,  and  the  exceflive 
opulence  it  has  introduced,  though  favour- 
able to  all  the  fplendours  of  art,  and  me- 
chanic ingenuity,  yet  have  lowered  the 
ftandard  of  tafte,  and  debilitated  the  mental 
energies.  They  are  advantageous  to  lux- 
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ury,  but  fatal  to  intelled.  It  has  added  to 
the  brilliancy  of  the  drawing-room  itfelf,  but. 
dedu&ed  from  that  of  the  inhabitant.  It 
has  given  perfection  to  our  mirrors,,  our 
candelabres,  our  gilding,  our  inlaying,  and 
our  fculpture,  but  it  has  communicated  a  tor- 
por to  the  imagination,  and  enervated  our 
intellectual  vigour." 

"  In  one  way,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  fmiling, 
"  luxury  has  been  favourable  to  literature. 
From  the  unparalleled  fplendourof  our  print- 
ing, paper,  engraving,  illuminating,  and 
binding,  luxury  has  caufed  more  books  to 
be  purchaied,  while  from  the  growth  of 
time-abfording  diflipation,  it  caufes  fewer  to 
be  read.  Even  .where  books  are  not  much 
confidered  as  the  vehicle  of  inftru&ion  they 
are  become  an  indifpenfable  appendage  to  ele- 
gaiice.  But  I  believe,  we  were  much  more 
familiar  with  our  native  poets  in  their  former 
plain  garb,  than  fince  they  have  been  at- 
tired in  the  gorgeous  drefs  which  now  de- 
corates our  (helves. 

"  Poetry,"  continued  Mr,  Stanley,  "  has 

of 
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of  late  too  much  degenerated  into  perfonal 
fatire,  perfiflage  and  caricature,  among  one 
clafs  of  writers  ;  while  among  another,  it  has 
exhibited  the  vagrances  of  genius,  without 
the  infpiration  ;  the  exuberance  of  fancy, 
without  the  curb  of  judgement,  and  the  ec- 
centricities of  invention,  without  the  reflric- 
tions  of  tafte.  The  image  has  been  {trained, 
while  the  verfe  has  been  flackened.  We  have 
had  pleonafm  without  fullnefs,  and  facility 
without  force.  Redundancy  has  been  mif- 
taken  for  plenitude,  flimfmefs  for  eafe,  and 
diftortion  for  energy.  An  over  defire  of 
being  natural* has  made  the  poet  feeble,  and 
the  rage  for  being  fimple  has  fometimes  made 
him  filly.  The  fenfibility  is  fickly,  and  the 
elevation  vertiginous." 

"  To  Cowper,"  faid  Sir  John,  (f  matter 
of  melody  as  he  is,  the  mifchief  is  partly  at- 
tributable. Such  an  original  muft  naturally 
have  a  herd  of  imitators.  If  they  cannot  at- 
tain to  his  excellencies,  his  faults  are  always 
attainable.  The  refemblance  between  the 
mafter  and  the  fcholar  is  found  chiefly  in 

his 
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his  defeds.  The  determined  imitator  of  an 
eafy  writer  becomes  vapid,  of  a  fublime 
one,  abfurd.  Cowper's  eafe  appeared  his 
moil  imitable  charm  :  but  eafe  aggravated  is 
infipidity.  His  occafional  negligences  his 
difciples  adopted  uniformly.  In  Coxvper 
there  might  fometimes  be  careleffnefs  in  the 
verfe,  but  the  verfe  itfelf  was  fuftained  by 
the  vigour  of  the  fentiment.  The  imitator 
forgot  that  his  ftrength  lay  in  the  thought ; 
that  his  buoyant  fpirit  always  fupported  it- 
felf; that  the  figure  though  amplified  was 
never  diftorted  ;  the  image  though  bold  was 
never  incongruous,  and  tne  illuilratioft ' 
though  new  was  never  falfe. 

"  The  evil,  however,*'  continued  Sir  John? 
"feems  to  be  correcting  itfelf.  The  real 
genius,  which  exifls  in  feveral  of  this  whim- 
fical  fchool,  I  iruft,  will  at  length  lead  them 
to  prune  their  excrefcences,  and  reform  their 
youthful  eccentricities.  Their  good  fenfe 
will  teach  them  that  the  fureft  road  to  fame, 
is  to  condefcend  to  tread  in  the  luminous 
track  of  their  great  precursors  in  the  arf 

They 
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They  will  fee  that  deviation  is  not  always  im- 
provement ;  that  whoever  wants  to  be  better 
than  nature,  will  infallibly  be  worfe  ;  that 
truth  in  tafte  is  as  obvious  as  in  morals, 
and  as  certain  as  in  mathematics.  In  other 
quarters,  both  the  Claffic  and  the  Gothic 
inufic  are  emuloufly  foaring,  and  I  hail  the 
reftoration  of  genuine  poetry  and  pure  tafte." 

"  I  muft  not/'  faid  I,  "  loquacious  as  I 
have  already  been,  difmifs  the  fubject  of 
converfation,  without  remarking  that  I 
found  there  was  one  topic,  which  feemed  as 
uniformly  avoided  by  common  confent,  as 
if  it  had  been  banimed  by  the  interdict  of 
abfolute  authority  ;  and  that  fome  forfeit- 
ure, or  at  leaft  dishonour  and  difgrace,  were 
to  follow  it  on  conviction  —  I  mean,  re- 
ligion." 

"  Surely,  Charles,"  faid  Sir  John, '"  you 
would  not  convert  general  converfation  into 
a  divinity  fcheol,  and  friendly  focieties  into 
debating  clubs." 

<f  Far  from  it,"  replied  I, "  nor  do  I  deiire 
that  ladies  and  gentlemen  over  their  tea  and 
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coffee  mould  rehearfe  their  articles  of  faith, 
or  fill  the  intervals  of  carving  and  eating 
with  introducing  dogmas,  or  difcuffing  con- 
troverfies.     I  do  not  wifh  to  erect  the  fochll 
table,  which  was  meant  fer  innocent  relaxa- 
tion, into  an  arena  for  theological  comba- 
tants.    I  only  wifh,  as  people  live  fo  much 
together,  that  if,  when  out  of  the  multitude 
of  topics  which  arife  in  converfation,    an 
unlucky  wight  happens  to  ftart  a  ferious 
thought,  I  could  fee  a  cordial  recognition  of 
its  importance  ;  I  wifh,  I  could  fee  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  purfue  it,  inflead  of  a  chilling  filence 
which  obliges  him  to  draw  in,  as  if  he  had 
dropped  fomething  dangerous  to  the  ftate, 
or  inimical  to  the  general  cheerfulnefs,  or 
derogatory  to   his   own   underftanding.     I 
only  defire,  that  as,  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  fpeaker,  but  merely  from  the 
overflowing  fullnefs  of  a  mind  habitually  oc- 
cupied with  one  leading  concern,  we  eafily 
perceive  that  one  of  the  company  is  a  law- 
yer, another  a  foldier,  a  third  a  phyfician  ; 
I  only  wifh,  that  we  tould  oftener  difcover 
1 1       V  from 
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from  the  fame  plenitude,  fo  hard  to  con- 
ceal where  it  exifls,  that  we  were  in  a  com- 
pany of  Chriftians." 

4*  We  mufl  not  expect  in  our  days,'* 
faid  Mr.  Stanley,  c;  to  fee  revive  that  ani- 
mating picture  of  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gious intercourfe  given  by  the  prophet — 
*  Then  they  that  feared  the  Lord,  fpake 
often  one  to  another.'  And  yet  one  cannot 
but  regret  that,  in  felect  fociety,  men  well  in- 
formed as  we  know,  well  principled  as  we 
hope,  having  one  common  pprtion  of  being  to 
fill,  having  one  common  faith,  one  common 
father,  one  common  journey  to  perform, 
one  common  termination  to  that  journey, 
and  one  common  object  in  view  beyond  it, 
mould,  whtn  together,  be  fo  unwilling  to  ad- 
vert occafionally  to  thofe  great  points,  which 
Uoubtlefs  often  occupy  them  in  fecret ; 
that  they  mould  on  the  contrary  adopt  a 
fort  of  inverted  hypocrify,  and  wifh  to  ap- 
pear worfe  than  they  really  are ;  that  they 
mould  be  fo- backward  to  give  or  to  gain  in- 
formation, to  lend  or  to  borrow  lights,  in  a 
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matter  in  which  they  are  all  equally  inte- 
refted ;  which  cannot  be  the  cafe  in  any  other 
poffible  fubjecV* 

(  "  In  all  human  concerns,"  faid  I,  "  we 
find  that  thofe  difpofitions,  tafles,  and  affec- 
tions, which  are  brought  into  exercife,  flcu- 
rifh,  while  ethers  are  fmothered  by  con- 
cealment." "  It  is  certain,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  that  knowledge  which  is  never 
brought  forward,  is  apt  to  decline.  Some 
feelings  require  'to  be  excited  in  order  to 
know  if  they  exift.  In  mort,  topics  of  every 
kind,  which  are  kept  totally  out  of  fight, 
make  a  fainter  impreflion  on  the  mind,  than 
-fuch  as  are  occasionally  introduced.  Com- 
munication is  a  great  ftrengthener  of  any 
principle.  Feelings,  as  well  as  ideas,  are 
often  elicited  by  collifon.  Thoughts  that 
are  never  to  be  produced,  in  time  feldom 
prefent  themfelves,  while  mutual  inter- 
change almoft  creates  as  well  as  cultivates 
them.  And  as  to  the  focial  affeclions,  I 
am  perfuaded  that  men  would  love  each 
'other  more  cordially  j  good-will  and  kind- 
«  nefs 
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nefs  would  be  inconceivably  promoted,  were 
they  in  the  habit  of  maintaining  that  fort  of 
intercourse,  which  would  keep  up  a  mutual 
regard  for  their  eternal  interefts,  and  lead 
them  more  to  confider  each  other  as  candi* 
dates  for  the  fame  immortality  through  the 
fame  common  hope.'* 

Juft  as  he  had  ceafcd  to  fpeak,  we  heard  a 
warbling  of  female  voices,  which  came 
foftened  to  us  by  diflance,  and  the  undula- 
tion of  the  air.  The  little  band  under  the 
oak  had  finimed  their  cheerful  repaft,  and 
arranged  themfelves  in  the  fame  regular 
proceffion  in  which  they  had  arrived.  They 
ftood  ftill  at  a  refpeftful  diflance  from  the 
temple,  and  in  their  artlefs  manner  fung 
Addifon's  beautiful  verfion  of  the  twenty- 
third  Pfalm,  which  the  Mifs  Aftons  had 
taught  themj  becaufe  it  was  a  favourite  with 
their  mother. 

Here  the  fetting  fun  reminded  us  to  re* 
treat  to  the  hcufe.  Before  we  quitted  the 
temple,  however,  Sir  George  Afton  ven- 
tured modeflly  to  intimate  a  wifh3  that  if  it 
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pleafed  the  Almighty  to  fpare  our  lives,  the 
fame  party  mould  engage  always  to  cele- 
brate this  anniverfary  in  the  Temple  of 
Friendfhip,  which  mould  be  fmifhed  on  a 
larger  fcale,  and  rendered  lefs  unworthy  to 
receive  fuch  guefts.  The  ladies  fmiled  af- 
fentingly.  Phoebe  applauded  rapturoufly. 
Sir  John  Belfield  and  I  warmly  approved 
the  propofal.  Mr.  Stanley  faid,  it  could  not 
but  meet  with  his  cordial  concurrence,  as  it 
would  involve  the  afiurance  of  an  annual 
vifit  from  his  valued  friends. 

As  we  \valkcd  into  the  houfe,  Lady  Afton, 
who  held  by  my  arm,  in  anfwer  to  the 
fatisfa&ion  I  exprefled  at  the  day  I  had 
patted,  faid,  "  we  owe  what  little  we  are 
and  do,  under  Providence,  to  Mr.  Stanley. 
You  will  admire  his  discriminating  mind, 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  recommends  thefe 
little  exhibitions  for  my  daughters  far  more 
than  to  his  own.  He  fays,  that  they,  being 
naturally  cheerful  and  habitually  active,  re- 
quire not  the  incentive  of  company  to  en- 
courage them.  But  that  for  my  poor 

timid 
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timid  ina&ive  girls,  the  fupport  and  anima- 
ting prefence  of  a  few  chofen  friends  juft 
give  them  that  degree  of  life  and  fpirit, 
which  ferves  to  warm  their  hearts,  and  keep 
their  minds  in  motion." 
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CHAP.  XXXVI. 

JNliss  SPARKES  caine  to  fpend  the  ne±t 
<fay  according  to  her  appointment,  Mr* 
Flam,  who  calkd  accidentally,  (laid  to  dinner, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlton  had  been  previoufiy 
invited.  After  dinner,  the  converfation 
chanced  to  turn  upon  domeftic  economy,  a 
quality  which  Mifs  Sparkes  profefled  to  hold 
in  the  mofl  fovereign  contempt. 

After  fome  remark  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  in 
favour  of  the  houfehold  virtues,  Mr.  Carlton 
faid,  "Mr.  Addifon,  in  the  Spectator,  and 
Dr.  Johnfon,  in  the  Rambler,  have  each 
given  us  a  lively  picture  of  a  vulgar,  un- 
gentlewoman-like,  illiterate  hotifewife.  The 
notable  woman  of  the  one  fufFocated  her 
guefts  at  night  with  drying  herbs  in  their 
chamber,  and  tormented  them  all  day  with 
plans  of  economy,  and  lectures  on  manage- 
ment. The  economift  of  the  other  ruined 
10  he* 
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her  hufband  by  her  parfimonious  extrava- 
gance, if  I  may  be  allowed  to  couple  con- 
tradictions ;  by  her  tent-flitch  hangings  for 
which  (he  had  no  walls,  and  her  embroidery 
for  which  (he  had  no  ufe.  The  poor  man 
pathetically  laments  her  deteftable  catalogue 
of  made-wines,  which  hurts  his  fortune  by 
their  profufion,  and  his  health  by  not  being 
allowed  to  drink  them  till  they  were  four. 
Both  ladies  are  painted  as  domeftic  tyrants, 
whofe  h u (bands  had  no  peace,  and  whofe 
children  had  no  education." 

"  Thole  coarfe  houfewives,"  faid  Sir 
John,  "  were  exhibited  as  warnings.  It 
was  referved  for  the  pen  of  Richardfon  to 
exhibit  exampks.  This  author,  with  deeper 
and  jufler  views  of  human  nature,  a  truer 
tafte  for  the  proprieties  of  female  character, 
and  a  more  exact  intuition  into  real  life  than 
any  other  writer  of  fabulous  narrative,  has 
given  in  his  heroines,  exemplifications  of 
elegantly  cultivated  minds  combined  with 
the  fober  virtues  of  domeftic  economy.  In 
no  other  writ«r  of  fictitious  adventures  has 
M  3  the 
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the  triumph  of  religion  and  rcafon  over  the 
paflions,  and  the  now  almoft  exploded  doc- 
trines of  filial  obedience,  and  the  houfehold 
virtues,  their  natural  concomitants,  been  fo 
fuccefsfully  blended.  Whether  the  works 
of  this  moft  original,  but  by  no  means  fault- 
lefs  writer,  were  caufe  or  effect,  I  know 
not ;  whether  thefe  well-imagined  examples 
induced  the  ladies  of  that  day  'to  fludy 
houfehold  good  ;*  or  whether  the  then  ex- 
ifling  ladies,  by  their  acknowleged  attention 
to  feminine  concern's,  furnifhed  Richardfon 
with  living  models,  I  cannot  determine. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  novel  writers  of  the 
fubfequent  period,  have  in  general  been  as 
little  difpofed  to  reprefent  thefe  qualities  as 
forming  an  indifpenfable  part  of  the  female 
character,  as  the  contemporary  young  ladies 
themfelves  have  been  to  fupply  them  with 
patterns.  I  a  little  fear,  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  this  fort  of  reading  has  contributed 
its  full  mare  to  bring  fuch  qualities  into 
contempt. 

Mifs  Sparkes  characleriflically  obferved, 

that 
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that  "  the  meaneft  under/landing  and  moft 
vulgar  education,  were  competent  to  form 
fuch  a  wife  as  the  generality  of  men  pre- 
ferred. That  a  man  of  talents,  dreading  a 
rival,  always  took  care  to  fecure  himfelf  by 
marrying  a  fool." 

"  Always  excepting  the  prefent  company, 
Madam,  I  prefume,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
laughing.  "  But  pardon  me,  if  I  differ 
from  you.  lhat  many  men  are  fenfual  in 
their  appetites,  and  low  in  their  reliih  of  in- 
tellectual pleafures,  I  confefs.  That  many 
others,  who  are  neither  fenfual,  nor  of 
mean  attainments,  prefer  women  whofe  ig- 
norance will  favour  their  indolent  habits, 
and  whom  it  requires  no  exertion  of  mind 
to  entertain,  I  allow  alfo.  But  permit  me 
to  fay,  that  men  of  the  moft  cultivated 
minds,  men  who  admire  talents  in  a  woman, 
are  ftill  of  opinion,  that  dome/lie  talents  can 
never  be  difpenfed  with  :  and  I  totally  dif- 
fent  from  you,  in  thinking  that  thefe  qua. 
Ikies  infer  the  abfence  of  higher  attainments, 
M4  and 
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and  neceflarily  imply  a  fordid  or  a  vulgar 
mind. 

"  Any  ordinary  art,  after  it  is  once  dif- 
covered,  may  be  practiicd  by  a  very  com. 
mon  underftanding.  In  this,  as  in  every 
thing  elfe,  the  kind  arrangements  of  Provi- 
dence are  vifible,  becaufe,  as  the  common 
arts  employ  the  mafs  of  mankind,  they  could 
not  be  univerfally  carried  on,  if  they  were 
not  of  eafy  and  cheap  attainment.  Now 
cookery  is  one  of  thefe  arts,  and  I  agree  with 
you,  Mudam,  in  thinking  ihat  a  mean  under- 
ftanding, and  a  vulgar  education,  fuffice  to 
make  a  good  cook.  But  a  cook  or  houfe- 
keeper,  and  a  lady  qualified  to  wield  a  coil* 
fiderable  eftablifhment,  are  two  very  different 
characters.  To  prepare  a  dfnner,  and  to 
conduct  a  great  family,  require  talents  of  a 
very  different  fize :  and  one  reafon  why  I 
•would  never  chufe  to  marry  a  woman  igno- 
rant of  domeflic  affairs  is,  that  me  who 
wants,  or  flie  who  defpifes  this  knowlege, 
Bimt  poflefs  that  previous  bad  judgement 
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which,  as  it  prevented  her  from  feeing  this 
part  of  her  duty,  would  be  likely  to  operate 
on  other  occafions." 

"  I  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Stanley,"  faid 
Mr.  Carlton.  "  In  general.  I  look  upon  the 
contempt,  or  the  fulfilment,  of  thefe  duties  as 
pretty  certain  indications  of  the  turn  of  mind 
from  which  the  one  or  the  other  proceeds. 
I  allow,  however,  that  with  this  knowlege  a 
lady  may  unhappily  have  overlooked  more 
important  acquifitions ;  but  without  it  I  mufl 
ever  confider  the  female  character  as  defec- 
tive in  the  texture,  however  it  may  be  em- 
broidered and  fpangled  on  the  furface." 

Sir  John  Belfield  declared,  that  though 
he  had  not  that  natural  antipathy  to  a  wit, 
which  fome  men  have,  yet  unlefs  the  wild- 
nefs  of  a  wit  was  tamed  like  the  wildnefs  of 
other  animals,  by  domeftic  habits,  he  him- 
felf  would  not  chufe  to  venture  on  one. 
He  added,  that  he  mould  pay  a  bad  com- 
pliment to  Lady  Belfield,  who  had  fo  much 
higher  claims  to  his  cfleem,  if  he  were  to 
allege  that  thefe  habits  were  the  determin- 
ing 
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ing  caufe  of  his  choice,  yet  had  he  feen  no 
fuch  tendencies  in  her  character,  he  (hould 
have  fufpecled  her  power  of  making  him  as 
happy  as  me  had  done. 

"  I  confe£s,  \vith  fhame,"  laid  Mr.  Carl- 
ton,  "  that  one  of  the  firlt  things  which 
touched  i  •  "•.  ith  any  fenfe  of  my  wife's  me- 
rit, was  the  admirable  good  fenfe  me  dif- 
covered  in  the  direction  of  my  family. 
Even  at  the  lime  that  I  had  moft  reafon  to 
blufli  at  my  own  conduct,  (he  never  gave 
me  caufe  to  blufh  for  hers.  The  praifes 
conftantly  beftowed  on  her  elegant  yet 
prudent  arrangements  by  my  friends,  flat- 
tered my  vanity,  and  raifed  her  in  my  opi- 
nion, though  they  did  not  lead  me  to  do 
her  full  juflice." 

The  two  ladies  who  were  thus  agreeably 
flattered,  looked  modeftly  grateful.  Mr. 
Stanley  faid,  "  I  was  going  to  endeavour  at 
removing  Mifs  Sparkes's  prejudices,  by  ob- 
fervihg  how  much  this  domeftic  turn  brings 
the  understanding  into  action.  The  ope- 
ration of  good  fenfe  is.requifite  in  making 

the 
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the  necefiary  calculations  for  a  great  Family 
in  a  hundred  ways.  Good  fenfe  is  required 
to  teach  that  r  ^erpetually  recurring  fmall 
expence  is  more  to  be  avoided,  than  an 
incidental  great  one  ;  v/hile  it  fhews  that 
petty  favirgs  cannot  retrieve  an  injured 
eftate.  The  (lory  told  by  Jolmfon  of  a 
lady,  who,  while  ruining  her  fortune  by 
exceffive  fplendor  and  expence,  yet  refufed 
to  let  a  two  milling  mango  be  cut  at  her 
table,  exemplifies  exacliy  my  idea.  Shabby 
curtailments,  without  repairing  the  breach 
which  prodigality  has  made,  difcredit  the 
hufband,  and  bring  the  reproach  of  mean- 
nefs.  on  the  wife.  Retrenchments,  to  be 
efficient,  mujl  be  applied  to  great  obje&s. 
The  true  economift  will  draw  in  by  contract- 
ing the  outline,  by  narrowing  the  bottom, 
by  cutting  off  with  an  unfparing  hand  coil- 
ly  fuperfluities,  which  affect  not  comfcrt 
but  cherifh  vanity." 

" '  Retrench  the  lazy  vermin  of  thine 
hall,'  was  the  wife  counfel  of  the  prudent 
Venetian,  to  his  thcughtlefs  fon-in-law," 

laid 
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faid  Sir  John,  c<  and  its  vvifdom  confifled 
in  its  ftriking  at  one  of  the  moft  ruinous 
and  prevailing  domeflic  evils,  an  overloaded 
eflablifhment." 

If  Mifs  Sparkes  had  been  fo  long  without 
fpeaking,  it  was  evident  by  her  manner  and 
turn  of  countenance,  that  contempt  had 
kept  her  filent,  and  that  me  thought  the 
topic  under  difcuflion  as  unworthy  of  the 
fupport  of  the  gentlemen  as  of  her  own  op- 
pofition. 

"  A  difcreet  woman,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"adjufts  her  expences  to  her  revenues.  Every 
thing  knows  its  time,  and  every  perfon  his 
place.  She  will  live  within  her  income  be 
it  large  or  fmal  1 ;  if  large,  me  will  not  be 
luxurious  j  if  final),  me  will  not  be  mean. 
Proportion  and  propriety  are  among  the 
beft  fecrets  of  domeflic  wifdom  ;  and  there 
is  no  furer  teft,  both  of  integrity  and  judg- 
ment, than  a  well  proportioned  expenditure. 

"  Now  the  point  to  which  I  would  bring 
all  this  verbiage,"  continued  he,  "  is  this, 
—will  a  lady  of  a  mean  undcrftanding,  or 
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a  rulgar  education,  be  likely  to  pra&ife 
economy  on  this  large  fcale  ?  And  is  not 
fuch  economy  a  field  in  which  a  woman 
of  the  beft  fenfe  may  honourably  exercife 
her  powers  ?" 

Mifs  Sparkes,  who  was  always  a  {launch 
oppofer  in  moral  as  well  as  in  political  de- 
bate, becaufe  me  faid  it  was  the  beft  fide 
for  the  exertion  of  wit  and  talents,  com- 
forted herftlf  that  though  me  felt  me  was 
completely  in  the  minority,  yet  (he  always 
thought  that  was  rather  a  proof  of  being 
right  than  the  contrary  ;  for  if  it  be  true, 
that  the  generality  are  either  weak  or 
wicked,  it  follows  that  the  inferior  number 
is  moft  likely  to  be  neither. 

"  Women,"  faid  Mr.  Carlton,  "  in  their 
courfe  of  a&ion  defcribe  a  fmaller  circle 
than  men  ;  but  the  perfection  of  a  circle 
confifts  not  in  its  dimenlions,  but  in  its  cor- 
re&nefs.  There  may  be,"  added  he,  care- 
fully turning  away  his  eyes  from  Mifs 
Sparkes,  "  here  and  there  a  foaring  female, 
who  looks  down  with  difdain  on  the  paltry 
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affairs  of  "this  dim  fpeck  called  earth,"  who 
defpifes  order  and  regularity  as  indication*  of 
a  groveling  fpirit.  But  a  found  mind  judges 
dire&ly  contrary.  The  larger  the  capacity, 
the  wider  is  the  fweep  of  duties  it  takes 
in.  A  fenfible  woman  loves  to  imitate  that 
order  which  is  ftamped  on  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  God.  All  the  operations  of  nature 
are  uniform  even  in  their  changes,  and  re- 
gular in  their  infinite  variety.  Nay,  the 
great  Author  of  Nature  himfelf  difdains 
not  to  be  called  the  God  of  order." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  faid  Sir  John. 
"  A  philofophical  lady  may  '  read  Malle- 
branche,  Boyle,  and  Locke  :'  me  may  boaft 
of  her  intellectual  fuperiority ;  fhe  may 
talk  of  abftracl  and  concrete ;  of  fubftan- 
tial  forms  and  effences  ;  complex  ideas  and 
mixed  modes  of  identity  and  relation ;  fhe 
may  decorate  all  the  logic  of  one  fex  with 
all  the  rhetoric  of  the  other  ;  yet  if  her 
affairs  are  delabres,  if  her  houfe  is  difor- 
derly,  her  fervants  irregular,  her  children 
neglected,  and  her  table  ill  arranged,  me 
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will  indicate  the  want  of  the  mo&  valuable 
faculty  of  the  human  mind,  a  found  judg- 
ment." 

*•'  It  muft,  however,  be  confeffed,"  replied 
Mr.  Stanley,  "  that  fuch  inftances  are  fo 
rare,  that  the  exceptions  barely  ferve  to 
eftablifh  the  rule.  I  have  known  twenty 
women  mifmanage  their  affairs,  through  a 
bad  education,  through  ignorance,  efpe- 
cially  of  arithmetic,  that  grand  deficiency 
in  the  education  of  women,  through  a 
multiplicity  of  vain  accomplishments,  through 
an  excefi  of  diffipation,  through  a  devoted- 
nefs  to  perfonal  embellimments,  through 
an  abforption  of  the  whole  foul  in  mufic, 
for  one  who  has  made  her  huiband  meta- 
phyfically  miferable." 

"  What  marks  the  diflinclion,"  faid  Mr. 
Carlton,  "  between  the  judicious  and  the 
vulgar  economifl  is  this :  the  narrow  minded 
woman  fucceeds  tolerably  in  the  filling  up, 
but  never  in  the  outline.  She  is  made  up 
of  detail,  but  deftitute  of  plan.  Petty  du- 
ties demand  her  whole  grafp  of  mind,  and 
4  after 


after  all  the  thing  is  incomplete.  There  is 
fo  much  buftle  and  evident  exertion  in  all 
fhe  does  !  me  brings  into  company  a  mind  fo 
exhaufted  with  her  little  efforts  !  fo  overflow, 
ing  with  a  fenfe  of  her  own  merits !  look- 
ing up  to  her  own  performances  as  the 
highefl  poflible  elevation  of  the  human  in- 
tellect, and  looking  down  on  the  attain- 
ments of  more  highly  gifted  women,  as  fo 
many  obftr actions  to  their  ufcfalnefs  ;  al- 
ways drawing  comparifons  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage, with  the  cultivated  and  the  re- 
fined, and  concluding,  that  becaufe  fhe 
poflefles  not  their  elegance  they  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  deficient  in  her  art.  While 
economics  of  a  higher  ilrain,  I  draw  from 
living  and  not  abfent  inftances,"  added  he, 
looking  benignantly  round  him,  (6  execute 
their  well  ordered  plan,  as  an  indifpenfable 
duty,  but  not  as  a  fuperlative  merit.  They 
have  too  much  fenfe  to  omit  it,  but  they 
have  too  much  tafte  to  talk  of  it.  It  is 
their  bufmefs,  not  their  boaft.  The  effect 
is  produced,  but  the  hand  which  accom- 

plifhes 


Climes  it  it  not  feen.  The  mechanifm  is  fet 
at  work,  but  it  is  behind  the  fcenes.  The 
beauty  is  vifible,  the  labour  is  kept  out  of 
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"  The  misfortune  is,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley* 
that  people  are  apt  to  fancy,  that  judg- 
ment is  a  faculty  only  to  be-exercifed  on 
great  occafions  ;  whereas  it  is  one  that  every 
hour  is   calling   into  exercife.     There  are 
certain  habits  which  though  they  appear  in- 
confiderable  when  examined   individually, 
are  yet  of  no  finall  importance  in  the  aggre- 
gate.    Exa&nefs,  punctuality,  and  the  other 
minor  virtues,  contribute  more  than  many 
^re  aware,  to  promote  and  to  facilitate  the 
exercife  of  the  higher  qualities.     I  would 
not  erect  them  into  a  magnitude  beyond 
their  real  fize  ;  as  perfons  are  too  apt  to  do 
who  are  only  punctual,  and  are  deficient  in 
the  higher  qualities  ;  but   by   the   regular 
cftablifliment  of  thefe  habits  in  a  family,  it 
is  inconceivable  to  thofe  who  have  not  made 
the  experiment,  how  it  faves,  how  it  ampli- 
fies time,  that  canvafs  upon  which  all  the 
VOL.  ii,  N  virtues 
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virtues  mud  be  wrought.     It    is  incredible 
how  an  orderly  divifion  of  the  day  gives 
apparent  rapidity  to  the  wings  of  time,  while 
a  flated  devotion  of  the  hour  to  its  employ- 
ment really  lengthens  life.     It  lengthens  it 
by  the  traces  which  folid  occupation  leaves 
behind  it :  while  it  prevents  tedioufnefs  by 
affording,  with  the  fucceffive  change,  the 
charm  of  novelty,  and  keeping;  up  an  in- 
tereft  which  would  flag,  if  any  one  employ, 
ment  were  too  long  purfued*  Now  all  thefe 
arrangements  of  life,  thefe  divifions  of  time, 
and  thefe  feleclions  and   appropriations  of 
the  bufmefs  to  the  hour,  come  within  the 
department  of  the  lady.     And  how  much 
will  the  cares  of  a  man  of  fenfe  be  relieved,  if 
he  chufe  a  wife  who  can  do  all  this  for  him  !'* 
"  In  how  many  of  my  friends*  houfes," 
faid  Mr.  Carlton, *«  have  I  obferved  the  con- 
trary habits  produce  contrary  effects !     A 
young  lady  bred  in  total  ignorance  of  family 
management,  tranfplanted  from  the  houfe. 
of  her  father,  where  (he  has  learnt  nothing, 
to  that  of  her  hufband,  where  fhe  is  expected' 

to* 
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to  know  every  thing,  difappoints  a  prudent 
man :  his  affe&ion  may  continue,  but  his 
efteem  will  be  diminimed  ;  and  with  his 
happinefs,  his  attachment  to  home  will  be 
proportionably  leflened." 

"  It    is  perfectly   juft,"    faid  Sir  John, 
"  and  this  comfortlefs   deficiency  has  natu- 
rally taught  men  to  inveigh  againft  that  higher 
kind    of   knowledge    which  they  fuppofe^ 
though  unjuftly ,  to  be  the  caufe  of  igno- 
rance in  domeflic  matters.     It  is  not  entirely 
to  gratify  the  animal,  as  Mifs  Sparkes  fup- 
pofes,  that  a   gentleman  likes  to  have  his 
table  Well  appointed  5  but  becaufe  his  own 
dignity  and  his  wife's  credit  are  involved  in, 
it.     The   want   of  this  (kill  is  one  of  the 
grand  evils  of  modern  life.     From  the  helrefs 
of  the  man  of  rank,  to  the  daughter  of  the  opu- 
lent tradefman,    there    is  no  one  quality  in 
•which  young  women  are  fo  generally  deficient 
as  in  dcmeflic  economy.     And  when  I  hear 
learning    contended  for  on  one  hand,  and 
modifh  accomplifliments  on  the  other,  I  al- 
ways   contend    for  this  intermediate,    this 
N  2  valuable, 
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valuable,  this  neglected  quality,  fo  little  in* 
fitted  on,  fo  rarely  found,  and  fo  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary." 

"  Befides,"  faid  Mr.  Carlton,  addrefling 
hirafelf  to  Mifs  Sparkes,  "  you  ladies  are 
apt  to  confider  verfatility,  as  a  mark  of 
genius.  She  therefore,  who  can  do  a  great 
thing  well,  ought  to  do  a  fmall  one  better  ; 
for,  as  Lord  Bacon  well  obferves,  he  who 
cannot  contract  his  mind  as  well  as  dilate  it, 
wants  one  great  talent  in  life." 

Mifs  Sparkes,  condefcending  at  length 
to  break  a  filence  which  me  had  maintained 
with  evident  uneafmefs,  faid,  "  all  thefe 
plodding  employments  cramp  the  genius, 
degrade  the  intellect,  deprefs  the  fpirits,  de- 
bafe  the  tafte,  and  clip  the  wings  of  imagi- 
nation.— And  this  poor,  cramped,  degraded, 
(tinted,  deprefled,  debafed  creature  is  the 
very  being  whom  men,  men  of  reputed 
fenfe  too,  commonly  prefer  to  the  mind  of 
large  dimenfions,  foaring  fancy,  and  afpiring 
taftes." 

"    Imagination,"    replied    Mr.  Stanley, 
c  "  well 
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**  well  dire&ed  is  the  charm  of  life  ;  it  gilds 
every  object,  and  embellifhes  every  fcene : 
but  allow  me  to  fay,  that  where  a  woman 
abandons  herfelf  to  the  dominion  of  this 
vagrant  faculty,  it  may  lead  to  fomething 
worfe  than  a  diforderly  table  ;  and  the  huf- 
band  may  find  that  the  badnefs  of  his  din- 
ner is  not  the  only  ill  confequence  of  her 
fuper-lunary  vagaries." 

"True  enough,"  faid  Mr.  Flam,  who 
had  never  been  known  to  be  fo  filent,  or  fo 
attentive  j  "  true  enough,  I  have  not  heard 
fo  much  fenfe  for  a  long  time.  I  am  fure 
'tis  fenfe,  becaufe  'tis  exactly  my  own  way 
of  thinking.  There  is  my  Bell  now>  I  have 
Jfpent  feven  hundred  pounds,  and  more 
money  for  her  to  learn  mufic  and  whim- 
whams,  which  all  put  together  are  not  worth 
fix-pence.  I  would  give  them  all  up  to  fee 
her  make  fuch  a  tanfy-pudding,  as  that 
which  the  widow  in  the  Spectator  helped  Sir 
Roger  to  at  dinner:  why  I  don't  believe  Bell 
knows  whether  pye-cru(l  is  made  with  butter 
or  cheefe;  or  whether  a  venifon  pafty  fhould 
N  3  be. 


be  baked  or  boiled.  I  can  tell  her,  that 
when  her  hufband,  if  Hie  ever  gets  one, 
comes  in  fharp  fet  from  hunting,  he  won't 
like  to  be  put  off  with  a  tune  inftead  of  a 
dinner.  To  marry  a  fmging  girl,  and  com- 
plain me  does  not  keep  you  a  good  table,  is 
like  eating  nightingales,  and  rinding  fault 
that  they  are  not  good  tailed.  They  fmg, 
but  they  are  of  no  further  ufe — to  eat  them 
inftead  of  liftening  to  them,  is  applying  to 
one  fenfe,  the  gratification  which  belongs  to 
another." 

In  the  courfe  of  converfation,  Mifs 
Sparkes  a  little  mocked  the  delicate  feelings 
of  the  ladies,  of  Lucilla  efpecially,  by  throw- 
ing out  fome  expreflings  of  envy,  at  the  fu- 
perior  advantages  which  men  poffefs  for 
diftinguifhing  themfelves.  "  Women,"  fhe 
faid,  "  with  talents  not  inferior,  were  allowed 
no  ftage  for  difplay  ;  while  men  had  fuch  a 
reach  for  their  exertions,  fuch  a  compafa 
for  exercifing  their  genius,  fuch  a  range  for 
obtaining  diftindtion,  that  they  were  at  once 
the  objects  of  her  envy  for  the  means  they 
.  -  poflefled. 
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poffeffed,  and  of  her  pity  for  turning  them 
to  no  better  account.  There  were  indeed," 
me  added,  "  a  fexv  men  who  redeemed  the 
credit  of  the  reft,  and  for  their  fakes  fhe 
gloried,  fince  me  could  not  be  of  their  fex, 
that  fhe  was  at  lead  of  their  fpecies." 

"  I  know,  Madam,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  your  admiration  of  heroic  qualities  and 
manly  virtues — courage  for  inftance.  But 
there  are  ftill  nobler  ways  of  exercimig  cou- 
rage than  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  There 
are  more  exalted  means  of  mewing  fpirit 
than  by  fending  or  accepting  a  challenge,, 
To  fuftain  a  fit  of  ficknefs  may  exhibit  as 
true  heroifm  as  to  lead  an  army.  To  bear  a 
deep  affliction  well  calls  for  as  high  .exer*. 
tion  of  foul  as  to  ftorm  a  town;  and  to  meet 
death  with  Chriftian  refolution  is  an  aft  of 
courage,  in  which  many  a  woman  has  tri- 
umphed, and  many  a  philofopher,  and  eve& 
feme  generals  have  failed." 

I  thought  1  faw  in  Mifs  Sparkes's  counte- 
nance a  kind  of  civil  contempt,  as  if  fhe 
would  be  glad  to  exchange  the  patient  fick- 
N  4  nefs 
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nefs  and  heroic  death-bed  for  the  renown  of 
victory  and  the  glory  of  a  battle ;  and  I  fuf- 
pe&ed  that  fhe  envied  the  fame  of  the  chal- 
lenge, and  the  fpirit  of  the  duel,  more  thai} 
thofe  meek  and  paffive  virtues  which  we  all 
agreed  were  peculiarly  Chriflian,  and  pecu- 
liarly feminine. 
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the  afternoon,  when  the  company  were 
alfembled  in  the  drawing  room,  the  conver- 
fation  turned  on  various  fubje&s.  Mr.  Flam, 
feeling  as  if  he  had  not  fufficiently  produced 
himfelf  at  dinner,  now  took  the  lead.  He 
was  never  felicitous  to  (hew  what  he  called 
his  learning,  but  when  Mifs  Sparkes  was 
prefent,  whom  it  was  his  grand  delight  to 
fet  down  as  he  called  it.  Then  he  never- 
failed  to  give  broad  hints  that  if  he  was  now 
no  great  ftudent,  it  was  not  from  ignorance, 
but  from  the  preflure  of  more  indifpenfable 
avocations. 

He  firft  rambled  into  fome  defultory  re- 
marks on  the  abfurdity  of  the  world,  and 
fhe  prepofteroufnefs  of  modern  ufages, 
which  perverted  the  ends  of  education,  and 
exalted  things  which  were  of  leafl  ufe  into 
moft  importance. 

"  You 
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"  You  feem  out  of  humour  with  the 
world,  Mr.  Flam,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley.  "  \ 
hate  the  world,"  returned  he.  "  It  is  in- 
deed," replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  a  fcene  of 
much  danger,  becaufe  of  much  evil." 

"  I  don't  value  the  danger  a  ftnuv," 
rejoined  Mr.  Flam ;  "  and  as  to  the  evii, 
I  hope  I  have  fenfe  enough  to  avoid  that : 
but  I  hate  it  for  its  folly,  and  defpife  it  for 
its  inconfiftency." 

"  In  what  particulars,  Mr.  Flam?"  faid 
Sir  John  Belfield. 

"  In  every  thing,"  replied  he.  "  In  the 
firft  place,  don't  people  educate  their  daugh- 
ters entirely  for  holidays,  and  then  wonder 
that  they  are  of  no  ufe  ?  Don't  they  charge 
them  to  be  modeft,  and  then  teach  them 
every  thing  that  can  make  them  bold  ?  Are 
we  not  angry  that  they  don't  attend  to  great 
concerns,  after  having  inflrucled  them  to 
take  the  mod  pains  for  the  leaft  things ! 
There  is  my  Fan  now,— they  tell  me  me 
can  dance  as  well  as  a  pofture  miflrefs,  but 
me  Couches  in  her  walk  like  a  milkmaid. 

Now 
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Now  as  (he  feldom  dances,  and  is  always 
walking,  would  it  not  be  more  rational  to 
teach  her  to  do  that  beft  which  me  is  to  do 
ofteneft  ?  She  fings  like  a  Syren,  but  'tis 
only  to  Grangers,  I  who  paid  for  it,  never 
hear  dher  voice.  She  is  always  warbling  in 
a  diftant  room,  or  in  every  room  where 
there  is  company  ;  but  if  I  have  the  gout 
and  want  to  be  amufed,  me  is  as  dumb  as 
a  dormoufe." 

<c  So  much  for  the  errors  in  educating 
our  daughters/'  faid  Sir  John  ;  "  now  for 
the  fons." 

"  As  to  our  boys/'  returned  Mr.  Flam, 
"  don't  we  educate  them  in  one  religion, 
and  then  expect  them  to  praclife  another  ? 
Don't  we  cram  them  with  books  of  heathen 
philofophy,  and  then  bid  them  go  ancj  be 
good  chriftians  ?  Don't  we  teach  them  to 
admire  the  heroes  and  gods  of  the  old  poets, 
when  there  is  hardly  one  hero,  and  certainly 
not  one  God,  who  would  not  in  this  country 
have  been  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  if  not 
executed  at  Tyburn  ?  And  as  to  the  god- 

defies, 
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defies,  if  they  had  been  brought  before  us 
on  the  bench,  brother  Stanley,  there  is  fcarce* 
ly  one  of  them  but  we  {hould  have  ordered 
to  the  houfe  of  correction.  The  queen  of 
them,  indeed,  I  mould  have  feju  to  the  duck- 
ing ftool  for  a  fcold. 

"  Then  again  don't  we  tell  our  fons  when 
men,  that  they  muft  admire  a  monarchical 
government,  after  every  pains  have  been 
taken,  when  they  were  boys,  to  fill  them  with 
raptures  for  the  ancient  republics  ?" 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Flam,"  faid  Sir  John, "  the 
ancient  forms  of  government  may  be  ftudied 
with  advantage,  were  it  only  to  mew  us  by 
contraft  the  fuperior  excellence  of  our  own." 

"  We  might,"  faid  Mifs  Sparkes,  in  a 
fupercilious  accent,  "  learn  fome  things 
from  them  which  we  much  want.  You 
have  been  fpeaking  of  economy.  Thefe  re- 
publicans whom  Mr.  Flam  is  pleafed  to 
treat  with  fo  much  contempt,  he  muft  al- 
low, had  fome  good,  clever  contrivances  tp 
keep  down  the  taxes,  which  it  would  do  us 
no  harm  to  imitate.  Victories  were  much 

better 
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better  bargains  to  them  than  they  are  to  us. 
A  few  laurel  leaves  or  a  fprig  of  oak  was 
not  quite  fo  dear  as  a  penfion." 

"  But  you  will  allow,  Madam,"  faid  Sir 
John,  fmiling,  "  that  a  triumph  was  a  more 
expenfive  reward  than  a  title  ?" 

Before  me  had  time  to  anfwer  Mr.  Flam 
faid ;  "  let  me  tell  you,  Mifs  Sparkes,  that, 
as  to  triumphs,  our  heroes  are  fo  ufed  to 
them  at  fea  that  they  would  laugh  at  them 
at  home.  Thofe  who  obtain  triumphs  as 
often  as  they  meet  their  enemies,  would 
defpife  fuch  holiday  play  among  their 
friends.  We  don't  to  be  fure  reward  them 
as  your  ancients  did.  We  don't  banifli  them, 
nor  put  them  to  death  for  faving  their 
country  like  your  Athenian^.  We  dun't 
pay  them  with  a  trumpery  wreath  like  your 
Romans.  We  Englifh  don't  put  our  con- 
querors off  with  leaves;  we  give  them  fruits, 
as  cheerfully  beftowed  as  they  are  fairly 
earned.  God  blefs  them!  I  would  reduce 
my  table  to  one  dim,  my  hall  to  one  fer- 
vant,  my  flable  to  one  faddle  horfe,  and  my 
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kennel  to  one  pointer,  rather  than  abridge* 
the  prefcrvers  of  Old  England  of  a  feather.'* 
"  Signal  exploits,  if  nationally  beneficial/^ 
faid  Sir  John,  "  deferve  fubftantial  remune- 
ration ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  pub- 
lic honours  are  valuable,  not  only  as  re- 
wards but  incitements.  They  are  as  politic 
as  they  are  juft.  When  Miltiades  and  his 
illuftrious  ten  thoufand  gained  their  immor- 
tal victory,  would  not  a  Blenheim  erected 
on  the  plains  of  Marathon,  have  ftimulated 
unborn  foldiers,  more  than  the  little  tranfi- 
tory  columns  which  barely  recorded  the 
names  of  the  victors  ?" 

«<  What  warrior,"  faid  Mr.  Carlton, "  will 
hereafter  vifit  the  future  Palace  of  Trafalgar 
without  reverence  ?  A  reverence,  the  pu- 
rity of  which  will  be  in  no  degree  impaired 
by  contemplating  fuch  an  additional  motive 
to  emulation." 

In  anfwer  to  fome  further  obfervations  of 

Mifs    Spar-kes,    on  the    fuperiority  of   the 

antient   to    Britifh  patriotism,    Mr.  Flam, 

whofe   indignation  now  provoked  him   to 

7  difplay 


difplay  his  whole  fcock  of  erudition,  eagerly 
exclaimed — "  Do  you  call  that  patriotifm  in. 
your  favourite  Athenians,  to  be  fo  fond  of  ra- 
rec  mows,  as  not  only  to  devote  the  money  of 
the  ftate  to  the  play-houfe,  but  to  make  it 
capital  to  divert  a  little  of  it  to  the  wants  of 
the  gallant  foldiers,  who  were  fighting  their 
battles?  I  hate  to  hear  fellows  called  pa- 
triots, who  preferred  their  diverfions  to  their 
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Then  creeling  himfelf  as  if  he  felt  the 
taller  for  being  an  Englimman,  he  added,,—— 
*'  What,  Madam  Sparkes,  would  your 
Greeks  have  faidto  a  PATRIOTIC  FUND  by 
private  contribution,  of  near  half  a  million, 
in  the  midfl  of  heavy  taxes  and  a  tedious 
war,  voluntarily  raifed  and  cheerfully  given, 
to  the  orphans,  widows,  and  mothers  of 
their  brave  countrymen  who  fell  in  their 
defence  ?<  Were  the  poor  .foldiers  who 

fought  under  your  Cimons,  and  your ,  I 

forget  their  names,  ever  fo  kindly  remember- 
ed ?    Make  it  out  that  they  were  — fhew  me 

fuel*' 
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fuch  a  fpirit  among  your  ancients,  and  I'll 
turn  republican  to-morrow." 

Mifs  Sparkes  having  again  faid  fomething 
which  he  thought  tended  to  exalt  the  ancient 
flates  at  the  expence  of  our  own  country, 
Mr.  Flam  indignantly  replied  —  *e  Tell  me, 
Madam,  did  your  Athens,  or  your  Sparta, 
01  your  Rome,  ever  take  in  feven  thoufand 
flarving  priefls,  driven  from  a  country  with 
which  they  were  at  war ;  a  country  they 
had  reafon  to  hate,  of  a  religion  they  de- 
tefted?  Did  they  ever  receive  them  I  fay, 
maintain  them  like  gentlemen ;  and  carefs 
them  like  friends  ?  If  you  can  bring  me  one 
fuch  inftance,  I  will  give  up  Old  England, 
and  turn  Greek,  or  Roman,  or  —  any  thing 
but  Frenchman." 

"  I  mould  be  inclined,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  to  fet  down  that  noble  deed  to  the  account 
of  our  national  religion,  as  well  as  of  our 
national  generofity." 

Mifs  Sparkes  faid,  "  in  one  refpect,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Flam  imitates  the  French  whom 
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he  is  abufing.  He  is  very  apt  to  triumph 
where  he  has  gained  no  vi&ory.  If  you 
hear  his  account  of  a  defeat  you  would  take 
it,  like  theirs,  for  a  conqueft."  She  add- 
ed, however,  that  there  were  illuflrious 
men  in  other  countries  beiides  our  own,  as 
their  fuccefles  teftified.  For  her  part,  me 
was  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  honoured 
heroes  wherever  they  were  found,  in  Ma- 
cedon,  in  Sweden,  or  even  in  France." 

"  True  enough,"  rejoined  Mr.  Flam, 
"  the  rulers  of  other  countries  have  gone 
about  and  delivered  kingdoms  as  we  are 
doing ;  but  there  is  this  difference :  they 
free  them  from  mild  matters  to  make  them 
their  own  flaves ;  we  neither  get  them  for 
ourfelves  or  our  minions,  our  brothers,  or 
coufins,  our  Jeromes  or  Jofephs.  We  raife 
the  weak,  they  pull  down  the  profperous. 
Jf  ive  redeem  kingdoms,  'tis  to  beftow  them 
on  their  own  lawful  kings.  If  we  help  this 
nation  'tis  to  recal  one  fovereign  from  ba- 
nimment;  if  we  aflifl  that,  'tis  to  deliver  ano- 
ther from  captivity.". 

VOL.  ii.  o  "  What 
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"  What  a  fccne  for  Spain,"  faid  Sir  Johrr, 
"  to  behold  in  us  their  own  national  Quix- 
otifm  foberly  exemplified  and  rationally  rea- 
•  lized  !  The  generous  theory  of  their  roman* 
tic  knight-errant  brought  into  actual  practice. 
The  fervour  without  the  abfurdity  ;  the 
found  principle  of  juftice  without  the  extra- 
vagance of  fancy  !  Wrongs  redrefled  and 
rights  reftored,  and  upon  the  grandeft  fcale  ! 
Deliverance  wrought,  not  for  imaginary 
princeffes,  but  for  depofed  and  imprifoned 
monarchs  !  Injuries  avenged  —  not  the  ideal 
injuries  of  ridiculous  individuals,  but  the 
fubflantial  wrongs  of  plundered  empires  !" 

Sir  John,  who  was  amufed  with  the  oddi- 
ties of  Mr.  Flam,  was  defirous  of  Hill  provo- 
king him  to  talk  ;  much  effort  indeed  wa& 
not  required  to  induce  him  to  do  what  he 
was  fond  of  doing,  whenever  there  was  an 
opportunity  of  contradicting  Mifs  Sparkes. 

«  But,  Mr.  Flam,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  you 
were  interrupted  as  you  began  to  enumerate 
the  inconfiftencies  which  you  faid  had  put 
you  out  of  love  with  the  world." 
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"  Why,  it  makes  me  mad,3'  replied  he, 
tf  to  hear  men  who  make  the  loudefl  out- 
cry about  the  dangers  of  the  ftate,  cram- 
ming their  houfes  with  French  govemefifes, 
French  cooks,  and  French  valets ;  is  not 
this  adding  flame  to  the  fire  ?  Then  I  have 
no  patience  to  fee  people  who  pretend  great 
zeal  for  the  church,  delighted  that  an  Italian 
finger  mould  have  a  larger  revenue  than  the 
higheft  of  our  own  bifhops.  Such  patriots 
might  have  done  well  enough  for  Athenians," 
added  he,  looking  infultingly  at  Mifs  Sparkes, 
"  but  they  make  miferable  Englimmenu 
Then  I  hate  to  fee  fellows  who  pay  leaft 
taxes,  complaining  mofl  of  the  burthen,— 
thole  who  moft  lament  the  hardnefs  of  the 
times,  fpending  money  in  needlefs  extrava- 
gance, and  luxury  increafmg  in  exact  pro- 
portion as  means  diminiih. 

"  Then  I  am  fick  of  the  conceit  of  the 

boys  and  girls.     Do  but  cbferve  how  their 

vanity  impofes  on  their  under/landing,  and 

how  names  difguife  things.     My  fon  would 
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ftart  if  I  were  to  defire  him  to  go  to  Lon- 
don in  thejiage  coach ,  but  he  puts  hlmfcif 
into  the  mail  with  great  coolnefs.  If  I  were 
to  talk  to  Fan  about  living  in  ^fmall  houfe, 
{he  would  not  give  me  the  hearing,  whereas 
me  is  quite  wild  to  live  in  a  cottage" 

"  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  you,  Mr. 
Flam,"  faidSir  John,  fmiling,  "  as  to  th« 
inconfiftency  of  the  world,,  I  rather  lament 
its  dull  uniformity.  If  we  may  rely  on 
thofe  living  chronicles,  the  newfpapers,  all 
is  one  faultlefs  fcene  of  monotonous  perfec- 
tion. Were  it  otherwife,  I  prefume  thofe 
frugal  philologers  would  not  keep  a  fet  of 
phrafes  ready  cut  and  dried,  in  order  to  ap- 
ply them  univerfally  in  all  cafes.  For  in- 
itance,  is  not  every  public  place  from  St. 
James's  to  Otaheite,  or  the  Cape,  invariably 
crouded  with  beauty  andfajhion?  Is  not 
every  public  fermon  pronounced  to  be  ex- 
cellent ?  Is  not  every  civic  fpeech,  every  pro- 
vincial harangue  neat  and  appropriate  ?  And 
»  not  every  military  corps,  from  the  veteran 
fc  regiment; 
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regiment  of  regulars,  to  the  volunteer  com- 
pany of  a  month's  Handing  always  declared 
to  "be -in  the  bigheft  ftate  of  difciplifie  ?" 

Before  the  company  went  away  I  ob- 
ferved  that  Mrs.  Carlton  gave  Lucilla  a 
fignificant  glance,  and  both  withdrew  to- 
gether. In  fpite  of  my  thorough  belief  of 
the  injuftice  and  abfurdity  of  my  fufpicion, 
a  pang  darted  through  my  heart,  at  the  bare 
poffibility  that  Lord  Staunton  might  be  the 
fubject  of  this  fecret  conference.  I  was  per- 
fectly afifured,  that  Mifs  Stanley  would  never 
accept  him,  while  he  retained  his  pre- 
fent  character,  -but  that  character  might  be 
improved.  She  had  rejected  him  for  his 
principles ;  if  thefe  principles  were  changed, 
there  was  no  other  reafonable  ground  of  ob- 
jection. He  might  be  reformed.  Dare  I 
own,  even  to  myfelf,  that  I  dreaded  to  hear 
of  his  reformation.  I  hated  myfelf  for  the 
thought.  I  will,  faid  I  faintly,  endeavour 
to  rejoice  if  it  be  fo.  I  felt  a  conflict  in  my 
•mind  between  my  principles  and  my  paffion, 
o  3  thai 
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that  diftrefled  me  not  a  little.  My  integrity 
had  never  before  been  fo  afiailed. 

At  length  they  returned.  I  earneftly  ex- 
amined their  countenances.  Both  looked 
cheerful,  and  even  animated ;  yet  it  was 
evident  from  the  rednefs  of  their  eyes  that 
both  had  been  weeping.  The  company  im- 
mediately took  their  leave ;  all  our  party,  as 
It  was  a  fine  evening,  attended  them  out  to 
their  carriages,  except  Mils  Stanley,  me  only 
prefled  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Carlton,  fmiled,  and 
looking  as  if  me  durft  not  truft  herfelf  to 
talk  to  her,  withdrew  to  the  bow  window 
from  whence  me  could  fee  them  depart.  I 
remained  in  the  room." 

As  me  was  wiping  her  eyes  to  take  away 
the  rednefs,  which  was  a  fure  way  to  en- 
creafe  it,  I  ventured  to  join  her,  and  en- 
quiredj  with  an  intereft  I  could  not  con- 
ceal, what  had  happened  to  diftrefs  her. 
*'  Thefe  are  not  tears  of  diftrefs,"  faid  me, 
fweetly  fmiling.  "  I  am  quite  alhamed 
that  I  have  fo  little  felf-controul  j  but  Mrs. 

Carlton 
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Carlton  has  given  me  fo  much  pleafure !     I 
have  caught  the  infection  of  her  joy,  though 
my  foolifh  fympathy  looks  more  like  for- 
row."  Surely,  faid  I,  indignantly  to  myfelf, 
fhe  will  not  own  Staunton's  love  to  my  face  ? 
All  frank  and  open  as  Mifs  Stanley   was, 
I  was  afraid  to  prefs  her.     I  had  not  coiv 
rage  to  afk  what  I  longed  to  know.     Though 
Lord  Staunton's  renewed  addrefies   might 
not  give  them  fo   much  pleafure,  yet  his 
reformation  I  knew  would.     I   now  looked 
fo  earneflly   inquifitive  at  Lucilla,  that  fhe 
faid,  "  Oh  he  is  all  we  could  wifh.     He  is  a 
thoroughly  converted  man  1"     Indignation 
and  aftonifhment  made  mefpeechlefs.    Is  this 
the  modeft  Lucilla,  faid  I  to  myfelf  ?  It  is  all 
over.     She  loves  him  to  diftradion.     As  I 
attempted  not  to  fpeak,  fhe  at  length  faid, 
"  My  poor  friend  is  at  la  ft  quite  happy, 
I  know  you  will  rejoice  with  us.     Mr.  Carl- 
ton  has  for  fome  time  regularly   read  the 
Bible  with  Jher.     He  condefcends  to  hear 
and  to  invite  her  remarks,  telling  her,  that 
•if  he  is  the  better  claffic,  fhe  is  the  better 
o  4  Chriftiaii, 
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Chriftian,  and  that  their  afliftance  in  the 
things  which  each  underflands  mufl  be  re-, 
ciprocal.  If  he  is  her  teacher  in  human  lite* 
raturc,  he  fays,  fhe  muft  be  his  in  that  which 
is  divine.  He  has  been  very  earnefl  to  get 
his  mind  imbued  withfcriptural  knowledge." 
How  inexpreflible  was  now  my  joy !  As  I  was 
flill  filent  (he  went  on.  "  But  this  is  not  all. 
"  Laft  Saturday  he  faid  to  her, *  Henrietta, 
I  have  but  one  complaint  to  make  of  you  ; 
and  it  is  for  a  fault  which  I  always  thought 
would  be  the  laft  I  mould  ever  have  to  charge 
you  with.  It  is  lelfimnefs.'  Mrs.  Carlton 
was  a  little  fhocked,  though  the  tendernef* 
of  his  manner  mitigated  her  alarm.  *  Hen- 
rietta/ refumed  he,  *  you  intend  to  go  to 
Heaven  without  your  hufband.  I  know  you 
always  retire  to  your  dreffing-room,  not 
only  for  your  private  devotions,  but  to  read 
prayers  to  your  maids.  What  have  your 
men-fervants  done,  what  has  your  hufband 
done,  that  they  mould  be  excluded  ?  Is  it 
not  a  little  felfifh,  my  Henrietta,'  added  he 
fmiling,  «  to  confine  your  zeal  to  the  eternal 
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happinefs  of  your  own  fex  ?  Will  you  allow 
me  and  our  men-fervants  to  join  you  ?  To- 
morrow is  Sunday,  we  will  then,  if  you 
pleafe,  begin  in  the  ball..  You  mall  pre- 
pare what  you  would  have  read  j  and  I  will 
be  your  chaplain.  A  mofl  unworthy  one, 
Henrietta,  I  confefs ;  but  you  will  not  only 
have  a  chaplain  of  your  own  making,  but  a 
Chriftian  alfo.  Yes,  my  angelic  wife,  I  am 
a  Chriftian  upon  the  trueft,  the  deepefl  con- 
viction.' 

"  'Never, my  dearLucilla,' continuedMrs. 
Carlton,  *  did  I  know  what  true  happinefs 
was  till  that  moment.  My  hufband,  with  all 
hisfaults,  had alwaysbeen remarkably  fmcere. 
Indeed  his  averfion  from  hypocrify  had  made 
him  keep  back  his  right  feelings  and  fenti- 
ments,  till  he  was  allured  they  were  well 
eftabliihed  in  his  mind.  He  has  for  fome 
time  been  regular  at  church,  a  thing,  he  faid, 
too  much  taken  up  as  a  cuftomary  form  to 
be  remarkable,  and  which  therefore  involved 
not  much  j  but  family  prayer,  adopted  from 
conviction  of  its  being  a  duty,  rather  pledged 

a  man 
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a  man  to  confident  religion.  Never,  I  hopo* 
ihall  I  forget  the  joy  I  felt,  nor  my  gratitude 
to  that  Being  '  from  whom  all  holy  defires 
proceed,'  when,  with  all  his  family  kneeling 
folemnly  around  him,  I  heard  my  once  un- 
happy hufband  with  a  fobcr  fervour  begin, 

" fc  To  the  Lord  our  God  belong  mercies 
and  forgiveneffes,  though  we  have  rebelled 
againft  him,  neither  have  we  obeyed  the 
voice  of  the  Lord  our  God,  to_walk  in  his 
laws  which  he  fet  before  us/ 

66 '  He  evidently  flruggled  with  his  own 
feelings  j  but  his  manly  mind  carried  him 
through  it  with  an  admirable  mixture  of 
dignity  and  feeling.  He  was  fo  ferenely 
cheerful  the  reft  of  the  evening,  but  I  felt  he 
had  obtained  a  great  vidory  over  himfelf,  and 
his  heart  was  at  peace  within  him.  Prayer 
with  him  was  not  a  beginning  form,  but  a 
confummation  of  his  better  purpofes.'  ' 

The  fweet  girl  could  not  forbear  weeping 
again,  while  fhe  was  giving  me  this  intereft- 
ing  account.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  never  loved 
her  till  then.  To  fee  her  fo  full  of  fenfibility, 

without 
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without  the  flighted  tincture  of  romance,  fo 
feeling,  yet  fo  fober-minded,  enchanted  me. 
I  could  now  afford  to  wifh  heartily  for  Lord 
Staunton's  reformation,  becaufe  it  was  not 
likely  to  interfere  with  my  hopes.  And  now 
the  danger  was  over,  I  even  end^avbured  to 
make  myfelf  believe  that  \jkauld  have  wifh- 
cd  it  in  any  event ;  fo  treacherous  will^the 
human  heart  be  found  by  thofe  who  watch 
its  motions.  And  it  proceeds  from  not 
watching  them,  that  the  generality  are  fo 
little  acquainted  with  the  evils  which  lurk 
within  it. 

Before  I  had  time  to  exprefs  half  what  I 
felt  to  the  fair  narrator,  the  party  came  in. 
They  feemed  as  much  puzzled  at  the  pofi- 
tion  in  which  they  found  Lucilla  and  myfelf, 
fhe  wiping  her  eyes,  and  I  (landing  by  in 
admiration,  as  I  had  been  at  her  myflerious 
interview  with  Mrs.  Carlton.  The  Bel- 
fields  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  The 
mother's  looks  exprefled  aftonifhment  and 
anxiety.  The  father's  eye  demanded  an  ex- 
planation, All  this  mute  eloquence  patted 

in 
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in  an  inftanf.     Mifs  Stanley  gave  them  not 
time  to  enquire.     She  flew  to  her  mother, 
and  eagerly  repeated  the  little  tale  which 
furnimed  matter    for  grateful  joy  and  in> 
proving  converfation  the  reft  of  the  evening. 
Mr.  Stanley  exprelTed  a  thorough  confi- 
dence in  the   fmcerity   of  Carlton.     "  He 
had  always,'*  continued  he,  "  in  his  worft 
days  an  abhorrence  of  deceit,  and  fuch  a 
dread  of  people  appearing  better  than  they 
are,  that  he  even  commended  that  moft  ab- 
furd  practice  of  Dean  Swift,  who,  you  know, 
ufed  to  perform  family  prayer  in  a  garret, 
for  fear  any  one  mould  call  in  and  detect 
him  in  the  performance."     Carlton  defend- 
ed this  as  an  honourable  inftance  of  Swift's 
abhorrence  of  oftentation  in  his  religion.     I 
oppofed  it  on  the  more  probable  ground  of 
his  being  afhamed  of  it.  For  allowing,  whrt 
however  never  can  be,  allowed,  that  an  or- 
dinary man  might  have  fome  excufe  for  the 
dread  of  being  fneered  at,  as  wanting  to  be 
thought   righteous   overmuch  j    yet    in    a 
Churchman,   in   a    dignified   Churchman, 

family 
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family  prayer  would  be  expected  as  a  euf- 
ternary  decency,  an  indifpenfable  appendage 
to  his  fituation  j  which,  though  it  might  be 
pradtifed  without  piety,  could  not  be  omitted 
without  difgrace,  and  which  even  a  fenfible 
infidel,  confidering  it  merely  as  a  profeilional 
act,  could  not  fay  was  a  cuftom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach  than  the  obfervance» 
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CHAP,  xxxvm. 

ONE  evening,  which  Mr.  Tyrrel  hap- 
pened to  fpend  with  us,  after  Mr.  Stanley 
had  performed  the  family  devotions,  Mr. 
Tyrrel  faid  to  him,  "  Stanley,  I  don't  much 
like  the  prayer  you  read.  It  feems,  by  the 
great  flrefs  it  lays  on  holinefs,  to  imply  that 
a  man  has  fomething  in  his  own  power. 
You  did  indeed  mention  the  neceffity  of 
faith,  and  the  power  of  grace ;  but  there 
was  too  much  about  making  the  life  holy, 
as  if  that  were  all  in  all.  You  feem  to  be 
putting  us  fo  much  upon  working  and  do- 
ing, that  you  leave  nothing  to  do  for  the 
Saviour. 

"  I  wim,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  as  I 
am  no  deep  theologian,  that  you  had  ftarted 
this  objection  before  Dr.  Barlow  went  away, 
for  I  know  no  man  more  able  or  more 
•willing  for  ierious  difcuffion." 
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cs  No,'*  replied  Tyrrel,  "  I  fee  clearly  by 
fome  things  which  he  dropped  in  converfa- 
tion,  as  well  as  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
iermons,  that  Barlow  and  I  mould  never 
agree.  He  means  well,  but  knows  little. 
He  fees  fomething,  but  feels  nothing. 
More  argument  than  unction.  Too  much 
reafoning,  and  too  little  religion;  a  little 
Kght,  and  no  heat.  He  feems  to  me  fo  to 
*  overload  the  fhip  with  duties,'  that  it 
will  fink  by  the  very  means  he  takes  to 
keep  it  afloat.  I  thank  God  my  own  eye* 
are  opened,  and  I  at  laft  feel  comfortable 
in  my  mind." 

"  Religious  comfort,'*  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  is  a  high  attainment.  Only  it  is  incumbent 
on  every  Chriftian  to  be  allured  that  if  he  is 
happy  it  is  on  fafe  grounds." 

"I  have  taken  care  of  that,"  replied 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  ic  For  fome  years  after  I  had 
quitted  my  loofe  habits,  I  attended  occa- 
fionally  at  church,  but  found  no  comfort 
in  it,  becaufe  I  perceived  fo  much  was  to 
be  done,  and  fo  much  was  to  \>tfacrificed. 

But 
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But  the  great  doctrines  of  faith,  as  opened 
to  me  by  Mr.  H — «,  have  at  laft  given  me 
peace  and  liberty,  and  I  reft  myfelf  with- 
out folicitude  on  the  mercy  fo  freely  offer- 
ed in  the  Gofpel.  No  miftakes  or  fins  of 
mine  can  ever  make  me  forfeit  the  divine 
favour." 

"  Let  us  hear,,  however,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  what  the  Bible  fays  j  for  as 
that  is  the  only  rule  by  which  we  mail  be 
judged  hereafter,  it  may  be  prudent  to  be 
guided  by  it  here.  God  fays  by  the  pro- 
phet, '  I  will  put  my  fpirit  within  you  :'  but 
he  does  this  for  fomc  purpofe  ;  for  he  fays 
in  the  very  next  wbrds,  '  I  will  caufe  you  to 
walk  in  my  ftatutes/  And  for  fear  this 
Ihould  not  plainly  enough  inculcate  holinefs, 
he  goes  on  to  fay,  '  And  ye  fhall  keep  my 
judgements,  *nd  do  them.'  Shew  me,  if  you 
can,  a  fmgle  promife  made  to  an  impenitent, 
unholy  man." 

Tyrrel.  l~  Why  is  not  the  mercy  of  God 
promiied  to  the,  wicked  in  every  part  of  the 
Bible  r" 

Stanley. 
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Stanlev.  "  It  is.  But  that  is,  «  if  he 
forfake  his  way.' ' 

1'yrret.  "  This  fondnefs  for  works,  is,  in 
ray  opinion,  nothing  elfe  but  fetting  afide  the 
free  grace  of  God." 

Sl.wLy.  "  Qu'te  the  contrary  :  fo  far 
from  fcuii/2;  it  af  ce,  it  is  the  way  to  glorify 
it,  for  it  is  by  that  grace  alone  thai  we  are 
enabled  to  perform  right  actions.  For  my- 
felf,  I  al  .vays  find  it  difficult  to  aiifwer  per- 
form, who*  in  flying  to  one  extreme,  think 
they  cannot  too  much  degrade  the  oppofite. 
If  we  give  faith  its  due  prominence,  the  mere 
moralifl  reprobates  our  principles^  as  if  we 
were  depreciating  works.  If  we  magnify  the 
beauty  of  holinefs^  the  advocate  for  exclufive 
faith  accufes  us  of  being  its  erimy." 

Tyrrel.  "  For  my  own  part,  I  arri  per* 
fuaded  that  unqualified  trufl  is  the  only 
ground  of  fafety." 

Stanley.  "  He  who  cannot  lie  has  indeed 
told  us  fo.  But  trufl  in  God  is  humble  de- 
pendence, not  prefumptuous  fecurity.  The 
Bible  does  not  fay,  truft  in  the  Lord  and  fin 
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on,  but,  *•  truft  in  the  Lord,  and  be  doing 
good.'  We  are  elfewhere  told  that,  *  God 
works  in  us  to  wiil  and  to  do.'  There  is  no 
getting  over  that  little  word  1o  do.  I  fup- 
pofe  you  allow  the  neceffity  of  prayer," 

Tyrrel.     "  Certainly  I  do." 

Stanley.  "  But  there  are  conditions  to 
lour  prayers  aifo,  '  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my 
heart  the  Lord  will  not  hear  me.'  " 

Tyrrel.  u  The  fcriptures  affirm  that  we 
mufl  live  on  the  promifes." 

Stanley.  "  They  are  indeed-  the  very  ali- 
ment of  the  Chriftian  life.  But  what  are  ths 
promifes  ?" 

Tyrrel.  "  Free  pardon  and  eternal  life 
to  them  that  are  in  Chrift  Jefus." 

Stanley.  "  True,  but  who  are  they  that 
are  in  Chrift  Jefus  ?  The  Apoftle  tells  us, 
'  they  who  walk  not  after  the  flefli  but  after 
the  fpirit.'  Befides,  is  not  holinefs  promifed 
as  well  as  pardon  ?.  c  A  new  heart  will  I 
give  you,  and  a  new  fpirit  will  I  put  within,/ 
you.  ' " 

Tyrrel.     "  Surely,  Stanley,  you  abufe  th« 
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grace  of  the  Gofpel,  by  pretending  that  man 
is  faved  by  his  own  righteoufnefs." 

Stanley.  "  No,  no,  my  dearTyrrel,  it  is 
you  who  abufe  it,  by  making  God's  mercy 
fet  afide  man's  duty.  Allow1  me  to  obferve, 
that  he  who  exalts  the  ^race  of  God  with  a 
view  to  indulge  himfelf  in  any  fin,  is  deceiv- 
ing no  one  but  himfelf ;  and  he  who  trufts 
in  Chrift,  with  a  view  to  fpare  himfelf  the 
neceffity  of  watchfulnefs,  humility,  and  fe!f- 
denial,  that  man  depends  upon  Chrift  for 
more  than  he  has  promifed."  . 

TyrreL  "  Well,  Mr.  iStanley,  it  appears 
to  me  that  you  want  to  patch  Up  a  conveni- 
ent accommodating  religion,  as  if  Chrift 
were  to  do  a  little,'  and  we  were  to  do  the 
reft :  a  fort  of  parmerfhip  falvation,  and  in 
which  man  has  the  larger  mare." 

Stanley.  "  This,  I  fear,  is  indeed  the"  dan* 
gerous  creed  of  many  worldly  Chriftians. 
No,  God  may  be  faid  to  do  all,  becaufe  he 
gives  power  for  all,  ftrengrh  for  all,  grace 
for  all.  But  this  grace  is  a  principle,  a  vital 
energy,  a  life  giving  fpirit  to  quicken  us,  to 
P  a  snake 
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make  us  abound  in  holinefs.  He  does  not 
make  his  grace  abound,  that  we  may  fecure- 
ly  live  in  fin,  but  that  we  may  fubdue  it,  re" 
nounce  it,  live  above  it." 

TyrreL  "  When  our  Saviour  was  upon 
earth,  there  was  no  one  quality  he  fo  uni- 
formly commended  in  thofe  who  came  to  be 
healed  by  him,  as  faith." 

Stanley.  "  It  is  moft  true.  But  we  do 
not  meet  in  any  of  them  with  fueh  a  pre- 
fumptuous  faith,  as  led  them  to  rufh  into 
difeafes  on  purpofe  to  mew  their  confidence 
in  his  power  of  healing  them,  neither  are 
we  to  '  continue  in  fin  that  grace  may 
abound.'  You  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
the  faith  of  the  perfons  you  mention,  was 
always  accompanied  with  an  earned  defire 
to  get  rid  of  their  difeafes.  And  it  i* 
worth  remarking,  that  to  the  words,  '  thy 
faith  has  made  thee  whole/  is  added,  '  Jin 
MO  more,'  left  a  worfe  thing  come  unto  thee." 

TyrreL  "  You  cannot  perfuade  me  that 
any  neglect,  or  even  fin  of  mine,  can  make 
void  the  covcaaat  of  God." 

Stanley. 
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Stanley.  "  Nothing  can  fet  afide  the 
covenant  of  God,  which  is  fure  and  ftedfaft. 
But  as  for  him  who  lives  in  the  allowed  prac- 
tice of  any  fin,  it  is  clear  that  he  has  no 
part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.  It  is  clear  that 
he  is  not  one  of  thofe  whom  God  has  taken 

» 

1nto  the  covenant.  That  God  will  keep  his 
word  is  mofl  certain,  but  fuch  a  one  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  perfon,  to  whom  that 
word  is  addrefTed.  God  as  much  defigned 
that  you  mould  apply  the  faculties,  the 
power,  and  the  will  he  has  given  you,  to  a 
life  of  holinefs,  as  he  meant  when  he  gave 
you  legs,  hands,  and  eyes,  that  you  mould 
walk,  work,  and  fee.  His  grace  is  not  in- 
tended to  exclude  the  ufe  of  his  gifts,  but  to 
perfect,  exalt,  and  ennoble  them.3' 

Tyrret.  "  I  can  produce  a  multitude  of 
texts  to  prove  that  Chrift  has  done  every 
thing,  and  of  courfe  has  left  nothing  for  me 
to  do,  but  to  believe  on  him." 

Stanley.     "  Let  us  take  the  general  tenor 

and   fpirit   of  fcripture,    and  neither  pack 

fmgle  texts  together,  detached  from  the  con* 

f  3  nexion 
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nexion  in  which  they  ftand  ;  nor  be  fo  unr 
reafonable  as  to  fqueeze  all  the  doctrines  of 
Chriftianity  out  of  every  fingle  text,  which 
perhaps  was  only  meant  to  inculcate  one  in- 
dividual principle.  How  confiftently  are 
the  great  leading  doctrines  of  faith  and  holi- 
nefs  balanced  and  reconciled  in  every  part 
of  the  Bible !  If  ever  I  have  been  in  danger 
of  refling  on  a  mere  dead  faith  by  one  of 
thofe  texts  on  which  you  exclufively  build  ; 
in  the  very  next  fentence,  perhaps,  1  am 
roufed  to  active  virtue,  by  fome  lively  ex- 
ample, or  abfolute  command.  If  again  I  ani 
ever  in  danger,  as  you  fay,  of  finking  the 
ihip  with  my  proud  duties,  the  next  pafiage 
calls  me  to  order,  by  fome  powerful  injunc- 
tion to  renounce  all  confidence  in  my  mifer- 
ably  defective  virtues,  and  to  put  my  whole 
truft  in  Chriil.  By  thus  affimilating  the 
Creed  with  the  Commandments,  the  Bible 
becomes  its  own  interpreter,  and  perfect  har- 
mony is  the  rcfult.  Allow  me  alfo  to  re- 
mark, that  this  invariable  rule  of  exhibiting 
the  doctrines  of  Scripture  in  their  due  pro- 
portion, 
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portion,  order  and  relative  connexion,  is  one 
of  the  leading  excellencies  in  the  fervice  of 
our  Church .  While  no  doctrine  is  neglect- 
ed  or  undervalued,  none  is  difproportion- 
ately  magnified,  at  the  expence  of  the  others. 
There  is  neither  omiffion,  undue  promi- 
nence, nor  exaggeration.  There  is  com- 
plete fymrrietry  and  correct  proportion." 

'Tyrrcl.  "  I  afiert  that  we  are  freed  by 
the  Gofpel  from  the  condemnation  of  the 
law." 

Stanley.  "  But  where  do  you  find  that 
we  are  free  from  the  obligation  of  obeying 
it  ?  For  my.pwn  part  I  do  not  combine  the 
doctrine  of  grace,  to  which  I  mod  cordially 
afient,  with  any  doctrine  which  practically 
denies  the  voluntary  agency  of  man.  Nor, 
in  my  adoption  of  the  belief  of  that  volun- 
tary agency,  do  I,  in  the  remoteft  degree, 
prefume  to  abridge  the  fovereignty  of  God. 
I  adopt  none  of  the  metaphyficai  fubtildes, 
none  of  the  abftrufe  niceties  of  any  party, 
nor  do  1  imitate  either  in  the  reprobation  of 
the  other,  firmly  believing  that  heaven  is  peo- 
p  4  pled 
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pled  with  the  humble  and  the  confcientious 
out  of  every  clafs  of  real  Chriflians." 

Tyrrel.  "  Still  I  infift  that  if  Chrift  has 
delivered  me  from  fin,  fin  can  do  me  nq 
harm." 

Stanley.  f<  My  dear  Mr.  Tyrrel,  if  the 
King  of  your  country  were  a  mighty  gene- 
ral, and  had  delivered  the  land  from  fome 
powerful  enemy,  would  it  fliew  your  fenfe 
of  the  obligation,  or  your  allegiance  as  a  fub- 
ject,  if  you  were  to  join  the  enemy  he  had 
defeated  ?  By  fo  doing,  though  the  country 
might  be  faved,  you  would  ruin  yourfelf- 
Let  us  not  then  live  in  confederacy  with  fin, 
the  power  of  which,  indeed  our  Redeemer  has 
broken,  but  both  the  power  and  guilt  of  which 
the  individual  is  flill  at  libertv  to  Incur." 

j 

Tyrrel.  "  Stanley,  I  remember  when  you 
thought  the  Gofpel  was  all  in  all." 

Stanley.  "  I  think  fo  flill ;  but  I  am  now 
as  I  was  then,  for  a  fober  confident  Gofpel » 
a  Chriftianity,  which  muft  evidence  itfelf  by 
its  fruits.  The  firft  words  of  the  Apoftle 
after  his  converfion  were  l  Lord,  what  wilt 

thou 
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thou  have  me  to  do  ?'  When  he  fays,  '  fo 
run  that  ye  may  obtain,'  he  could  never 
mean  that  we  could  obtain  by  fitting  ftill, 
nor  would  he  have  talked  of  '  labouring  in 
vain,'  if  he  meant  that  we  fhould  not  labour 
at  all.  We  dare  not  perfifl  in  any  thing  that 
is  wrong,  or  neglect  any  thing  that  is  right, 
from  an  erroneous  notion,  that  we  have 
fuch  an  intereft  in  Chrift,  as  will  excufe  us 
from  doing  the  one  or  perfilling  in  the 
other." 

Tyrrel.  tc  I  fancy  you  think  that  a  man's 
falvation  depends  on  the  number  of  good 
actions  he  can  mufter  together.'1 

Stanley.  "  No,  it  is  the  very  fpirit  of 
Chriftianity  not  to  build  on  this  or  that 
actual  work,  but  feduloufly  to  ftrive  for  that 
temper,  and  thofedifpofnions  which  are  the 
feminal  principle  of  all  virtues ;  and  where 
the  heart  druggies,  and  prays  for  the  attain- 
ment of  thisftate,  though  the  man  fhould  be 
placed  in  fuch  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to 
do  little  to  promote  the  welfare  of  man- 
Jdnd,  or  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  eyes  of 

the 
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the  world ;  this  very  habitual  aim  and  bent 
of  the  mind,  with  humble  forrow  at  its  low 
attainments  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  flight  de- 
gree of  obedience/* 

Tyrrel.  "  But  you  will  allow  that  the 
fcriptures  affirm  that  Ghrift  i«  not  only  a  fa- 
crifice,  but  a  refuge,  a  confolation,  a  reft." 

Stanley.  "  Blefled  be  Gcd,  he  is  indeed 
all  thefe.  But  he  is  a  confoiadon  only  to 
the  heavy  laden,  a  refuge  to  thofe  alone 
who  forfake  fin.  The  reft  he  promifes,  is 
not  a  reft  from  labour  but  from  evil.  It  is 
a  reft  from  the  drudgery  of  the  world,  but 
not  from  the  fervice  of  God.  It  is  not  in- 
activity, but  quictnefs  of  fpirit ;  not  floth, 
but  peace.  He  draws  men  indeed  from 
ftavery  to  freedom,  but  not  a  freedom  to  do 
evil,  or  to  do  nothing.  He  makes  his  fer- 
vice eafy,  but  not  by  lowering  the  rule  of 
duty,  not  by  adapting  his  commands  to  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  our  nature.  He 
communicates  his  grace,  gives  frefh  and 
higher  motives  to  obedience ;  and  imparts 
peace  and  comfort,  not  by  any  abatement-ill 

his 
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his  demands,  but  by  this  infuflon  of  his  own 
grace,  and  this  communication  of  his  own 
fpirit." 

TyrreL  "  You  are  a  ftrange  fellow. 
According  to  you,  we  can  neither  be  faved 
by  good  works,  •  nor  without  them." 

Stanley.  "  Come  Mr.  Tyrrel,  you  are 
nearer  the  truth  than  you  intended.  We 
cannot  be  faved  by  the  merit  of  our  good 
works,  without  fitting  at  nought  the  merits 
and  death  of  Ghrift  j  and  we  cannot  be 
laved  without  them,  unlefs  we  fet  at  nought 
God's  holinefs,  and  make  him  a  favourer  of 
fin.  Now  to  this  the  doctrine  of  the  atone- 
ment, properly  under  flood,  is  moft  com- 
pletely hoflile.  That  this  do&rine  favours 
fin,  is  one  of  the  falfe  charges  which  worldly 
men  bring  againfl  vital  Chriftianity,  becaufe 
they  do  not  underftand  the  principle,  nor 
enquire  into  the  grounds,  on  which  it  is 
adopted.'1 

TyrreL  "  Still  I  think  you  limit  the 
grace  of  God,  as  if  people  muft  be  very 
good  £rft,  in  order  to  deferve  it,  and  then 

he 
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he  will  come  and  add  his  grace  to  their 
goodnefs.  Whereas  grace  has  been  moll 
confpicuous  in  the  molt  notorious  fmners." 

Stanley.  "  I  allow  that  the  grace  of  God 
has  never  manifefied  itfelf  more  gloriouily 
than  in  the  converfion  of  notorious  fmners. 
But  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  all  fuch, 
with  St.  Paul  at  their  head,  have  ever  after 
been  eminently  more  afraid  than  other  men 
of  falling  again  into  fin  ;  they  have  prayed 
with  the  greatefl  earneftnefs  to  be  de- 
livered from  the  power  of  it,  and  have 
continued  to  lament  mod  deeply  the  re- 
maining corruption  of  their  hearts." 

In  the  courfe  of  the  converfation  Mr. 
Tyrrel  faid,  "  he  mould  be  inclined  to  en- 
tertain doubts  of  that  man's  (late  who  couJd 
not  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  time,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  firft  awakened, 
and  who  had  had  no  fenfible  manifeftations 
of  the  divine  favour." 

"  I  believe,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  that 
my  notions  of  the  evidence  of  being  in  the 
favour  of  God  differ  materially  from  yours. 

JO  If 
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If  a  man  feel  in  himfelf  a  hatred  of  all  fin, 
without  fparing  his  favourite  corruption ; 
if  he  reft  for  falvation  on  the  promife  of  the 
Gofpel  alone  ;  if  he  maintain  in  his  mind 
fuch  a  fenfe  of  the  nearnefs  and  immeafur- 
able  importance  of  eternal  things,  as  mail 
enable  him  to  ufe  temporal  things  with  mo- 
deration, and  anticipate  their  end  without 
difmay;  if  he  delight  in  the  worfhip  of 
God,  is  zealous  for  his  fervice,  making  his 
glory  the  end  and  aim  of  all  his  actions ; 
if  he  labour  to  fulfil  his  allotted  duties  con- 
fcientioufly  ;  if  he  love  his  fellow  creatures 
as  the  children  of  the  fame  common  father, 
and  partakers  of  the  fame  common  hope ; 
if  he  feel  the  fame  compaflion  for  the  im- 
mortal interefts,  as  for  the  worldly  diftrefies 
of  the  unfortunate ;  forgiving  others,  as  he 
hopes  to  be  forgiven  j  if  he  endeavour  ac« 
cording  to  his  meafure  and  ability,  to  di- 
mmifh  the  vice  and  mifery  with  which  the 
world  abounds,  that  man  has  a  folid  ground 
of  peace  and  hope,  though  he  may  not  have 

thoie 
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thofe  fenfible  evidences  which  afford  tri- 
umph and  exultation.  In  the  mean  whil* 
the  man  of  a  heated  imagination,  whoboafts 
of  myfterious  communication  within,  is 
perhaps  exhibiting  outwardly,  unfavourable 
marks  of  his  real  ftate,  and  holding  out  by 
his  low  practice  difcouragements  unfriendly 
to  that  religion  of  which  he  profeffes  him- 
felf  a  mining  inflance. 

"  The  fober  Chriflian'  is  as  fully  con- 
vinced, that  only  He  who  made  the  heart, 
can  new  make  it,  as  the  enthufiaft.  He  is 
as  fully  perfuaded  that  his  natural  difpofi- 
tions  cannot  be  changed,  nor  his  affedions 
purified,  but  by  the  agency  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  as  the  fanatic.  And  though  he  pre- 
fume  not  to  limit  omnipotence  to  a  fudden 
or  a  gradual  change,  yet  he  does  not  think 
it  neceiTary  to  afcertain  the  day,  and  the 
hour,  and  the  moment,  contented  to  be  af- 
fured  that  whereas  he  was  once  blind  h^ 
now  fees.  If  he  do  not  prefume  in  his 
own  Cafe  to  fix  the  cbron^'o^y  of  wnverfim, 

he 
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he  is  not  lefs  certain  as  to  its  effe&s.  If  he 
cannot  enumerate  dates,  and  recapitulate 
feelings,  he  can  and  does  produce  fuch  evi* 
dences  of  his  improvement,  as  virtuous 
habits,  a  devout  temper,  an  humble  and 
charitable  fpirit,  c  repentance  towards  God 
and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrifl ;'  and  this 
gives  an  evidence  lefs  equivocal,  as  exilting 
more  in  the  heart  than  on  the  lips,  and 
more  in  the  life,  than  in  the  difcourfe; 
Surely  if  a  plant  be  flou  riming,  the  branches 
green,  and  the  fruit  fair  and  abundant,  we 
may  venture  to  pronounce  thefe  to  be  indi- 
cations of  health  and  vigour,  though  we 
cannot  afcertain  the  moment  when  the  feed 
was  fown,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  fprung 
up." 

Sir"  John,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
Kftener,  but  had  not  yet  fpoken  a  word-, 
ncrw  faid  fmiling,  "  Mr.  Stanley,  you 
fleer  mofl  happily  between  the  two  extremes. 
This  exclufive  cry  of  grace  in  one  party  of 
religionifts,  which  drives  the  oppofite  fide 
into  as  unreafonable  a  clamour  againft  it, 
7  reminds 
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reminds  me  of  the  Queen  of  Louis  Qua- 
torze.  "When  the  Jefuits,  who  \vere  of  the 
court-party,  made  fo  violent  an  outcry 
againft  the  Janfenifls,  for  no  reafon  but  be- 
caufe  they  had  more  piety  than  themfelves, 
her  Majefty  was  fo  fearful  of  being  thought 
to  favour  the  opprelfed  fide,  that  in  the 
excefs  of  her  party  zeal,  fhe  vehemently 
exclaimed,  '  Oh  fie  upon  grace !  fie  upon 
grace !'  " 

Mr.  Stanley.  "  Party  violence  thinks 
it  can  never  recede  far  enough  from  the  fide 
it  oppofes." 

Tyrrel.  "  But  how  then  is  our  religion 
to  be  known,  except  by  our  making  a  pro- 
feflion  of  truths,  which  the  irreligious  are 
either  ignorant  of,  or  oppofe  ?" 

Stanley.  "  There  is,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  a  more  infallible  criterion.  It  is  bed 
known  by  the  effects  it  produces  on  the 
heart,  and  on  the  temper.  A  religion 
which  confiils  in  opinions  only,  will  not  ad- 
vance us  in  our  progrefs  to  heaven :  it  is  apt 
to  inflate  the  mind  with  the  pride  of  difpu- 
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tation;  and  vidory  is  fo  commonly  the  ob* 
ject  of  debate,  that  eternity  Hides  out  of 
fight.  The  two  cardinal  points  of  our  re- 
ligion, juftification  and  fan&ification,  are, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  correlatives  £ 
they  imply  a  reciprocal  relation,  nor  do  I 
call  that  ftate  Chriilianity,  in  which  either 
is  feparately  and  exclufively  maintained. 
The  union  of  thefe  manifefts  the  dominion 
of  religion  in  the  heart,  by  increafirig  its 
humility,  by  purifying  its  affeclions,  by  fet- 
ting  it  above  the  contamination  of  the  max- 
ims and  habits  of  the  world,  by  detaching  it 
from  the  vanities  of  time,  and  elevating  it  to 
a  defire  for  the  riches  of  eternity." 

Tyrrel.  "  All  the  exhortations  to  duties, 
with  which  fo  many  fermons  abound,  are 
only  an  infringement  on  the  liberty  of  a 
Chriftian.  A  true  believer  knows  of  no 
duty  but  faith,  no  rule  but  love." 

Stanley.  "  Love  is  indeed  the  fountain 
and  principle  of  all  pra&lcal  virtue.  But 
love  itfelf  requires  fome  regulation  to  direct 
its  exertions  j  fome  law  to  guide  its  mo* 
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lions  ;  fomc  rule  to  prevent  its  aberrations ; 
feme  guard  to  hinder  that  which  is  vigorous 
from  becoming  eccentric.  With  fuch  a  re- 
gulation, fuch  a  law,  fuch  a  guard,  the  di- 
vine ethics  of  the  Gofpel  have  furnifhed  us. 
The  word  of  God  is  as  much  our  rule,  as 
his  fpirit  is  our  guide,  or  his  fon  our  '  way.' 
This  unerring  rule  alone  fecures  Chriftian 
liberty  from  diforder,  from  danger,  from  ir- 
regularity, from  excefs.  Conformity  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Redeemer  is  the  moft  infal- 
lible proof  of  having  an  intereft  in  his 
death." 

We  afterwardsinfenfibly  flidinto  other  fub- 
jects,  when  Mr.  Tyrrel,  like  a  combatant  who 
thought  himfelf  victorious,  feemed  inclined 
to  return  to  the  charge.  The  love  of  money 
having  been  mentioned  by  Sir  John  with  ex- 
treme feverity,  Mr.  Tyrrel  feemed  to  con- 
fider  it  as  a  venial  failing,  and  faid  that  both 
avarice  and  charity  might  be  conflitutional. 

"  They  may  be  fo,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 

"  but  Christianity,  Sir,  has  a  conflitution  of 

its   own  j  a  fuperinduced   conftitution.     A 

*  $     9  real 
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real  Chriftian  "  confers  not  with  flefh  and 
blood,*'  with  his  conftitulion,  whether  he 
(hall  give  or  forbear  to  give,  when  it  is  a 
clear  duty,  and  the  will  of  God  requires  it. 
If  we  believe  in  the  principles,  we  muft 
adopt  the  conclufions.  Religion  is  not  an 
unproductive  theory,  nor  charity  an  un- 
neceflary,  an  incidental  confequence,  nor  a 
contingent  left  to  our  choice.  You  are  a 
claffic,  Mr.  Tyrrel,  and  cannot  have  forgot- 
ten that  in  your  mythological  poets,  the 
three  Pagan  graces  were  always  knit  to- 
gether hand  in  hand ;  the  three  Chriftian 
graces  are  equally  infeparable,  and  the  great- 
ell  of  thefe  is  charity  ;  that  grand  principle 
of  love,  of  which  alms-giving  is  only  one 
branch." 

Mr.  Tyrrel  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
fubjecl,  and  feemed  to  intimate  that  true 
Chriftianity  might  be  known  without  any 
fuch  evidences  as  Mr.  Stanley  thought  ne« 
ceflary.  This  led  the  latter  to  infift  warmly 
on  the  vaft  ftrefs  which  every  part  of  fcrip- 
ture  laid  on  the  duty  of  charity.  "  Its  doc- 
g  2  ^  trines," 
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trines,"  faid  he,  "  its  precepts,  its  promifes 
and  its  examples  all  inculcate  it."  "  The 
new  commandment*'  of  John — "  the  pure 
and  undefiled  religion"  of  James — 4<  Ye 
mail  be  recompensed  at  the  refurredion  of 
the  jufl"  of  Luke — the  daily  and  hourly 
practice  of  Him,  who  not  only  taught  to  do 
good,  but  who  "  went  about  doing  it"— 
"  The  {lore  for  a  good  foundation  againft 
the  time  to  come"  of  Paul— nay  in  the  only 
full,  folemn,  and  exprefs  reprefentation 
of  the  laft  day,  which  the  Gofpel  exhibits* 
charity  is  not  only  brought  forward  as  a 
predominant,  a  diftinguiming  feature  of 
the  righteous,  but  a  fpecific  recompenfe 
feems  to  be  afligned  to  it,  when  pra&ifed  on 
true  Chriftian  grounds.  And  it  is  not  a 
little  obfervable,  that  the  only  poflhumous 
quotation  from  the  fayings  of  our  divine 
Saviour  which  the  fcripture  has  recorded,  is 
an  encouragement  to  charity — "  Remem- 
ber the  woids  of  the  Lord  Jefus,  how  he 
(aid  it  is  more  blefled  to  give  than  to  re- 
ceive." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XXXIX. 

1  HE  next  afternoon,   when  we  were  all 
converfmg    together,   I  afked  Mr.  Stanley 
what  opinion  he  held  on  a  fubject  which 
had  lately  "been  a  good  deal  canvsffed,  the 
propriety  of  young  ladies  learning  the  dead 
languages ;    particularly    Latin.     He    was 
filent.       Mrs.     Stanley     fm'led.      Phcebe 
laughed  outright.     Lucilla,  who  had  nearly 
finifhed    making    tea,    bluflied  excefuvely. 
Little  Celia,  v/ho  was  fitting   on  my  knee 
while  I  was  teaching  her  to   draw  a  bird 
put  an  end  to  the  difficulty,  by  locking  up 
in  my  face  and  crying  out, — "  Why,  Sir, 
Lucilla  reads  Latin  with  Pappa  every  morn- 
ing."    I  caft  a  timid  eye  on  Mifs  Stanley, 
who,  after  putting  the  fugar  into  the  cream 
pot,  and  the  tea  into  the  fugar  bafon,  flid 
out  of  the  room,  beckoning  Phcebe  to  fol- 
low her. 

Q  3  "  Poor 
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«  Poor  Lucilla,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  I 
feel  for  her  I  Well,  Sir,"  continued  he, 
"  you  have  difcovered  by  external,  what 
I  truft  you  would  not  have  foon  found  by 
internal  evidence.  Parents  who  are  in  high 
circumftances,  yet  from  principle  abridge 
their  daughters  of  the  pleafures  of  the  dif- 
lipated  part  of  the  world,  may  be  allowed 
to  fubftitute  other  pleafures ;  and  if  the  girl 
has  a  flrong  inquifitive  mind,  they  may  di- 
rect it  to  fuch  purfuits  'as  call  for  vigorous 
application,  and  the  exercife  of  the  mental 
powers." 

"  How  does  that  fweet  girl  manage,"  faid 
Lady  Belfield,  «'  to  be  fo  utterly  void  of  pre- 
tenfion  ?  So  much  foftnefs  and  fo  much  ufe* 
fulnefs  ftripher  of  all  the  terrors  of  learning." 

"  At  firft,"  replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  I 
only  meant  to  give  Lucilla  as  much  Latin 
as  would  teach  her  to  grammaticize  her 
Englifh,  but  her  quicknefs  in  acquiring  led 
me  on,  and  I  thii.k  I  did  right  j  for  it  is 
fuperftcial  knowledge  that  excites  vanity. 
A  learned  language,  which  a  difcrect  wo- 
man 
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man  will  never  produce  in  company,  is  lefs 
likely  to  make  her  vain,  than  thofe  acquire- 
ments which  are  always  in  exhibition.  And 
after  all,  it  is  a  hackneyed  remark,  that  the 
beft  inftru&ed  girl  will  have  lefs  learning 
than  a  fchoolboy ;  and  why  mould  vanity 
operate  in  her  cafe  more  than  in  his?" 

"  For  this  fingle  reafon,  Sir,"  faid  I, 
"  that  every  boy  knows  that  which  very 
few  girls  are  taught.  Sufpecl  me  not, 
however,  of  cenfuring  a  meafure  which  I 
admire.  I  hope  the  example  of  your 
daughters  will  help  to  raife  the  tone  of  fe- 
male education." 

"  Softly,  foftly,"  interrupted  Mr.  Stanley, 
*6  retrench  your  plural  number.  It  is  only 
one  girl  out  of  fix  who  has  deviated  from 
the  beaten  track.  I  do  not  expect  many 
converts,  to  what  I  muft  rather  call  my 
practice  in  one  inftance,  than  my  general 
opinion.  I  am  fo  convinced  of  the  prevail- 
ing prejudice,  that  the  thing  has  never  been 
named  out  of  the  family.  If  my  gay  neigh- 
bour Mifs  Rattle  knew  that  Lucilla  had 
CL4  learnt 
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learnt  Latin,  me  would  infhntly  find  out  2 
few  odd  moments  to  add  that  language  to 
her  innumerable  acquirements,  becaufe  her 
mother  can  afford  to  pay  for  it,  and  becaufe 
Lady  Di.  Dafh  has  never  learnt  it.  I  afTure 
you,  however,"  (laughing  as  he  fpoke,) 
"  I  never  intend  to  fmuggle  my  poor  girl 
on  any  man,  by  concealing  from  him  this 
unpopular  attainment,  any  more  than  I 
would  conceal  any  perfonal  defect." 

"  I  will  honeftly  confefs,"  faid  Sir  John, 
who  had  not  yet  fpoken,  "  that  had  I  been 
to  judge  the  cafe  a  priori,  had  I  met  Mils 
Stanley  under  the  terrifying  perfuafion  that 
me  was  a  fcholar,  I  own  I  mould  have 
met  her  with  a  prejudice  j  I  mould  have 
feared  fhe  might  be  forward  in  converfa- 
tion,  deficient  in  feminine  manners,  and 
deflitute  of  domeflic  talents.  But  having 
had  fuch  a  fair  occafion  of  admiring  her 
engaging  modefty,  her  gentle  and  unaflum- 
ing  tone  in  fociety,  and  above  all,  having 
heard  from  Lady  Bel  field  how  eminently 
fhe  excels  in  the  true  fcience  of  a  lady — do-» 

medic 
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meftic  knowlege, — I  cannot  refufe  her  that 
additional  regard,  which  this  folid  acquire- 
ment, fo  meekly  borne,  deferves.  Nor,  on 
reflexion,  do  I  fee  why  we  mould  be  fo 
forward  to  inftruft  a  woman  in  the  language 
fpoken  at  Rome  in  its  prefent  degraded 
ftate,  in  which  there  are  comparatively 
few  authors  to  improve  her,  and  yet  be  afraid 
that  me  mould  be  acquainted  with  that 
which  was  its  vernacular  tongue,  in  its  age 
of  glory  two  thoufand  years  ago,  and  which 
abounds  with  writers  of  fupreme  excel- 
lence," 

I  was  charmed  at  thefe  conceflions  from 
Sir  John,  and  exclaimed  with  a  tranfport 
which  I  could  not  reftrain  :  "  In  our  friends, 
even  in  our  common  acquaintance,  do  we 
not  delight  to  aflociate  with  thofe  whofe 
pnrfuits  have  been  flmilar  to  our  own,  and 
who  have  read  the  fame  books?  How  dull 
do  we  find  it,  when  civility  compels  us  to 
pafs  even  a  day  with  an  illiterate  man  ? 
Shall  we  not  then  delight  in  the  kindred 
of  a  dearer  friend  ?  Shall  we 

not 
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not  rejoice  in  a  companion  who  has  drawn, 
though  lefs  copioufly,  perhaps  from  the 
fame  rich  fources  with  ourfelves ;  who  can 
relifli  the  beauty  we  quote,  and  trace  the 
allufion  at  v/hich  we  hint  ?  I  do  not  mean 
that  learning  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  but  a 
man  of  tafle  who  has  an  ignorant  wife, 
cannot  in  her  company,  think  his  own 
thoughts,  nor  fpeak  his  own  language ; 
his  thoughts  he  will  fupprefs ;  his  language 
he  will  debafe,  the  one  from  hopeleflhefs, 
the  other  from  compaffion.  He  mud  be 
continually  lowering  and  diluting  his  mean- 
ing, in  order  to  make  himfelf  intelligible. 
This  he  will  do  for  the  woman  he  loves, 
but  in  doing  it  he  will  not  be  happy.  She, 
who  cannot  be  entertained  by  his  converfa-  j 
tion,  will  not  be  convinced  by  his  reafon- 
ing  ;  and  at  length  he  will  find  cut,  that  it 
is  lefs  trouble  to  lower  his  own  flandard  to 
hers-,  than  to  exhauft  himfelf  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  raife  hers  to  his  own." 

"  A  fine  high  founding  tirade,   Charles, 
fpoken  ccn  amore"  laid  Sir  John,  "  I  really 

believt 
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believe  though,  that  one  reafon  why  wo- 
men are  fo  frivolous  is,  that  the  things  they 
are  taught  are  not  folid  enough1'  to  fix  the 
attention,  exercife  the  intellect,  and  fortify 
the  underftanding.  They  learn  little  that 
inures  to  reafoning,  or  compels  to  patient 
meditation.'* 

"  I  conlider  the  difficulties  of  a  folid 
education,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  as  a  fort 
of  preliminary  courfe  intended  perhaps  by 
Providence  as  a  gradual  preparative  for  the 
fubfequent  difficulties  of  life  ;  as  a  prelude 
to  the  acquifition  of  that  folidity  and  firm- 
nefs  of  character  which  actual  trials  are  here- 
after to  confirm.  Though  I  would  not  make 
inftrudion  unneceffarily  harfh  and  rugged, 
yet  I  would  not  wifh  to  encreate  its  facilities 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  weaken  that  robuft- 
nefs  of  mind  which  it  mould  be  its  object 
to  promote,  in  order  to  render  mental  dif- 
cipline  fubfervient  to  moral." 

"  How  have  you  managed  with  your 
other  girls,  Stanley,"  faid  Sir  John,  "for 
though  you  vindicate  general  knowledge, 
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you  profefs  not  to  wifh  for  general  learning 
in  the  fex." 

"  Far    from  it,"    replied  Mr.  Stanley. 
"  I  am  a  gardener   you  know,  and  accuf- 
tomed  to  ftudy  the  genius  of  the  foil  before 
I  plant.     Moil  of  my  daughters,   like  the 
daughters  of  other  men,    have   fome  one 
talent,  or  at  lead  propenfity ;  for  parents 
are  too  apt  to  miitake  inclination  for  genius. 
This    propenfity  I  endeavour  to  find  cut, 
and  to  cultivate.     But  if"  I  find  the  natural 
bias  very  ftrong.  and  not  very  fafe,  I  then 
labour    to    counteract,    inftead   of  encou- 
raging the  tendency,  and  try  to  give  it  a 
frefh  direcHon.      Lucilla    having   a  ftrong 
bent  to  whatever  relates  to  intellectual  tafle, 
I  have  read  over  with  her  the  mod  unex- 
ceptionable parts  of  a  few  of  the  beft  Ro- 
man   claffics.     She    began    at   nine   yeari 
old,  for  I  have   remarked,  that   it   is   not 
learning  much,    but    learning  late,    which 
makes  pedants. 

"  Fhcebe,  who  has  a  fuperaburxance  of 
vivacity,    I  have  in    fpme  meafurc  tamed, 

by 
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by  making  her  not  only  a  complete  miftrefs 
of  arithmetic,  but  by  giving  her  a  tincture 
of  mathematics.  Nothing  puts  fuch  a 
bridle  on  the  fancy  as  demonftration.  A 
habit  of  computing  fteadies  the  mind,  and 
fubdues  the  foarings  of  imagination.  It 
fobers  the  vagaries  of  trope  and  figure, 
fubftitutes  truth  for  metaphor,  and  exact-, 
nefs  for  amplification.  This  girl,  who,  if 
(he  had  been  fed  on  poetry  and  works  of 
imagination,  might  have  become  a  Mifs 
Sparkes,  now  rather  gives  herfelf  the  airs 
of  a  calculator  and  of  a  grave  computift. 
Though,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  cat  in  the 
fable,  who  was  metamorphofed  into  a  lady, 
nature  will  break  out  as  foon  as  the  fcratch- 
ing  of  a  moufe  is  heard  ;  and  all  Phoebe's 
philofophy  can  fcarcely  keep  her  in  order,  if 
any  work  of  fancy  comes  in  her  way. 

"  To  foften  the  horrors  of  her  fate, 
however,  I  allowed  her  to  read  a  few  of 
the  beft  things  in  her  favourite  clafs.  When 
I  read  to  her  the  more  delicate  parts  of  Gul- 
liver's Travels,  with  which  fhe  was  enchant* 
,  ed, 
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cd,  me  afFefted  to  be  angry  at  the  voyage 
to  Laputa,  becaufe  it  ridicules  philofophical 
fcience.  And  in  Brobdignag,  (he  faid, 
the  proportions  were  not  correct.  I  muft 
however  explain  to  you,  that  the  ufe  which 
I  made  of  thefe  dry  ftudies  with  Phoebe, 
was  precifely  the  fame  which  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Chefhire  makes  of  his  fteel  machines 
for  defective  fhapes,  to  ftraiten  a  crooked 
tendency  or  ftraiten  a  weak  one.  Hav- 
ing employed  thefe  means  to  fet  her  mind 
upright,  and  to  cure  a  wrong  bias  ;  as  that 
fldlful  gentleman  difcards  h's  apparatus  as 
foon  as  the  patient  become  ftrait,  fo  have 
I  difcondnued  thefe  purfuits,  for  I  never 
meant  to  make  a  mathematical  lady.  Jane 
has  a  fine  ear  and  a  pretty  voice,  and  will 
fmg  and  play  well  enough  for  any  girl  who 
is  not  to  make  mufic  her  profeflion.  One 
or  two  of  the  others  ling  agreeably. 

The  little  one,  who  brought  the  laft 
nofegay  has  a  ftrong  turn  for  natural  hif- 
tory,  and  we  all  of  us  generally  botanize  a 
little  of  an  evening,  which  gives  a  frefh  in- 

tereft. 
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tereft  to  our  walks.  She  will  foon  draw 
plants  and  flowers  pretty  accurately.  Louifa 
alfo  has  fome  tafte  in  defigning,  and  takes 
tolerable  fketches  from  nature.  Thefe 
we  encourage  becaufe  they  are  folitary 
pleafures,  and  want  no  witnefles.  They  all 
are  too  eager  to  impart  fomewhat  of  what 
they  know  to  your  little  favourite  Celia, 
who  is  in  danger  of  picking  up  a  little  of 
every  thing,  the  fure  way  to  excel  in  no- 
thing. 

"  Thus  each  girl  is  furnifhed  with  fome 
one  fource  of  independant  amufement.  But 
what  would  become  of  them,  or  rather 
what  would  become  of  their  mother  and 
me,  if  every  one  of  them  wa*  a  fcholar,  a 
mathematician,  a  finger,  a  performer,  a. 
botanift,  a  painter?  Did  we  attempt  to  force 
all  thefe  acquirements  and  a  dozen  more 
on  every  girl,  all  her  time  would  be  occu- 
pied about  things  which  will  be  of  no  value 
to  her  in  eternity.  I  need  not  tell  you  that 
we  are  carefully  communicating  to  every 

one 
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one  of  them  that  general  knowlege  which 
fhould  be  common  to  all  gentlewomen. 

"  In  unrolling  the  vaft  volume  of  an- 
cient and  modern  hiflory,  I  ground  on  it 
fome  of  my  mofl  ufeful  infl  ructions,  and 
point  out  how  the  truth  of  Scripture  is  illuf- 
trated  by  the  crimes  and  corruptions  which 
hiflory  records,  and  how  the  fame  pride, 
covetoufnefs,  ambition,  turbulence,  and  de- 
ceit, which  bring  mifery  on  empires,  deflroy 
the  peace  of  families.  To  hiftory,  geogra- 
phy and  chronology  are  fuch  indefpenfable 
appendages,  that  it  would  be  fuperfluous  to 
infifl  on  their  ufefulnefs.  As  to  aflronomy, 
while  '  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God/  it  feems  a  kind  of  impiety  not  to  give 
young  people  fome  infight:  into  it." 

4f  I  hope,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  that  you  do 
not  exclude  the  modern  languages  from  your 
plan,"  "  As  to  the  French,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  fk  with  that  thorough  ir.ccnfiflency 
which  is  common  to  man,  the  demand  for 
it  isX'ir.s  to  huve  riica  in  cxud  proportion 

as 
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as  it  6tiglit  to  have  funk*.  I  would  not 
however  rob  my  children  of  a  language 
in  which,  though  there  are  more  books  to 
be  avoided,  there  are  more  that  deferve  to 
be  read,  than  in  all  the  foreign  languages 
put  together." 

"  If  you  prohibit  Italian,"  faid  Sir  John, 
laughing,  "  I  will  ferve  you  as  Cowper  ad- 
vifed  the  boys  and  girls  to  ferve  Johnfon  for 
depreciating  Henry  and  Emma  ;  I  will  join 
the  mufical  and  poetical  ladies  in  tearing 
you  to  pieces,  as  the  Thracian  damfels  did 
Orpheus,  and  fend  your  head  with  his 

Down  the  fwift  Hebrus  to  the  Lefbian  (bore. 

"  You  remember  me,  my  dear  Belfield,'* 
replied  Mr.  Stanley,  "  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  exquifite  beauties  of  Italian  poetry*  But 
a  father  feels,  or  rather  judges  differently 
from  the  mere  man  of  tafte,  and  as  a  father, 
I  cannot  help  regretting,  that  what  is  com- 

*  See  an  ingenious  little  treatife  entitled  Latium 
Redivivum  or  the  modern  ufe  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  the  prevalence  of  the  French. 

VOL.  ii.  R     *  monly 
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monly  put  into  the  hands  of  our  daughters 
is  fo  amatory,  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  foft- 
en  thofc  minds  which  rather  want  to  be  in- 
vigorated. 

tl  There  are  few  things  I  more  deprecate 
for  girls  than  a  poetical  education,  the  evils 
of  which  I  faw  fadly  exemplified  in  a  young 
friend  of  Mrs.  Stanley's.  She  had  beauty 
.and  talents.  Her  parents,  enchanted  with 
both,  left  her  entirely  to  her  own  guidance. 
She  yielded  herfelf  up  to  the  uncontrolled 
rovings  of  a  vagrant  fancy.  When  a  child, 
me  wrote  verfes,  which  were  (hewn  in  her 
prefence  to  every  gueft.  Their  flattery 
completed  her  intoxication.  She  after- 
wards tranilated  Italian  fonnets,  and  com- 
pofed  elegies  of  which  love  was  the  only 
theme.  Thefe  me  was  encouraged  by  her 
mother  to  recite  herfelf,  in  all  companies, 
with  a  pathos  and  fenfibility  which  delighted 
her  parents,  but  alarmed  her  more  prudent 
friends. 

"  She  grew  up  with  the  confirmed  opi- 
nion that  the  two  great  and  fole  concerns  of 

human 
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human  life  were  love  and  poetry.  She  con- 
fidered  them  as  infeparably  connected,  and 
(he  refolved  in  her  own  inftance  never  to 
violate  fo  indifpenfable  a  union.  The  ob- 
ject of  her  affection  was  unhappily  chofen, 
and  the  effects  of  her  attachment  were  fuch 
as  might  have  been  expeded  from  a  con- 
nexion formed  on  fo  flight  a  foundation.  In 
the  perfections  with  which  me  inverted  her 
lover,  me  gave  the  reins  to  her  imagination, 
when  me  thought  (he  was  only  confulting  her 
heart.  She  picked  out  and  put  together  all 
the  fine  qualities  of  all  the  heroes  of  all  the 
poets  (he  had  ever  read,  and  into  this  finifh- 
ed  creature,  her  fancy  transformed  her  ad- 
miren 

"  Love  and  poetry  commonly  influence 
the  two  fexes  in  a  very  difproportionate  de- 
gree. With  men,  each  of  them  is  only  one 
paffion  among  many.  Love  has  various  and 
powerful  competitors  iri  hearts  dividend  be- 
tween ambition,  bufmefs,  and  pleafure. 
Poetry  is  only  one  amufement  in  minds 
diftraded  by  a  thoufand  tumultuous  pur 
R  2  fuits 
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fuits  ;  whereas  in  girls  of  ardent  tempers, 
whofe  feelings  are  not  curbed  by  reftrain-t 
and  regulated  by  religion,  love  is  confidered 
as  the  great  bufmefs  of  their  earthly  exig- 
ence. .  It  is  cherifhed,  not  as  "  the  cordial 
drop,"  but  as  the  whole  contents  of  the 
cup  ;  the  remainder  is  confidered  only  as 
froth  or  dregs.  The  unhappy  viftim  not 
only  fubmits  to  the  deftru&ive  dominion  of 
a  defpotic  -pafiion,  but  glories  in  it.  So  at 
leaft  did  this  ill-ftarred  girl. 

"  The  fober  duties  of  a  family  had  early 
been  transferred  to  her  fitters,  as  far  beneath 
the  attention  of  fo  fine  a  genius  j  while  (he  x 
abandoned  herfelf  to  fludies,  which  kept  her 
imagination  in  a  fever,  and  to  a  paffion 
which  thofe  ftudies  continually  fed  and  in- 
flamed. Both  together  completed  her  de- 
lirium. She  was  ardent,  generous,  and 
fihcere ;  but  violent,  imprudent,  and  vain  to 
excefs.  She  fet  the  opinion  of  the  world  at 
complete  defiance,  and  was  not  only  totally 
deftitute  of  judgment  and  difcretion  herfelf, 
kut  defpifed  them  in  others.  Her  lover 

and 
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and  her  mufe  were  to  her  inftead  of  the 
whole  worldi 

"  After  having  for  fome  years  exchanged 
fonnets,  under  the  names  of  Laura  and 
Petrarch,  and  elegies  under  thofe  of  Sappho 
and  Phaon :  the  lover,  to  whom  all  this  had 
been  mere  fport,  the  gratification  of  vanity, 
and  the  recreation  of  an  idle  hour,  grew 
weary. 

Younger  and  fairer  he  another  faw. 

He  drew  off.  Her  verfes  were  left  unan- 
fwered,  her  reproaches  unpitied.  Laura 
wept,  and  Sappho  raved  in  vain. 

"  The  poor  girl,  to  whom  all  this  vifionary 
romance  had  been  a  ferious  occupation, 
which  had  fwallowed  up  cares  and  duties, 
now  realized  the  woes  me  had  fo  often  ad- 
mired and  defcribed.  Her  upbraidings  only 
ferved  to  alienate  ftill  more  the  heart  of  her 
deferter  ;  and  her  defpair,  which  he  had  the 
cruelty  to  treat  as  fictitious,  was  to  him  a 
fubjeft  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  Her  letters 
jyere  expofed,  her  expoftulatory  verfes  read 
*  3  at 
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at  clubs,  and  taverns,  and  the  unhappy  Sap- 
pho was  toafted  in  derifion. 

"  All  her  ideal  refinements  now  degene- 
rated into  practical  improprieties.  The  pub- 
lic avowal  of  her  paffion  drew  on  her  from 
the  world  charges  which  me  had  not  merit- 
ed. Her  reputation  was  wounded,  her  health 
declined,  her  peace  was  deflroyed.  She 
experienced  the  oifhonours  of  guilt  without 
its  turpitude,  and  in  the  bloom  of  life  fell, 
the  melancholy  victim  to  a  miftaken  educa- 
tion, and  an  undifciplined  mind;" 

Mrs.  Stanley  dropped  a  filent  tear  to  the 
memory  of  her  unhappy  friend,  the  energies 
of  whofe  mind  me  faid  would,  had  they 
been  rightly  directed,  have  formed  a  fine 
character. 

"  But  none  of  the  things  of  which  I  have 
been  fpeaking,"  refumed  Mr.  Stanley,  "  are 
the  great  and  primary  objects  of  inftruction. 
—The  inculcation  of  fortitude,  prudence, 
humility,  temperance,  felf-denial — this  is 
education.  Thefe  are  things  which  we  en- 
deavour to  promote  far  more  than  arts  or 
fi  languages. 
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languages.  Thefe  are  tempers,  the  habit  of 
which  mould  be  laid  in  early,  and  followed 
up  conftantly,  as  there  is  no  day  in  life  which 
will  not  call  them  into  exercife  j  and  how 
can  that  be  practifed  which  has  never  been 
acquired  ? 

"  Perfeverance,  meeknefs,  and  induftry," 
continued  he,  "  are  the  qualities  we  mofl 
carefully  cherifh  and  commend.  For  poor 
Laura's  fake  I  make  it  a  point  never  to  ex- 
tol any  indications  of  genius.  Genius  has 
pleafure  enough  in  its  own  high  afpirings. 
Nor  am  I  indeed  over  much  delighted  with 
a  great  bloffom  of  talents.  I  agree  with 
good  Biftiop  Hall,  that  it  is  better  to  thin 
the  bioflbms,  that  the  reft  may  thrive  ;  and 
that  in  encouraging  too  many  propenfities, 
one  faculty  may  not  ftarve  another." 

Lady  Bel  field  expreffed  herfelf  grateful 
for  the  hints  Mr.  Stanley  had  thrown  out, 
which  could  not  but  be  of  importance  to  her 
who  had  fo  large  a  family.  After  fome  fur* 
ther  queftions  from  her  he  proceeded. 

"  I  have  partly  explained  to  you,  my  dear 
R  4  Madam, 
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Madam,  why,  though  I  would  not  have 
every  woman  learn  every  thing,  yet  why 
I  would  give  every  girl,  in  a  certain  ftation 
of  life,  fome  one  amufing  accomplimment. 
There  is  here  and  there  a  flrong  mind, 
which  requires  a  more  fubftantial  nourinV 
mcnt  than  the  common  education  of  girls 
affords.  To  fuch,  and  to  fuch  only,  would 
I  furnifh  the  quiet  refource  of  a  dead  lan- 
guage, as  a  folid  aliment  which  may  fill  the 
mind  without  inflating  it. 

"  But  that  no  acquirement  may  inflate  it 
let  me  add,  there  is  but  one  fure  correc- 
tive. Againft  learning,  againfl  talents  of  any 
kind,  nothing  can  fleady  the  head,  unlefs  you 
fortify  the  heart  with  real  Chriftianity.  In 
raifing  the  moral  edifice,  we  mufl  fink  deep 
in  proportion  as  we  build  high.  We  mufl 
widen  the  foundation  if  we  extend  the  fu. 
perflru&ure.  Religion  alone  can  counter- 
ad  the  afpirings  of  genius,  can  regulate  the 
pride  of  talents. 

"  And  let  fuch  women  as  are  difpofed  to 
be  vain  of  their  comparatively  petty  attain- 
ments, 
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ments,  look  up  with  admiration  to  thofe  two 
contemporary  mining  examples,  the  vene- 
rable Eliazabeth  Carter,  and  the  blooming 
Elizabeth  Smith.  I  knew  them  both,  and  to 
know  was  to  revere  them.  In  them,  let  our 
young  ladies  contemplate  profound  and  va- 
rious learning  chaflifed  by  true  Chriftian 
humility.  In  them^  let  them  venerate  aCf' 
quirements  which  would  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  in  a  Univerfity,  meekly  foftened, 
and  beautifully  fhaded  by  the  gentle  exer- 
tion of  every  domeftic  virtue,  the  unaffected 
^xercife  of  every  feminine  employment." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XL. 

J1.VER  fmce  Mr.  Tyrrel  had  been  laft 
with  us  I  had  obferved  an  unufual  ieriouf- 
nefs  in  the  countenance  of  Sir  John  Bel- 
field,  though  accompanied  with  his  natural 
complacency.  His  mind  feemed  intent  on 
fomething  he  wiflied  to  communicate.  The 
firft  time  we  were  both  alone  in  the  library 
with  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  John  faid,  "  Stanley, 
the  converfations  we  have  lately  had,  and 
efpecially  the  la  ft  with  Tyrrel,  in  which 
you  bore  fo  considerable  a  part,  have  fur- 
nifhed  me  with  agreeable  matter  for  reflec- 
tion. I  hope  the  pleafure  will  not  be  quite 
deftitute  of  profit/' 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,"  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley, *'  in  converfing  with  Mr.  Tyrrel,  I  la- 
bour under  a  difadvantage  common  to  every 
pian,  who,  when  he  is  called  to  defend  fome 
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important  principle  which  he  thinks  at- 
tacked or  undervalued,  is  brought  into 
danger  of  being  fufpected  to  under-value 
others,  which,  if  they  in  their  turn  were  af- 
failed,  he  would  defend  with  equal  zeal. 
When  points  of  the  laft  importance  are 
flighted  as  infignificant,  in  order  exclufively 
to  magnify  one  darling  opinion,  I  am  driven 
to  appear  as  if  I  oppofed  that  important 
tenet,  which,  if  I  may  "fo  fpeak,  feems  pitted 
againft  the  others.  Thofe  who  do  not  pre- 
vioufly  know  my  principles,  might  almoft 
fufpeft  me  of  being  an  oppofer  of  that 
prime  doctrine,  which  I  really  confider  as 
the  leading  principle  of  Chriftianity." 

"  Allow  me  to  fay,"  returned  Sir  John, 
et  that  my  furprize  has  been  equal  to  my 
fatisfadion.  Thofe  very  doctrines  which 
you  maintained,  I  had  been  allured,  were 
the  very  tenets  you  rejected.  Many  of  our 
acquaintance  who  do  not  come  near  enough 
to  judge,  or  who  would  not  be  competent  to 
judge  if  they  did,  afcribe  the  ftrictnefs  of 
your  practice  to  fome  unfounded  peculiari- 
ties 
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tics  of  opinion,  and  fufpecl  that  the  doclrines 
o£  Tyrrel,  though  fomewhat  modified,  a  . 
Iktle  more  rationally  conceived,  and  more 
ably  txprelkil,  are  the  doclrines  held  by  you, 
and  by  every  man  who  rifes  above  the  ordi- 
nary Standard  of  what  the  world  calls  reli- 
gion* men.  And  what  is  a  little  abfurd  and 
inconfequent,  they  afcribe  to  thefe  fuppofcd 
dangerous  doclrines,  his  abflinence  from  the 
tljverfions,  and  his  difapprobation  of  the 
manners  and  maxims  of  the  world.  Tour 
opinions,  however,  I  always  fufpefltd  could 
not  be  very  pernicious,  the  effects  of  which, 
fEom  the  whole  tenor,  of  your  life,  I  knew 
to  be  fo  falutary." 

*«•  My  dear  Belfield,"  laid  Mr.  Stanley, 
*'  men  of  the  world  are  guilty  of  a  ftriking 
inconfiHency  in  the  charge  they  bring  againft 
religious  men.  They  accufe  them  at  once 
of  maintaining  doclrines  which  lead  to  licerK 
tioumefs,  and  of  overftri&ncfs  in  their  prac- 
tice. One  of  them  may  be  true:  both 
ciiuiot  be  fo." 

"  I  now  ilnd  upon  full  proof/*   replied 

*  Sir 
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Sir  John,  "  that  there  is  nothing  in  your 
fentiments,  but  what  a  man  of  fenfe  may 
approve :  nothing  but  what,  if  he  be  really 
a  man  of  fenfe,  he  will  without  fcrupk 
adopt.  May  I  be  enabled  more  fully,  more 
practically,  to  adopt  them  !  You  fliall  point 
out  to~me  fuch  a  courfe  of  reading,  as 
may  not  only  clear  up  my  remaining  dif- 
ficulties, .but  what  is  infinitely  more  mo- 
mentous than  the  folution  of  anv  abftraci 

4 

queftion,  may  help  to  awaken  me  to  a  more 
deep  and  lively  fenfe  of  my  own  individual 
intereft  in  this  great  concern  !" 

Mr.  Stanley's  benevolent  countenance 
was  lighted  up  with  more  than  its  wonted 
animation.  He  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  deep  fatisfa&ion  with  which  his  heart 
was  -penetrated.  He  mcdeflly  referred  his 
friend  to  Doctor  Barlow,  as  a  far  more  able 
cafuifl,  though  not  a  more  cordial  friend. 
For  my  own  part,  I  felt  my  heart  expand 
towards  Sir  John,  with  new  fympathies  an<l 
an  enlarged  affection.  I  felt  nobler  motives 
of  attachment,  an  attachment  which  I  hoped 
5f  would 


would   be  perpetuated  beyond  the  narrow 
bounds  of  this  perifhable  world. 

"  My  dear  Sir  John,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
*c  it  is  among  the  daily  but  comparatively 
petty  trials  of  every  man  who  is  deeply  in 
earned  to  fecure  his  immortal  interefts,  to  be 
clafied  with  low  and  wild  enthufiafts  whom  his 
judgment  condemns,  with  hypocrites  againfl 
whom  his  principles  revolt,  and /with  men* 
pious  and  confcientious  I  am  moft  willing  to 
allow,  but  differing  widely  from  his  own 
views  j  with  others  who  evince. a  want  of 
charity  in  fome  points,  and  a  want  of  judg- 
ment in  moft.  To  be  identified,  I  fay,  with 
men  fo  different  from  ytmrfelf,  becaufe  you 
hold  in  common  fome  great  truths,  which  all 
real  Chridians  have  held  in  all  ages,  and  be- 
caufe you  agree  with  them  in  avoiding  the 
blameuble  excefTes  of  diflipation,  is  among 
the  facrifices  of  reputation,  which  a  man 
muft  be  contented  to  make,  who  is  earneft  in 
the  great  object  of  a  Chriftian's  purfuit.  I 
truft,  however,  that,  through  divine  grace, 
I  mail  never  renounce  my  integrity  for  the 

praife 
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praife  of  men,  who  have  fo  little  confiften-cy, 
that  though  they  pretend  their  quarrel  is 
with  your  faith,  yet  who  would  not  care 
how  extravagant  your  belief  was,  if  your 
practice  afiimilated  with  their  own.  1  trufl 
on  the  other  hand,  that  I  fhall  always  main- 
tain my  candour  towards  thofe  with  whom 
we  are  unfairly  involved  ;  men,  religious 
though  fomewhat  eccentric,  devoutj  though 
injudicious,  and  fincere,  though  miflaken  ; 
but  who,  with  all  their  errors,  againft  which 
I  proteft,  and  with  all  their  indifcretion, 
.which  I  lament,  and  with  all  their  ill-judged, 
becaufe  irregular  zeal,  which  I  blame,  I  fhall 
ever  think — always  excepting  hypocrites  and 
falfe  pretenders — are  better  men,  and  in  a 
fafer  flate  than,  their  revilers." 
.  «*  I  have  often  fuf peeled,"  faid  I,  "  that 
under  the  plauiible  pretence  of  objecting  to 
your  creed,  men  conceal  their  quarrel  with 
the  Commandments." 

"  My  dear  Stanley/'  faid  Sir  John, 
**  but  for  this  vifit  I  might  have  continued 
in  the  common  error,  that  there  was  but  one 

defcription 


defcrlption  of  religious  profefTors.  That  2 
fanatical  fpirif ,  and  a  fierce  adoption  of  one 
or  two  particular  doctrines,  to  the  exclufiort 
of  all  the  reft,  with  a  total  indifference  to 
morality,  and  a  fovereign  contempt  of  pru- 
dence, made  up  the  character  againft  which, 
I  confefs,  I  entertained  a  fecret  difguft. 
Still,  however,  I  loved  you  too  well,  and  had 
too  high  an  opinion  of  your  underftanding, 
to  fufpect  that  you  would  ever  be  drawn 
into  thofe  practical  errors,  to  which  I  had 
been  told  your  theory  inevitably  led.  Yet 
I  own  I  had  an  averfion  to  this  dreaded  en- 
thufiafm  which  drove  me  into  the  oppofite 
extreme/* 

"  How  many  men  have  I  known,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Stanley,  fmiling,  "  who,  from 
their  dread  of  a  burning  zeal,  have  taken  re- 
fuge in  a  freezing  indifference !  As  to  the 
two  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  neither  of 
them  is  the  true  climate  of  Chriftianity  ;  yet 
the  fear  of  each  drives  men  of  oppofite  com- 
plexions  into  the  other,  in  (lead  of  fixing 
them  in  the  temperate  zone  which  lies  be- 
tween 
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iween  them,  and  which  is  the  region  of 
genuine  piety. 

"The  truth  is,  Sir  John,  your  fociety 
confiders  earneftnefs  in  religion  as  the  fever 
of  a  diftempered  underftanding,  while  in  in- 
ferior concerns  they  admire  it  as  the  indica- 
tion of  a  powerful  mind.  Is  zeal  in  politics 
accounted  the  mark  of  a  vulgar  intellect  ? 
Did  they  confider  the  unquenchable  ardour 
of  Pitt,  did  they  regard  the  lofty  enthufiafm 
of  Fox,  as  evidences  of  a  feeble  or  a  difor- 
dered  mind  ?  Yet  I  will  venture  to  affert,  that 
ardor  in  religion  is  as  much  more  noble  than, 
ardor  in  politics,  as  the  prize  for  which  it 
contends  is  more  exalted.  It  is  beyond  all 
comparifon  fuperior  to  the  highefl  human 
interefts,  the  truth  and  juftice  of  which  after 
all  may  poflibly  be  miftaken,  and  the  objects 
of  which  muft  infallibly  have  an  end." 

Dr.  Barlow  came  in  and  feeing  us  ear- 
neftly  engaged,  defired  that  he  might  not 
interrupt  the  converfation.  Sir  John  in  a 
few  words  informed  him  what  had  pafled, 
and  with  a  mod  graceful  humility  fpoke  of 
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his  own  {hare  in  it,  and  confefled  how  much 
he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  ftream  of 
popular  prejudice,  refpe&ing  men  who  had 
courage  to  make  a  confident  profeflion  of 
Chriflianity.  "  I  now,"  added  he,  "  begin 
to  think  with  Addifon,  that  fmgularity  in 
religion  is  heroic  bravery,  *  becaufe  it  only 
leaves  the  fpecies  by  foaring  above  it.' ' 

After  fome  obfervations  from  Dr.  Barlow, 
much  in  point,  he  went  on  to  remark  that 
the  difficulties  of  a  clergyman  were  much 
increafed  by  the  altered  manners  of  the  age. 
"  The  tone  of  religious  writing,"  faid  he, 
"  but  efpecially  the  tone  of  religious  con- 
verfation,  is  much  lowered.  The  language 
of  a  Chriftian  minifter  in  difcuffing  Chriflian 
topics  will  naturally  be  confonant  to  that  of 
Scripture.  The  Scripture  fpeaks  of  a  man 
being  renewed  in  the  fpirit  of  his  mind,  of  his 
b&njrfanflified  by  the  grace  of  God.  Now 
how  much  circumlocution  is  neceflary  for 
us  hi  converfing  with  a  man  of  the  world,  to 
convey  the  fenfe,  without  adopting  the  ex- 
prcffion  j  and  what  pains  muft  we  tajte  to 

make 
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make  our  meaning  intelligible  without  giv- 
ing difguft,  and  to  be  ufeful  without  caufing 
irritation !" 

Sir  John.  "  But,  my  good  Doctor,  is  it 
not  a  little  puritanical  to  make  ufe  of  fuch 
folemn  expreffions  in  company  ?" 

Dr.  Barlow.  "  Sir,  it  is  worfe  than  puri- 
tanical, it  is  hypocritical,  where  the  principle 
itfelf  does  not  exift ;  and  even  where  it  does, 
it  is  highly  inexpedient  to  introduce  fuch_ 
phrafes  into  general  company  at  all.     But  I 
am  fpeaking  of  ferious  private  converfation, 
when,  if  a  minifter  is  really  in  earneft,  there 
is  nothing  abfurd  in  his  prudent  ufe  of  Scrip- 
ture exprefllons.     One  great  difficulty,  and 
which  obftructs  the  ufefulnefs  of  a  clergy- 
man, in  converfation  with  many  perfons  of 
the  higher  clafs,  who  would  be  forry  not  to 
be  thought  religious,  is,  that  they  keep  up 
fo  little  acquaintance  with  the  Bible,   that 
from  their  ignorance  of  its  venerable  phrafe- 
ology,  they  are  offended  at  the  introduction 
of  a  text,  not  becaufe  it  is  Scripture  5  for  that 
th  ey  maintain  a  kind  of  general  reverence, 
s  2  but 
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but  becaufe  from  not  reading  it,  they  do  not 
know  that  it  is  Scripture. 

"I  once  lent  a  perfon  of  rank  and  talents 
an  admirable  fermon,  written  by  one  of  our 
firft  divines.  Though  deeply  pious,  it  was 
eompofed  with  uncommon  fpirit  and  ele- 
gance, and  I  thought  it  did  not  contain  one 
phrafe  which  could  offend  the  mod  fafli- 
dious  critic.  When  he  returned  it,  he  af- 
fured  me  that  he  liked  it  much  on  the  whole, 
and  ihould  have  approved  it  altogether,  but 
for  one  methodiftical  expreffion.  To  my 
utter  aftonimment  he  pointed  to  the  ex- 
ceptionablc  paflage,  c  There  is  now  no  con- 
demnation to  them  that  are  in  Chrift  Jefus, 
who  walk  not  after  the  flefh  but  after  the 
fpirit.'  The  chapter  and  verfe  not  being 
mentioned,  he  never  fufpe&ed  it  was  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Bible." 

"  This  is  one  among  many  reafons,"  faid 
Mr.  Stanley,  «'why  I  fo  ftrenuoufly  infift 
that  young  perfons  mould  read  the  Scrip. 
tures,  unaltered,  unmodernized,  unmutilat- 
cd,  unabridged.  If  parents  do  not  make  a 
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point  of  this,  the  peculiarities  of  facred  lan- 
guage will  become  really  obfolete  to  the  next 
generation." 

In  anfwer  to  fome  further  remarks  of 
Sir  John,  Mr.  Stanley  faid  fmiling,  "  I  have 
fometiraes  amufed  myfelf  with  making  a 
collection  of  certain  things,  which  are  now 
confidered  and  held  up  by  a  pretty  large 
clafs  of  men  as  the  infallible  fymptoms  of 
methodifm.  Thofe  which  at  prefent  occur 
to  my  recollection  are  the  following:  Going 
to  church  in  the  afternoon,  maintaining  fa- 
mily prayer,  not  travelling,  or  giving  great 
dinners  or  other  entertainments  on  Sundays, 
rejoicing  in  the  abolition  of  the  flave  trade, 
promoting  the  religious  inflruction  of  the 
poor  at  home,  fubfcribing  to  the  Bible 
Society,  and  contributing  to  eftablifh 
Chriftianity  abroad.  Thefe,  though  tbe 
man  attend  no  eccentric  clergyman,  hold 
no  one  enthufiaftic  doctrine,  afibciate  with 
no  fanatic,  is  fober  in  his  converfation,  con- 
fident in  his  practice,  correct  in  his  whole 
deportment,  will  infallibly  fix  on  him  the 
K  3  charge 
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charge  of  methodifm.  Any  one  of  thefe  will 
excite  fufpicion,  but  all  united  will  not  fail 
abfolutely  to  ftigmatize  him.  The  mofl 
devoted  attachment  to  the  eftablifhment  will 
avail  him  nothing,  if  not  accompanied  with 
a  fiery  intolerance  towards  all  who  differ. 
Without  intolerance,  his  charity  is  conflrued 
into  unfoundnefs,  and  his  candour  into  dif- 
affeclion.  He  is  accufed  of  affimilating  with 
the  principles  of  every  weak  brother  whom, 
though  his  judgment  compels  him  to  blame, 
his  candour  forbids  him  to  calumniate.  Saint 
and  hypocrite  are  now,  in  the  fcoffer's  lexi- 
con, become  convertible  terms  j  the  laft 
being  always  implied  where  the  firft  is  fneer- 
ingly  ufed." 

"  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,"  faid  I, 
"  that  the  glory  of  a  tried  Chriflian  fome- 
\vhat  refembles  that  of  a  Roman  victor,  in 
whofe  folemn  proceflions,  among  the  odes 
of  gratulation,  a  mixture  of  abufe  and  rail- 
ing made  part  of  the  triumph." 

"  Happily,"  refumed  Mr.  Stanley,  "  a 
religious  man  knows  the  worft  he  is  likely 

to 
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to  fuffer.     In  the  prefent  eftablifhed  ftate  of 
things  he  is  not  called,  as  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  to  be  made  a  fpe&acle  to  the 
world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.     But  he 
mud  fubmit  to  be  aflailed  by  three  different 
defcriptions  of  perfons.  From  the  firft,  he 
muft  be  contented  to  have  principles  im- 
puted   to  him    which    he  abhors,  motives 
which  he  difdains,  and  ends  which  he  de- 
precates.    He  muft  fubmit  to  have  the  ener- 
gies of  his  well-regulated  piety  confounded 
with  the  follies  of  the  fanatic,  and  his  tem- 
perate zeal  blended  with  the  ravings  of  the 
infane.     He  muft  fubmit  to  be  involved  in 
the   abfurdities  of  the  extravagant,  in  the 
duplicity  of  the  defigning,  and  hi  the  mif- 
chiefs  of  the  dangerous;    to   be  reckoned 
among  the  difturbers  of  that  church  which 
he  would  defend  with  his  blood,  and  of  that 
government  which  he  is  perhaps  fupporting 
in  every  poffible  direction.     Every  means  is 
devifed  to  make  his  credit.     From  fuch  de- 
termined affailants"  no  prudeiace  can  protect 
54  ni» 
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his  character,  no  private  integrity  can  de» 
fend  it,  no  public  fervice  refcue  it. " 

"  I  have  often  wondered,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  at  the  fuccefs  of  attacks  v/hich  feemed  to, 
have  nothing  but  the  badnefs  of  the  caufe  to 
recommend  them.  But  the  affailant,  \vhofe- 
object  it  is  to  make  good  men  ridiculous, 
well  knows  that  he  has  fecured  to  himfelf  a 
large  patronage  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  en- 
vious, the  malignant,  and  the  irreligious, 
who,  like  other  levellers,  find  it  more  eafy 
to  eftablifti  the  equality  of  mankind  by  abaf- 
ing  the  lofty,  than  by  elevating  the  low." 

"  Jn  my  fhort  experience  of  life,"  faid, 
I,  when  Sir  John  had  done  fpeaking,  "  I 
have  often  obferved  it  as  a  hardmip,  that  a 
man  muft  not  only  fubmit  to  be  condemned, 
for  doctrines  he  (Jifowns,  but  alfo  for  confe- 
quences  which  ethers  may  draw  from  the 
doctrines  he  maintains,  though  he  himfelf 
both  practically  and  fpeculatively  diiavows. 
any  fuch  confequences." 

"  There  is  another  clafs  of  enemies,"  re- 
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fumed  Mr.  Stanley.  "  To  do  them  juftice 
it  is  not  fo  much  the  individual  Chriftian,  as 
Chriflianity  itfelf,  which  they  hope  to  dif- 
credit ;  that  Chriftianity  which  would  not 
only  reftrain  the  conduct,  but  would  humble 
the  heart  j  which  ft  rips  them  of  the  pride  of 
philofophy,  and  the  arrogant  plea  of  merit ; 
which  would  fave,  but  will  not  flatter  them. 
In  this  enlightened  period,  however,  for  men 
who  would  preferve  any  character,  it  would 
be  too  grofs  to  attack  religion  itfelf,  and 
they  find  they  can  wound  her  more  deeply 
and  more  creditably  through  the  fides  of 
her  profeflbrs." 

t(  I  have  obferved,"  faid  I,  "  that  the  un- 
candid  cenfurer  always  picks  out  the  worft 
man  of  a  clafs,  and  then  confidently  pro- 
duces him  as  being  a  fair  fpecimen  of  it." 

<f  From  our  more  thoughtlefs,  but  lefs 
uncharitable  acquaintance,  the  gay  and  the 
bufy,"  refumed  Mr.  Stanley,  "  we  have  to 
fuflain  a  gentler  warfare.  A  little  reproach, 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  a  little  fufpicion  of 
our  defigns,  and  not  a  little  companion  for 

our 
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our  gloomy  habits  of  life,  an  implied  con- 
tempt  of  our  judgment,  ibme  friendly  hints 
that  we  carry  things  too  far,  an  intimation 
that  being  righteous  over  much  in  the  prac- 
tice has  a  tendency  to  produce  derangement 
in  the  faculties.  Thefe  are  the  petty  but 
daily  trials  of  every  man  who  is  ferioufly  in 
earnefl ;  and  petty  indeed  they  are  to  him 
whofe  profpects  are  well  grounded,  and 
whofe  hope  is  full  of  immortality." 

"  This  hoflility,  which  a  real  Chriftian  is 
fure  to  experience,"  faid  I,  "  is  not  without 
its  ufes.  It  quickens  his  vigilance  over  his 
own  heart,  and  enlarges  his  charity  towards 
others,  whom  reproach  perhaps  may  as  un- 
juftly  (ligmatize.  It  teaches  him  to  be  on 
his  guard,  left  he  mould  really  deferve  the 
cenfure  he  incurs ;  and  what  1  prefume  is  of 
no  fmall  importance,  it  teaches  him  to  fit 
loofe  to  human  opinion  ;  it  weakens  his  ex- 
ecute tenderncfs  for  reputation,  makes 
him  more  anxious  to  deferve,  and  lefs  foli- 
citous  to  obtain  it." 

-  "  It  were  \vell,"  faid  Dr,  Barlow,  «  if  the 
6  evil 
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evil  ended  here.     The  eftabliflied  Chrlftian 
will  evince  himfelf  to  be  fuch  by  not  fhrink- 
ing  from  the  attack.     But  the  misfortune  is, 
that  the  dread  of  this   attack  keeps  back 
well    difpofed    but    vacillating    characters. 
They  are  intimidated  at  the  idea  of  partaking 
the  cenfure,  though  they  know   it   to   be 
falfe.     When  they  hear  the   reputation  of 
men  of  piety  aflailed,   they  aiuime  an  indif- 
ference which  they    are   far  from  feeling. 
They  liften  to  reproaches  call  on  characters 
which  they  inwardly  revere,  without  daring 
to  vindicate  them.     They  hear  the  moft  at- 
tached fubjects   accufed  of  difaffection,  and 
the  mod  fober-minded  churchmen  of  inno- 
vation,   without   venturing    to    repel    the 
charge,  left  they  mould    be  "fufpected    of 
leaning  to  the  party.     They  are  afraid  fully 
to  avow  that  their  own  principles  are  the 
fame,  left  they  ihould  be  involved  in    the 
fame  calumny.     To    efface    this  fufpicion, 
they  affect  a  coldnefs  which  they  do  not  feel, 
and  treat  with  levity  what   they   inwardly 
venerate:    Very  young  men,   from  this  cri- 

mina* 
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minal  timidity,  are  led  to  rift,  their  eternal 
hnppinefs  through  the  dread  of  a  laugh. 
Though  they  know  that  they  have  not  only 
religion  but  reafon  on  their  fide,  yet  it  re- 
quires a  hardy  virtue  to  repel  a  fneer,  and 
an  intrepid  principle  to  confront  a  farcafm. 
Thus  their  own  mind  lofes  its  firmnefs,  reli- 
gion lofes  their  fupport,  the  world  lofes  the 
benefit  which  their  example  would  afford, 
and  they  themfelves  become  liable  to  the 
awful  charge  which  is  denounced  againft 
him  who  is  afliamed  of  his  Chriftian  profef- 
fion." 

"Men  of  the  world,"  faid  Sir  John, 
**  are  extremely  jealous  of  whatever  may  be 
thought  particular ;  the£  are  frightened  at 
every  thing  that  has  not  the  fanction  of  pub- 
lic cpinion,  and  the  ftamp  of  public  applaufe. 
They  are  impatient  of  the  flighted:  fufpicion 
of  cenfure  in  what  may  be  fuppofed  to  affect 
the  credit  of  their  judgment,  though  often 
indifferent  enough  as  to  any  blame  that  may 
attach  to  their  conduct.  They  have  been 
accuftomed  to  confider  drift  religion  as  a 

thing 
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thing  which  militates  again/I  good  tafle,  and 
to  conned  the  idea  of  fomething  unclaffical 
and  inelegant,  fomething  awkward  and  un- 
popular, fomething  uncouth  and  ill-bred, 
with  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Chriftianity ; 
doctrines  which,  though  there  is  no  harm 
in  believing  they  think  there  can  be  no  good 


m  avowing. 


"  It  is  a  little  hard,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  that  men  of  piety,  who  are  allowed  to  pof- 
fefs  good  fenfe  on  all  other  occafions,  and 
whofe  judgment  is  refpected  in  all  the  or- 
dinary  concerns  of  life,  mould  not  have  2. 
little  credit  given  them  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion, but  that  they  fliould  be  at  once  tranf- 
formed  into  idiots  or  madmen,  in  that  very 
point  which  affords  the  nobleft  exercife  to 
the  human  faculties." 

"  A  Chriftian  then,"  faid  I,  "  if  human 
applaufe  be  his  idol,  is  of  all  men  moft  mi- 
ferable.  He  forfeits  his  reputation  every 
way.  He  is  accufed  by  the  men  of  the 
world  of  going  too  far  j  by  the  enthufiaft 
of  not  going  far  enough.  While  it  is  one 
«f  the  beft  evidences  of  his  being  right,  thac 

he 
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he  is  rejected  by  one  party  for  excefs,  and 
by  the  other  for  deficiency." 

"  What  then  is  to  be  done  ?"  faid  Doctor 
Barlow.     "  Muft  a  difcreet  and  pious  man 
give  up  a  principle  becaufe  it  has  been  dif- 
figured  by  the  fanatic,   or  abufed  by  the 
hypocrite,  or  denied  by  the  fceptic,  or  re- 
probated by  the  formalift,  or  ridiculed  by 
the  men  of  the  world  ?    He  mould  rather 
fupport  it  with  an  earneftnefs  proportioned 
to  its  value ;  he  mould  refcue  it  from  the 
injuries  it  has  fuftained  from  its  enemies  ; 
and  the  difcredit  brought  on  it  by  its  impru- 
dent friends.     He  fliould  redeem  it  from 
the    enthufiafm  which    mifconceives,    and 
from  the  ignorance  'or  malignity  which  mif« 
reprefents  it.     If  the  learned,  and  the  judi- 
cious are  filent  in  proportion  as  the  illiterate 
and  the  vulgar  are  obtruflve  and  loquacious, 
the  moft  important  truths  will  be  abandoned 
by  thofe  who  are  beft  able  to  unfold,  and  to 
defend  them,  while  they  will  be  embraced 
exclufively  by  thofe  who  mifunderftand,  de- 
grade and  debafe  them.     Becaufe  the  un- 
lettered are  abfurd,  rauft  the  able  ceafe  to 
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be  religious  ?  If  there  is  to  be  an  abandon- 
raent  of  every  Chriftian  principle,  becaufe  it 
has  been  unfairly,  unfkilfully,  or  inade- 
quately treated,  there  would,  one  by  one, 
be  an  abandonment  of  eveny  doctrine  of  the 
New  Teflament." 

"  I  felt  myfetf  bound,"  faid  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  to  act  on  this  principle  in  our  late  con- 
verfation  with  Mr.  Tyrrel.  I  would  not  re- 
fufe  to  aflert  with  him  the  doctrines  of  grace, 
but  I  endeavoured  to  let  him  fee  that  I  had 
adopted  them  in  ?.  fcriptural  fenfe.  I  would 
not  try  to  convince  him  that  he  was  wrong, 
by  difowning  a  truth  becaufe  he  abufed  it. 
I  would  cordially  reject  all  the  bad  ufe  he 
makes  of  any  opinion,  without  rejecting  the 
opinion  itfelf,  if  the  Bible  will  bear  me  out 
in  the  belief  of  it.  But  I  would  fcrupuloufly 
reject  all  the  other  opinions  which  he  con- 
nects with  it,  and  with  which  I  am  per- 
fuaded  it  has  no  connection." 

"  The  nominal  Chriftian,"  faid  Dr.  Bar- 
low, <c  who  infifts  that  religion  refides  in 
the  underflanding  only,  may  contend  that 

love 
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love  to  God,  gratitude  to  our  Redeemer, 
and  forrow  for  our  offences,  are  enthufiaftic 
extravagances;  and  effectually  reprefs,  by 
ridicule  and  farcafm,  thofe  feelings  which 
the  devout  heart  recognizes,  and  which 
fcripture  fandions.  On  the  other  hand, 
thofe  very  feelings  are  inflamed,  exagge- 
rated, diftortedj  and  mifreprefented,  as  in- 
cluding the  whole  of  religion,  by  the  intem- 
perate enthufiaft,  who  thinks  reafon  has 
nothing  to  do  in  the  bufinefs ;  but  who, 
trufting  to  tefts  not  warranted  by  fcripture, 
is  governed  by  fancies,  feelings,  and  vifions 
of  his  own. 

*'  Between  thefe  pernicious  extremes, 
what  courfe  is  the  fober  Chriftian  to  pur« 
fue  ?  Muft  he  difcard  from  his  heart  all 
pious  affections  becaufe  the  fanatic  abufes 
them,  and  the  faflidious  deny  their  exift- 
ence  ?  This  would  be  like  infilling,  that  be- 
caufe one  man  happens  to  be  fick  of  a  dead 
palfy,  and  another  of  a  phrenzy  fever,  there 
is  therefore  in  the  human  conftitution  no 
fuch  temperate  medium  as  found  health." 

CHAP, 
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OINCE  the  converfation  which  had  acci- 
dentally led  to  the  difcovery  of  Mifs  Stan- 
ley's acquirements,  I  could  not  forbear 
furveying  the  perfect  arrangements  of  the 
family  and  the  compleatly  elegant  but  not 
luxurious  table,  with  more  than  ordinary 
intereft.  I  felt  no  fmall  delight  in  reflect- 
ing that  all  this  order  and  propriety  were 
produced  without  the  fmallefl  deduction 
from  mental  cultivation. 

I  could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  this 
to  Mrs.  Stanley.  She  was  not  difpleafed 
with  my  obfervation,  though  fhe  cautioufly 
avoided  faying  any  thing  which  might  be 
conftrued  into  a  wifli  to  fet  off  her  daugh- 
ter. As  fhe  feemed  furprized  at  my  know- 
ledge of  the  large  mare  her  Lucilla  had  in 
the  direction  of  the  family  concerns,  I 
could  not,  in  the  imprudence  of  my  fatif- 
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fa&ion,  conceal  the  conversation  I  had  had 
with  my  old  friend  Mrs*  Comfit. 

After  this  avowal  me  felt  that  any  re- 
ferve  on  this  point  would  look  like  affe&a- 
tion,    a    littlenefs  which  would  have  been 
unworthy   of   her    character.     "  I  am  fre- 
quently blamed  by  my  friends,"  faid  me, 
"  for  taking  fome  of  the  load  from  my  own 
moulders,    and  laying  it  on  hers.     c  Poor 
thing,    (he  is  too  young  1'  is  the  conftant 
cry  of  the  fafhionable  mothers.     My  gene- 
ral anfwer  is,  you  do  not  think  your  daugh- 
ters  of    the    fame   age    too   young  to  be 
.married,  though  you  know  marriage  muft 
bring  with  it.  thele,  and  flill  heavier  cares. 
Surely    then    Lu cilia    is    not    too    young 
to  be  initiated  into  that  ufeful   knowledge 
which    wilt   hereafter   become   no   jncon- 
.fiderable    part    of   her  duty.     The  acqui- 
fition    would   be  really  burthenfome  then, 
if  it    were   not   lightened   by  preparatory 
practice  now.     I  have,    I  trull,  convinced 
my    daughters,    that    though  there    is  no 
great  merit  in  poflefling  this  fort  of  know- 
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tege,  yet   to  be  de dilute  of  it  is  highly  dif- 
creditable." 

In  feveral  houfes  where  I  had  vifited,  I 
had  obferved  the  forwardnefs  of  the  pa- 
rents, the  mother  efpecially,  to  make  a 
difplay  of  the  daughter's  merits,  — "  fo 
dutiful !  fo  notable !  fuch  an  excellent 
nurfe,!"  The  girl  was  then  called  out  to 
fmg,  or  play,  and  was  thus,  by  that 
mconjiftency  which  my  good  mother  depre- 
cated, kept  in  the  full  exhibition  of  thofe 
very  talents  which  are  moft  likely  to  inter- 
fere  with  nurfing  and  notablenefs.  But 
fmce  I  had  been  on  my  prefent  vifit,  I  had 
never  once  heard  my  friends  extol  their 
Lucilla,  or  bring  forward  any  of  her  excel- 
lencies. I  had  however  obferved  their  eyes 
fill  with  delight,  which  they  could  not  fup- 
prefs,  when  her  merits  were  the  fubjeft  of 
the  praife  of  others. 

I  took  notice  of  this  difference  of  con- 
dud  to  Mrs.  Stanley.     "  I  have  often," 
faid  (he,  "  been  fo  much  hurt  at  the  inde- 
licacy  to   which  you   allude,  that   I   very 
T  2  early 
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early  refolved  to  avoid  it.  If  the  girl  in 
queftion  does  not  deferve  the  commenda- 
tion, it  is  not  only  difmgenuous  but  diflio- 
neft.  If  me  does,  it  is  a  coatfe  and  not  very- 
honourable  ftratagem  for  getting  her  off*. 
But  if  the  daughter  be  indeed  all  that  a 
mother's  partial  fondnefs  believes,"  added 
me,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears  of  tender- 
nefs,  "  how  can  me  be  in  fuch  hafle  to. 
deprive  herfelf  of  the  folace  of  her  life  ?" 
How  can  me  by  grofs  acts  wound  that  de- 
licacy in  her  daughter^  which,  to  a  man  of 
refinement  would  be  one  of  her  chief  attrac- 
tions, and  which  will  be  lowered  in  his- 
efteem,  by  the  fufpicion  that  me  may  concur 
in  the  indifcretion  of  the  mother. 

"  As  to  Lucilla,"  added  me,  "  Mr* 
Stanley  and  I  fometimes  fay-  to  each  otherx. 
'  Little  children,  keep  yourfelves  from  idols !' 
O  my  dear  young  friend !  it  is  in  vain  to  dif- 
femble  her  unaffected  worth  and  fweetnefs. 
She  is  not  only  our  delightful  companion, 
but  our  confidential  friend.  We  encourage  her 
to  ^ive  us  her  opinion  on  matters  of  bufmefs,, 

I* 
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as  well  as  of  tafte;  and  having  refle&ed  as 
well  as  read  a  good  deal,  me  is  not  deftitute 
•of  materials  on  which  to  exercife  her  rea- 
foning  powers.  We  have  never  reprefled 
her  natural  vivacity,  becaufe  we  never  faw 
it  like  Phoebe's,  in  danger  of  carrying  her 
off  from  the  (trait  line." 

I  thanked  Mrs.  Stanley  for  her  affection- 
ate franknefs,  with  a  warmth  which  mewed 
the  cordial  intereft  I  took  in  her  who  was 
the  obje£t  of  it;  company  coming  in  inter- 
rupted our  interefling  tete-a  tete. 

After  tea,  I  obferved  -the  party  in  the 
faloon  to  be  thinner  than  ufual.  Sir  John 
and  Lady  Belfield  having  withdrawn  to 
-write  letters  ;  and  that  individual  having 
quitted  the  room,  whofe  prefence  would 
have  reconciled  me  to  the  abfence  of  all  the 
reft,  I  dole  out  to  take  a  folitary  walk. 
At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  Park-Gate,  on  a  little  common,  I  ob- 
ferved, for  the  firft  time,  the  fmallefl:  and 
neateft  cottage  I  ever  beheld.  There  was 
a  flourishing  young  orchard  behind  it,  and  a 
T  3  little 
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little  court  full  of  flowers  in  front.  But  I 
was  particularly  attracted  by  a  beautiful  rofe 
tree  in  full  bloffom  which  grew  againfl  the 
houfe,  and  almoft  covered  the  clean  white 
walls.  As  I  knew  this  fort  of  rofe  was  a 
particular  favourite  of  Lucilla's,  I  opened 
the  low  wicket  which  led  into  the  little 
court,  and  looked  about  for  fome  living 
creature,  of  whom  I  might  have  begged  the 
flowers.  But  feeing  no  one,  I  ventured  to 
gather  a  branch  of  the  rofes,  and  the  door 
being  open,  walked  into  the  houfe,  in  order 
to  acknowledge  my  theft,  and  make  my  com- 
penfation.  In  vain  I  looked  round  the  little 
neat  kitchen  ^  no  one  appeared. 

I  was  jufl  going  out,  when  the  found  of  a 
foft  female  voice  over  head  arrefted  my  at- 
tention.  Impelled  by  a  curiofity  which, 
confidering  the  rank  of  the  inhabitants,  I 
did  not  feel  it  neceffary  to  refift,  J  fofdy 
ftole  up  the  narrow  flairs,  cautioufly  {loop- 
ing as  I  afcended,  the  lownefs  of  the  ceiling 
not  allowing  me  to  walk  upright.  I  flood 
ftill  at  the  door  of  a  little  chamber,  which 

was; 
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was  left  half  open  to  admit  the  air.  I  gently 
put  my  head  through.  What  were  my  emo- 
tions 'when  I  faw  Lurilla  Stanley  kneeling 
by  the  fide  of  a  little  clean  bed,  a  large 
old  Bible  fpread  open  on  the  bed  before 
her,  out  of  which  fhe  was  reading  one  of 
the  penitential  Pfalms  to  a  pale  "emaciated 
female  figure,  whd  lifted  up  her  failing  eyes, 
and  clafped  her  feeble  hands  in  folemn  at- 
tention 1 

Before  two  little  bars,  which  ferved  for  a 
grate,  knelt  Phcebe,  with  one  hand  ftirring 
forne  broth  which   fhe  had   brought  from 
home,  and  with  the  other  fanning  with  her 
ftraw  bonnet  the  dying  embers,  in  order  to 
make  the  broth  boll ;  yet  feemingly  atten- 
tive to  her  fitter's  reading.  Her  diflievelled 
hair,  the  deep  flulh  which  the  fire,  and  her 
labour  of  love  gave  her  naturally  animated 
countenance,  formed   a  fine  contraft  to  the 
angelic  tranquillity  and  calm  devotion  which 
fat  on  the  face  of  Lucilla.     Her  voice  was 
inexpreffibly  fweet  and  penetrating,  while, 
faith,    hope,  and   charity  leemed  to  beam 
T  4  from 
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from  her  fine  uplifted  eyes.  On  account  of 
the  clofeuefs  of  the  room,  fhe  had  thrown 
ofFhrr  h'it,  cloak,  and  gloves,  and  laid  them 
on  the  bed;  and  her  fine  hair,  which  had 
efcaped  from  its  confinement,  Ihaded  that 
fide  of  her  face  which  was  next  the  door, 
and  prevented  her  feeing  me. 

I  fcarcely  dared  to  breathe  left  I  mould 
interrupt  fuch  a  fcene.  It  was  a  fubject  not 
unworthy  of  Raphael.  She  next  began  to 
read  the  forty-firft  Pfalm,  with  the  meek, 
yet  folemn  emphafis  of  devout  feeling. 
ct  Blefledis  he  that  confidereth  the  poor  and 
needy,  the  Lord  mail  deliver  him  in  the 
time  of  trouble.'*  Neither  the  poor  woman 
or  myfelf  could  hold  out  any  longer. 
She  was  overcome  by  her  gratitude,  and  I 
by  my  admiration,  and  we  both  at  the 
fame  moment  involuntarily  exclaimed,  A- 
men!  I  fprang  forward  with  a  motion 
which  I  could  «no  longer  control.  JLucilla 
law  me,  ftarted  up  in  confufion, 

"  and  blufhed 
Celeftial  rofy  red." 

Then 
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Then  eagerly  endeavouring  to  conceal  the 
Bible,  by  drawing  her  hat  over  it.  "  Phoebe," 
faid  (he,  with  all  the  compofure  (he  could 
afiiime,  "  is  the  broth  ready  ?"  Phcebe, 
with  her  ufuai  gaiety,  called  out  to  me  to 
come  and  aflift,  which  I  did,  but  fo  unfkil- 
fully,  that  me  chid  me  for  my  awkwardnefs. 
It  was  an  interefting  fight  to  fee  one  of 
thefe  blooming  fitters  lift  the  dying  woman 
in  her  bed,  and  fupport  her  with  her  arm, 
while  the  other  fed  her,  her  own  weak 
hand  being  unequal  to  the  taik.  At  that 
moment,  how  little  did  the  fplendors  and 
vanities  of  life  appear  in  my  eyes !  and  how 
ready  was  I  to  exclaim  with  Wolfey, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  I  hate  you. 

When  they  had  fmimed  their  pious 
office,  I  enquired  if  the  poor  woman  had  no 
attendant.  Phcebe,  who  has  generally  the 
chief  fpeaker,  faid,  <f  (he  has  a  good  daugh- 
ter, who  is  out  at  work  by  day,  but  takes 
care  of  her  mother  at  night ;  but  (lie  is 
never  left  alone,  for  me  has  a  little  grand- 
daughter 
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daughter  who  attends  her  in  the  mean  time  ; 
but  as  me  is  obliged  to  go  once  a  day  to  the 
Grove  to  fetch  provifions,  we  generally  con- 
trive to  fend  her  while  we  are  here,  that 
Dame  Alice  may  never  be  left  alone." 

While  we  were  talking,  I  heard  a  little 
weary  flep,  painfully  climbing  up  the  flairs, 
and  looked  round,  expeding  to  fee  the 
grand-daughter ;  but  it  was  little  Kate  Stan- 
ley, with  a  lap  full  of  dry  flicks,  which  me 
had  been  collecting  for  the  poor  woman's 
fire.  The  fharp  points  of  the  flicks  had 
forced  their  way  in  many  places  through  the 
white  muflin  frock,  part  of  which,  together 
with  her  bonnet,  me  had  left  in  the  hedge, 
which  me  had  been  robbing.  At  this  k>fs 
fhe  exprefled  not  much  concern,  but  lament- 
ed not  a  little  that  flicks  were  fo  fcarce  j 
that  fhe  feared  the  broth  had  been  fpoiled, 
from  her  being  fo  long  in  picking  them, 
but  indeed  fhe  could  not  help  it.  I  was 
pleafed  with  thefe  under  allotments,  thefe 
low  degrees  is  the  fcale  of  charity. 

I  had  gently  laid  my  rofes  on  the  hat  of 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Stanley,  as  it  lay  on  the  Bible,  and  be- 
fore we  left  the  room,  as  I  drew  near  the 
good  old  dame  to  flip  a  couple  of  guineas 
into  her  hand,  I  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing 
Lucilla,  who  thought  herfelf  unobferved, 
retire  to  the  little  window,  and  fatten  the 
rofes  into  the  crown  of  her  hat  like  a  gar- 
land. When  the  grand-daughter  returned 
loaded  with  the  daily  bounty  from  the 
Grove,  we  took  our  leave,  followed  by  the 
prayers  and  bleflings  of  the  good  woman. 

As  we  palled  by  the  rofe-tree,  the  or- 
chard,, and  the  court,  Phcebe  faid  to  me, 
"  An't  you  glad  that  poor  people  can  have 
fuch  pleafures  ?"  I  told  her  it  doubled  my 
gratification  to  witnefs  the  enjoyment,  and 
to  trace  the  hand  which  conferred  it  j  for 
me  had  owned  it  \vzsjheir  work.  "  We  have 
always,"  replied  Phcebe,  "  a  particular  fa- 
tisfaction  in  obferving  a  neat  little  flower 
garden  about  a  cottage,  becaufe  it  holds  out 
a  comforcable  indication  that  the  inhabitants 
are  free  from  abfolute  want,  before  they 
think  of  thefe  little  embellifhments." 

"It 
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"  It  looks,*'  alfo  faidMifsStanley,  «as  if  the 
woman,  inftead  of  fpending  her  few  leifure 
moments  in  gadding  abroad,  employed  them 
in  adorning  her  little  habitation,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  attractive  to  her  hufband. 
And  we  know  more  than  one  inftance  in 
this  village  in  which  the  man  has  been  led 
to  give  up  the  public-houfe,  by  the  innocent 
ambition  of  improving  on  her  labours." 

I  aiked  her  what  firft  infpired  her  with 
fuch  ibndnefs  for  gardening,  and  how  (he 
had  acquired  fo  much  Ikill  and  taftc  in  this 
elegant  art  ?  She  blufhed  and  faid,  "  She 
was  afraid  I  mould  think  her  romantic,  if 
me  were  to  confefs  that  me  had  caught  both 
the  tafte  and  the  paffion,  as  far  as  me  pof- 
iefled  either,  from  an  early  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Paradife  Loft,  of  which 
ihe  confidered  the  beautiful  defcriptions  of 
fcenery  and  plantations  as  the  beft  precepts 
for  landfcape  gardening.  Milton,"  ihe  faid, 
*'  both  excited  the  tafte  andfuppliedtherules, 
He  taught  the  art  and  infpired  the  love  of  it." 

From  the  gardens  of  Paradife  the  tranfi  - 

tion 
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tion  to  its  heroine  was  eafy  and  natural.  On 
my  afking  her  opinion  of  this  portrait,  as 
drawn  by  Milton,  me  replied,  "  That  (he  con- 
fidered  Eve,  in  her  flate  of  innocence,  as  the 
moft  beautiful  model  of  the  delicacy,  pro- 
priety, grace,  and  elegance  of  the  female 
character  which  any  poet  ever  exhibited, 
Even  after  her  fall,"  added  me,  "  there  is 
fomething  wonderfully  touching  in  her  re- 
morfe,  and  affecting  in  her  contrition." 

**  We  are  probably,"  replied  I,  "  more 
deeply  affected  with  the  beautifully  contrite 
expreflions  of  repentance  in  our  firft  parents,, 
from  being  fo  deeply  involved  in  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  offence  which  occafioned  it/' 

"  And  yet,"  replied  fhe,  "  I  am  a  little 
affronted  with  the  poet,  that  while,  with  a 
noble  juftnefs,  he  reprefents  Adam's  grief  at 
his  expulfion,  as  chiefly  arifing  from  his 
being  banifhed  from  the  prefence  of  his 
Maker,  the  forrows  of  Eve  feem  too  much 
to  arife  from  being  banifhed  from  her  flow- 
ers. The  grief,  though  never  grief  was  fo 
beautifully  eloquent,  is  rather  too  exquifite, 
xi  - 
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her  fubftantial  ground  for  lamentation  con- 
fidered." 

Seeing  me  going  to  fpeak,  fhe'  flopped 
me  with  a  fmile,  faying,  "  I  fee  by  your 
looks  that  you  are  going,  with  Mr.  Addifon, 
to  vindicate  the  poet,  and  to  call  this  a  juft 
appropriation  of  the  fentiment  to  the  fex ; 
but  furely  the  difproportion  in  the  feeling 
here  is  rather  too  violent,  though  I  own  the 
lofs  of  her  flowers  might  have  aggravated 
any  common  privation.  There  is,  however, 
no  female  character  in  the  whole  compafs  of 
poetry  in  which  I  have  ever  taken  fo  lively 
aa  intereft,  and  no  poem  that  ever  took  fuch 
powerful  poffefficn  of  my  mind." 

If  ally  thing  had  been  wanting  to  my 
full  aflurance  of  the  fympathy  of  our  taftes 
and  feelings,  this  would  have  completed  my 
conviction.  It  ftruck  me  as  the  Virgilian 
lots  formerly  ftruck  the  fuperftitious.  Our 
mutual  admiration  of  the  Paradife  Loft,  and 
of  its  heroine,  feemed  to  bring  us  nearer  to- 
gether than  we  had  yet  been.  Her  remarks, 
which  I  gradually  drew  from  her  in  the 

courfc 
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courfe  of  our  walk,  on  the  conftruction  of 
the  fable,  the  richnefs  of  the  imagery,  the 
elevation  of  the  language,  the  fublimity  and 
juft  appropriation  of  the  fentiments,  the  art- 
ful flru&ure  of  the  verfe,  and  the  variety  of 

the  characters,  convinced  me  that  me  had 

\ 

imbibed  her  tafte  from  the  pureft  fources. 
It  was  eafy  to  trace  her  knowledge  of  the  beft 
authors,  though  me  quoted  none. 

"  This,"  faid  I  exultingly  to  myfelf,  "  is 
the  true  learning  for  a  lady  j  a  knowledge 
that  is  rather  detected  than  difplayed,  that  is 
felt  in  its  effects  on  her  mind  and  converfa- 
tion ;  that  is  feen,  not  by  her  citing  learned 
names,  or  adducing  long  quotations,  but  in 
the  general  refult,  by  the  delicacy  of  her 
tafte,  and  the  corre&nefs  of  her  fentiments." 

In  our  way  home  I  made  a  merit  with 
little  Kate,  not  only  by  refcuing  her  hat  from 
the  hedge,  but  by  making  a  little  provifion 
of  wood  under  it,  of  larger  flicks  than  me 
could  gather,  which  me  joyfully  promifed 
to  aflift  the  grand- daughter  in  carrying  to  the 
ttrttage. 
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I  ventured  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if 
I  had  been  foliating  a  penfion  for  myfelf,  to 
entreat  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  under- 
take the  putting  forward  Dame  Alice's  little 
girl  in  the  world,  as  foon  as  (he  mail  be  re- 
leafed  from  her  attendance  on  her  grand- 
mother. My  propofal  was  gracioufly  ac- 
cepted, on  condition  that  it  met  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanley's  approbation, 

When  we  joined  the  party  at  fupper,  it 
was  delightful  to  obferve  that  the  habits  of 
religious  charity  were  fo  interwoven  with 
the  texture  of  thefe  girls'  minds ;  that  the 
evening  which  had  been  fo  interesting  to  me, 
was  to  them  only  a  common  evening,  mark- 
ed with  nothing  particular.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  them  to  allude  to  it ;  and  once  or 
twice  when  I  was  tempted  to  mention  it,  my 
imprudence  was  repreffed  by  a  look  of  the 
mod  fignificant  gravity  from  Lucilla. 

I  was  comforted,  however,  by  obferving 
that  my  rofes  were  transferred  from  the  hat 
to  the  hair.  This  did  not  efcape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  Phcebe,  who  archly  faid,  "  I 

won- 
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wonder,  Lucilla,  what  particular  charm  there 
is  in  Dame  Alice's  faded  rofes.  I  offered 
you  fome  frefh  ones  fince  we  came  home. 
I  never  knew  you  prefer  withered  flowers 
before."  Lucilla  made  no  anfwer,  but  caft 
down  her  timid  eyes,  and  out-blufhed  the 
rofes  on  her  head. 
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CHAP.  XLII. 


AFTER  breakfaft  next  morning  the  com- 
pany all  dropped  off  one  after  another,  ex- 
cept Lady  Belfield,  Mifs  Stanley,  and  myfelf. 
We  had  been  fo  bufily  engaged  in  looking 
over  the  plan  of  a  confervatory,  which  Sir 
John  propofed  to  build  at  Beechwood,  his 
eftate  in  Surry,  that  we  hardly  miffed 
them. 

Little  Celia,  whom  I  call  the  Rofebud, 
had  climbed  up  my  knees,  a  favourite  fta- 
tion  with  her,  and  was  begging  me  to  tell 
her  another  pretty  ftory.  I  had  before  told 
her  fo  many,  that  I  had  exhaufted  both  my 
memory  and  my  imagination.  Lucilla  was 
fmiling  at  my  impoveriflied  invention,  when 
Lady  Belfield  was  called  out  of  the  room. 
Her  fair  friend  rofe  mechanically  to  follow 
her.  Her  lady  (hip  begged  her  not  to  ftir, 
4  but 
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but  to  employ  the  five  miniites  of  her  ab- 
fence  in  carefully  criticifing  the  plan  fhe  held 
in  her  hand,  faying,  fhe  would  bring  back 
another  which  Sir  John  had  by  him :  and 
that  Lucilla,  who  is  confidered  as  the  laft 
appeal  in  all  matters  of  this  nature,  mould 
decide  to  which  the  preference  mould  be 
given,  before  the  architect  went  to  work* 

In  a  moment  I  forgot  my  tale  and  my 
rofebud,  and  the  confervatory,  and  every 
thing  but  Lucilla,  whom  I  was  beginning  to 
addrefs,  when  little  Celia,  pulling  my  coat, 
faid,  —  «  Oh,  Charles,"  (for  fo  I  teach  all 
the  little  ones  to  call  me,)  "  Mrs.  Comfit  tells 
me  very  bad  news.  She  fays  that  your  new 
curricle  is  come  down,  and  that  you  are 
going  to  run  away.  Oh !  don't  go ;  I  can't 
part  with  you,"  faid  the  little  charmer,  throw- 
ing  her  arms  round  my  neck. 

"  Will-  you  go  with  me,  Celia  i"  faid  I, 
killing  her  rofy  cheek.  M  There  will  be 
room  enough  in  the  curricle."  — C{  Oh,  I 
mould  like  to  go/'  faid  (he,  "if Lucilla  may 
go  with  us.  Do,  dear  Charles,  do,  let  Lu- 
u  2  cilia 
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cilia  go  to  the  Priory.  She  will  be  very 
good  :  won't  you,  Lucilla  ?"  I  ventured  to 
look  at  Mifs  Stanley,  who  tried  to  laugh 
without  fucceeding,  and  blufhed  without 
trying  at  it. 

On  my  making  no  reply,  for  fear  of  add- 
ing to  her  confufioii,  Celia  looked  up  pite- 
oufly  in  my  face,  and  cried :  "  And  fo  you 
won't  let  Lucilla  go  home  with  you  ?  I  am 
fure  the  curricle  will  hold  us  all  nicely  ;  for 
I  am  very  little,  and  Lucilla  is  not  very  big." 

—  "  Will  you  perfuade  her,  Celia?"  faid  I. 

—  "  O,"  faid  me,  "  me  does  not  want  per- 
fuading  j  me  is  willing  enough,  and  I  will 
run  to  pappa  and  mamma   and  afk  their 
Isave,  and  then  Lucilla  will  go  and  glad : 
won't  you,  Lucilla  ?" 

So  faying  me  fprung  out  of  my  arms,  and 
ran  out  of  the  room  ;  Lucilla  would  have 
followed  and  prevented  her.  I  refpe&fully 
detained  her.  How  could  I  negl«£l  fuch  an 
opportunity  ?  Such  an  opening  as  the  fweet 
prattler  had  given  me  it  was  impoflible  to 
.overlook.  The  impulfe  was  too  powerful 

to 
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to  be  refitted  ;  I  gently  replace'!  her  A>  her 
feat,  and  in  language,  which  if  it  did  an> 
juftice  to  my  feelings,  was  the  mofl  ardent, 
tender,  and  refpe&ful,  poured  out  my  whole 
heart.  I  believe  my  words  were  incoherent ; 
I  am  fure  they  were  fincere. 

She  was  evidently  diftreffed.  Her  emo- 
tion prevented  her  replying.  But  it  wae 
the  emotion  of  furprize,  not  of  refentment. 
Her  confufion  bore  no  fymptom  of  difplea- 
fure.  Blufhing  and  hefitating,  (he  at  laft 
faid  —  "  My  father,  Sir  —  my  mother." 
Here  her  voice  failed  her^  I  recollected 
with  joy,  that  on  the  application  of  Lord 
Staunton,  me  had  allowed  of  no  fuch  re- 
ference, nay  me  had  forbidden  it. 

"  I  take  your  reference  joyfully,"  faid  I, 
"  only  tell  me  that  if  I  am  fo  happy  as  to 
obtain  their  confent,  you  will  not  withhold 
yours."  £he  ventured  to  raife  her  timid 
eyes  to  mine,  and  her  modeft  but  expreffive 
look  encouraged  me  almofl  as  much  as  any 
words  could  have  done. 

u  At 
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At  that  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  Sir  John  with  the  other  drawing  of  the 
confervatpry  in  his  hand.  After  having  ex- 
amined us  both  with  his  keen,  critical  eye  > 
*<  Well,  Mifs  Stanley,"  faid  he,  with  a  look 
and  tone  which  had  more  meaning  than  me 
could  well  ftand,  "  here  is  the  other  draw* 
ing.  As  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  calmly 
examining  thefirft,  you  will  now  give  me  your 
cool,  deliberate  opinion  of  the  merits  of  both." 
He  had  the  cruelty  to  lay  fo  much  ftrefs  on 
the  words  cool,  calm  and  deliberate,  and  to 
pronounce  them  in  fo  arch  a  manner,  an4 
fo  ironical  a  tone,  as  clearly  mewed,  he 
read  in  her  countenance  that  no  epithets 
could  poflibly  have  been  fo  ill  applied. 

Lady  Belfield  came  in  immediately  after, 
"  Well,  Caroline,'*  faid  he,  with  a  fignificant 
glance,  "  Mifs  Stanley  has  deeply  confider- 
ed  the  fubjecT:  fmce  you  went  ;  I  never  faw 
her  look  more  interefted  about  any  thing. 
I  don't  think  ihe  is  difiatisfied  on  th,e 
whole.  General  approbation  is  all  me  now 

exprefles. 
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expreffes.  She  will  have  time  to  fpy  out 
faults  hereafter  :  fhe  fees  none  at  prefent. 
All  is  beauty,  grace  and  proportion." 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  in  ran  Celia 
quite  out  of  breath  — "  Oh,  Lucilla,"  cried 
fhe,  "  Pappa  and  Mamma  wont  let  you  go 
with  Charles,  though  I  told  them  you  beg- 
ged and  prayed  to  go."  Lucilla,  the  pink 
of  whofe  cheeks  was  become  crinifon,  faid 
angrily,  "  how  Celia !  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  child,  "  I  mean  to 
fay  that  /  begged  and  prayed,  and  I  thought 
you  looked  as  if  you  would  like  to  go  — 
though  Charles  did  not  aflt  you,  and  fo  I 
told  Pappa. 

This  was  too  much.  The  Belfields 
laughed  outright ;  but  Lady  Belfield  had 
the  charity  to  take  Lucilla  s  hand,  faying, 
"  come  into  my  dreffing-room,  my  dear, 
and  let  us  fettle  this  confervatory  bufmefs. 
This  prattling  child  will  never  let  us  get  on." 
Mifs  Stanley  followed,  her  face  glowing 
with  impatience  —  Celia,  whom  I  detained, 
called  after  her  —  "  Pappa  only  faid  there 
u  4  was 
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was  not  room  in  the  curricle  for  three,  but 
if  'tis  only  a  little  way  I  am  fure  we  could 
fit  —  could  not  we  Lucilla  ?  —  Lucilla  was 
now  happily  out  of  hearing. 

Though  I  was  hurt  that  her  delicacy  hac} 
fuffered  fo  much,  yet  I  own  I  hugged  the 
little  innocent  author  of  this  confufion  with 
additional  fondnefs.  Sir  John's  raillery, 
now  that  Lucilla  could  be  no  longer  pained 
by  it,  was  cordially  received,  or  rather  I 
was  inattentive  to  every  object  but  the  one 
of  which  my  heart  was  full.  To  be  heard, 
to  be  accepted  though  tacitly,  to  be  re- 
ferred to  parents  who  I  knew  had  no  will 
but  hers, 

Was  fuch  a  facred  and  homefelt  delight, 
Such  fober  certainty  of  walking  blifs 
As  1  ne'er  felt  till  now. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  found 
no  means  of  fpeaking  to  Mr.  Stanley.  Al- 
ways frank  and  cheerful,  he  neither  avoided 
nor  fought  me,  but  the  arrival  of  company 
prevented  our  being  thrown  together.  Lu- 
cilla 
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cilia  appeared  at  dinner  as  ufual :  a  little 
graver  and  more  filent,  but  always  unaffect- 
ed, natural,  and  delicate.  Sir  John  whif- 
pered  me,  that  me  had  intreatcd  her 
mother  to  keep  Celia  out  of  the  -way,  till 
this  curricle  bufmefs  was  a  little  got  out  of 
her  head. 
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CHAP.  XLIII. 

J  HE  next  morning,  as  foon  as  I  thought 
Mr.  Stanley  had  retreated  to  his  library,  I  fol- 
lowed him  thither.  He  was  bufy  writing  let- 
ters. I  apologized  for  my  intrufion.  He  laid 
his  papers  afide,  and  invited  me  to  fit  by  him. 
"  You  are  too  good  Sir,"  faid  I,  "  to 
receive  with  fo  much  kindnefs  a  culprit  who 
appears  before  you  ingenuoufly  to  acknow- 
ledge the  infraction  of  a  treaty  into  which  he 
had  the  honour  of  entering  with  you.  I 
fear  that  a  few  days  are  wanting  of  my  pre- 
fcribed  month.  I  had  refolved  to  obey  you 
with  the  moft  religious  fcrupuloufnefs  ;  but 
a  circumftance  trifling  in  itfelf  has  led  almoft 
irrefiftibly  to  a  declaration,  which  in  obedi- 
ence to  your  commands  I  had  refolved  to 
poftpone.  But  though  it  is  fomewhat  pre» 
mature,  I  hope,  however,  you  will  not  con- 
demn my  precipitancy.  I  have  ventured  to 
tell  your  charming  daughter  how  neceffary 
me  is  to  my  happirefs.  She  does  not  rejeft 
me.  She  refers  me  to  her  father." 

"You 
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"  You  have  your  peace  to  make  with  my 
daughter,  I  can  tell  you,  Sir,"  faid  Mr. 
Stanley,  looking  gravely,  "  I  fear  you  have 
mortally  offended  her."  I  was  dreadfully 
alarmed.  "  You  know  not  how  you  afflict 
me,  Sir,"  faid  I;  "  how  have  I  offended 
Mifs.  Stanley?"  "  Not  Mifs  Stanley,"  faid  he, 
fmiling,  "  but  Mifs  Celia  Stanley,  who  ex- 
tremely refents  having  been  baniihed  from 
the  drawing-room  yeflcrd..y  evening." 

"  If  Celia's  difpleafure  is  all  I  have  to 
fear,  Sir,  I  am  moil  fortunate.  Oh,  Sir, 
my  happinefs,  the  peace  of  my  fut  ire  life, 
is  in  your  hands.  But  firft  tell  me  you 
forgive  the  violation  of  my  promife. 

"I  am  willing  to  believe,  Charles," 
replied  he,  "  that  you  kept  the  fpirit  of 
your  engagement,  though  you  broke  it  in 
the  letter;  and  for  an  unpremeditated  breach 
of  an  obligation  of  this  nature,  we  muft  not, 
I  believe,  be  too  rigorous.  Your  conduct 
fmce  your  declaration  to  me  has  confirmed 
the  affection  which  your  character  had  be- 
fore excited.  You  were  probably  furprifed 

and 
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and  hurt  at  my  cold  reception  of  your  pro- 
pofal ;  a  propofal  which  gave  me  a  deeper 
fatisfa&ion  than  I  can  exprefs.  Yet  I  was 
no  difTembler  in  fuppreffing  the  pleafure  I 
felt  at  an  addrefs  fo  every  way  defirable. 
My  dear  Charles,  I  know  a  little  of  human 
nature.  I  know  how  fufceptible  the  youthful 
heart  is  of  impreffions.  I  know  how  apt 
thefe  impreffions  are  to  be  obliterated, — 
a  new  face,  a  more  advantageous  con- 
nexion"— "  Hold,  Sir,'*  faid  I,  indignantly 
interrupting  him,  "  you  cannot  think  fo 
meanly  of  me. — You  cannot  rate  the  fon 
cf  your  friend  fo  low." 

"  I  am  very  far  indeed,"  replied  he, 
"  from  rating  you  low.  I  know  you  ab- 
hor mercenary  confiderations  ;  but  I  know 
alfo  that  you  are  a  young  man,  lively,  ar- 
dent, impreffible.  I  know  the  rapid  effect 
which  leifure,  retirement,  rural  fcenes,  daily 
opportunities  of  feeing  a  young  woman  not 
ugly,  of  converfing  with  a  young  woman 
not  difagreeble,  may  produce  on  the  heart, 
or  rather  on  the  imagination.  I  was  aware 

that 
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that  feeing  no  other,  converfing  with  no 
other,  none  at  leaft  that,  to  fpeak  honeftly, 
I  could  confider  as  a  fair  competitor,  hard!/ 
left  you  an  unprejudiced  judge  of  the  ft  ate 
of  your  own  heart.  I  was  not  fure  but  that 
this  fort  of  eafy  commerce  might  produce  a 
feeling  of  complacency  which  might  be 
miilaken  for  love.  I  could  not  content 
that  mere  accident,  mere  leifure,  the  mere 
circumftance  of  being  thrown  together, 
fliould  irrevocably  entangle  either  of  you. 
I  was  defirous  of  affording  you  time  to  fee, 
to  know,  and  to  judge.  I  would  not  take 
advantage  of  your  firft  emotions.  I  would 
not  take  advantage  of  your  friendmip  for 
me.  I  would  not  take  advantage  of  your 
feeling  ardently,  till  I  had  given  you  time  to 
judge  temperately  and  examine  fairly." 

I  allured  him  I  was  equally  at  a  lofs  to 
exprefs  my  gratitude  for  his  kindnefs,  and 
my  veneration  of  his  wi.fdora ;  and  thanked 
him  in  terms  of  affectionate  energy. 

"  My  regard  for  you,"  faid  he,  "  is 
not  of  yefterday,  }  Jiave  taken  a  warm 

inteyeft 
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interefl  in  your  chara&er  and  happinefs 
almoft  ever  fmce  you  have  been  in  being ; 
and  in  a  way  more  intimate  and  perfonal 
than  you  can  fufpeft." 

So  faying  he  arofe,  unlocked  the  drawer 
of  a  cabinet  which  ilood  behind  him,  and 
took  out  a  large  pacquet  of  letters.  He  then 
refumed  his  feat,  and  holding  out  the 
direction  on  the  covers  afked  me  if  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  hand  writing.  A  tear 
involuntarily  darted  into  my  eye  as  I  ex- 
claimed —  "it  is  the  well  known  hand  of 
my  beloved  father." 

"  Liften  to  me  attentively,"  refumed  he. 
"  You  are  not  ignorant  that  never  were  two 
men  more  firmly  attached  by  all  the  ties 
which  ever  cemented  a  Chriflian  friendfhip 
than  your  lamented  father  and  mvfelf.  Our 
early  youth  was  fpent  in  the  fame  ftudies, 
the  fame  pleafures,  the  fame  fociety.  *  We 
took  fweet  counfel  together,  and  went  to  the 
houfe  of  God  as  friends.'  He  condefcend- 
ingly  overlooked  my  being  five  or  fix  years 
younger  than  himfelf.  After  his  marriage 

with 
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with  your  excellent  mother,  the  current  of 
life  carried  us  different  ways,  but  without 
caufmg  any  abatement  in  the  warmth  of 
our  attachment. 

"  I  continued  to  fpend  one  month  every 
year  with  him  at  the  Priory,  till  I  myfelf 
married.  You  were  then  not  more  than 
three  or  four  years  old ;  and  your  engaging 
manners  and  fweet  temper,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  an  affedion  which  has  not  been  di- 
minifhed  by  time,  and  the  reports  of  your 
progrefs.  Sedentary  habits  on  the  part  of 
your  father,  and  a  rapidly  increafing  family 
on  mine,  kept  us  ftationary  at  the  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom.  I  fettled  at  the 
Grove,  and  both  as  hufband  and  father  have 
been  happiefl  of  the  happy. 

<c  As  foon  as  Lucilla  was  born,  your  fa- 
tlaer  and  I,  fimultaneoufly,  formed  a  wifh 
that  it  might  be  pomble  to  perpetuate  our 
friendfliip  by  the  future  union  of  our 
children." 

When  Mr.  Stanley  uttered  thefe  words, 
my  heart  beat  fo  fait,  and  the  agitation  of 

my 
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my  whole  frame  was  fo  vifible  that  he 
paufed  for  a  moment,  but  perceiving  that  I 
was  all  ear,  and  that  I  made  a  filent  motion 
for  him  to  proceed,  he  went  on. 

"  This  was  a  favourite  project  with  us. 
"We  purfued  it  however  with  the  modera- 
tion of  men  who  had  a  fettled  fenfe  of  the 
uncertainty  of  all  human  things,  of  human 
life  itfelf ;  and  with  a  ftrong  conviction  of 
the  probability  that  our  project  might  never 
be  realized. 

"  Without  too  much  indulging  the  illu- 
fions  of  hope,  we  agreed  that  there  could 
be  no  harm  in  educating  our  children  for 
each  other ;  in  infpiring  them  with  corre- 
fponding  taftes,  fimilar  inclinations,  and 
cfpecially  with  an  exact  conformity  in  their 
religious  views.  We  never  indulged  the 
prefumptuous  thought  of  counteracting  pro- 
vidential difpenfations,  of  conquering  diffi- 
culties which  time  might  prove  to  be  infupe- 
rable,  and  above  all,  we  determined  never 
to  be  fo  weak,  or  fo  tmjuft,  as  to  think  of 
compelling  their  affections.  We  had  both 
6  ftudied 
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ftudied  the  human  heart  long  enough  to 
know  that  it  is  a  perverfe  and  wayward 
thing.  We  were  convinced  that  it  would 
not  be  dictated  to  in  a  matter  which  in- 
volved its  dearefts  interefls,  we  knew  that  it 
liked  to  pick  out  its  own  happinefs  in  its 
own  way." 

As  Mr.  Stanley  proceeded,  my  heart 
melted  with  grateful  love  for  a  father  who, 
in  making  fuch  a  provifion  for  my  happinefs, 
had  generoufly  left  my  choice  fo  free.  But 
while  my  confaence  feemed  to  reproach  me 
as  if  I  had  not  deferred  fuch  tendernefs,  I 
rejoiced  that  my  memory  had  no  fpecific 
charge  to  bring  againft  it. 

"  For  all  thefe  reafons,"  continued  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  we  mutually  agreed  to  bury  our 
wifhes  in  our  own  bofoms  ;  to  commit 
the  event  to  Him  by  whom  all  events  are 
governed  ;  never  to  name  you  to  each 
other  but  m~a  general  way ;  to  excite  no 
factitious  liking,  to  elicit  no  artificial  paf- 
fion,  and  to  kindle  neither  impatience,  cu- 
riofity,  nor  intereft.  Nothing  more  than 
VOL.  ii.  x  a  friendly 
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a  friendly  family  regard  was  ever  manifeft. 
ed,  and  the  names  of  Charles  and  Lucilla 
were  never  mentioned  together. 

"  In  this  you  have  found  your  advan- 
tage. Had  my  daughter  been  accuftomed 
to  hear  you  fpoken  of  with  any  particula- 
rity ;  had  me  been  confcious  that  any  im- 
portant confequences  might  have  attached 
to  your  vifit,  you  would  have  loft  the  plea- 
fure  of  feeing  her  in  her  native  fimplicity 
of  character.  Undefigning  and  artlefs,  I 
trull  me  would  have  been  under  any  cir- 
cumftance,  but  to  have  been  unreferved 
and  open  would  have  been  fcarcely  pof- 
fible ;  nor  might  you,  my  dear  Charles, 
with  your  flrong  fenfe  of  filial  piety  have 
been  able  exactly  to  difcriminate  how  much 
of  your-  attachment  was  choice,  how  much 
was  duty.  The  awkwardnefs  of  reftraint 
would  have  diminifhed  the  pleafure  of  in- 
t  ercourfe  to  both. 

"  Knowing  that  the  childifli  brother  and 
filler  fort  of  intimacy  was  not  the  moft 
promifing  mode  for  the  developement  of 

your 
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your  mutual  fenttments,  we  agreed  that  you 
mould  not  meet  till  within  a  year  or  two  of 
the  period  when  it  wou'd  be  proper  that  the 
union,  if  ever,  might  take  place. 

"  We  were  neither  of  us  of  an  a^e  or 

o 

character  to  indulge  very  romantic  ideas  of 
the  doctrine  of  fynipathies.  Still  we  faw 
no  reafon  for  excluding  fuch  a  poilibility. 
If  we  fucceeded,  we  knew  that  we  were 
training  two  beings  in  a  conformity  of 
Chriftian  principles,  which,  if  they  did  not 
at  once  attract  affection,  would  not  fail  to 
infure  it,  mould  inferior  motives  firft  in- 
fluence your  mutual  liking.  And  if  it 
failed,  we  fhould  each  have  educated  a 
Chriftian,  who  would  be  likely  to  carry 
piety  and  virtue  into  two  other  families. 
Much  good  would  attend  our  fuccefo,  and 
no  poflible  evil  could  attend  our  failure. 

"  I  could  mew  you,  I  believe,  near  a 
hundred  letters  on  each  fide>  of  which  you 
were  the  unconfcious  fubject.  Your  father, 
in  his  laft  illnefs,  returned  all  mine,  to 
prevent  a  premature  difcovery,  knowing 
x  *  how 
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how  foon  his  papers  would  fall  into  your 
hands.  If  it  will  give  you  pleafure,  you 
may  pcrufe  a  correfpondence,  of  which,  for 
almoft  twenty  years,  you  '  were  the  little 
hero.  In  reading  my  letters  you  will  make 
yourfelf  mafter  of  the  character  of  Lucilla. 
You  will  read  the  hiftory  of  her  mind  j 
you  will  mark  the  unfolding  of  her  facul- 
ties, and  the  progrefs  of  her  education.  In 
thofe  of  your  father,  you  will  not  be  forry 
to  trace  back  your  own  fteps." 

Here  Mr.  Stanley  making  a  paufe,  I 
bowed  my  grateful  acceptance  of  his 
obliging  offer.  I  was  afraid  to  fpeak,  I 
was  almoft  afraid  to  breathe,  left  I  mould 
lofe  a  word  of  a  communication  fo  inte- 
refting. 

"  You  now  fee,"  refumed  Mr.  Stanley, 
"  why  you  were  fentto  Edinburgh.  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  were  too  near  London, 
and  of  courfe  too  near  Hampfhire,  to  have 
maintained  the  necefiary  feparalion.  As 
foon  as  you  left  the  Univerfity,  your  father 
prepofed  accompanying  you  on  a  vifit  to 
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the  Grove.  Like  fond  parents,  we  had  pre- 
pared each  other  to  expect  to  fee  a  being 
juft  fuch  a  one  as  each  would  have  wifhed 
for  the  companion  of  his  child. 

"  This  was  to  be  merely  a  vifit  of  ex- 
periment. You  were  both  too  young  to 
marry.  But  we  were  impatient  to  place 
you  both  in  a  poll  of  obfervation;  to  fe« 
the  refult  of  a  meeting ;  to  mark  what 
fyinpathy  there  would  be  between  two  minds 
formed  with  a  view  to  each  other. 

"  But  vain  are  all  the  projects  of  man. 
*  Oh  !  blindnefs  to  the  future  !'  You  doubt- 
kfs  remember,  that  juft  as  every  thing  was 
prepared  for  your  journey  fouthwards,  your 
dear  father  was  feized  with  the  lingering 
illnefs  of  which  he  died.  Till  almoft  the 
laft,  he  was  able  to  write  me,  in  his  inter- 
vals of  eafe,  fhort  letters  on  the  favourite 
topic.  I  remember  with  what  joy  his  heart 
dilated,  when  he  told  me  of  your  pofitive 
refu&l  to  leave  him,  on  his  prefling  you  to 
purfue  the  plan  already  fettled,  and  to  make 
x  3  your 
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your  viiit  lo  London  and  the  Grove  with- 
out him-  I  will  read  you  the  paffage  from 
his  letter." — He  read  as  follows  : 

"  In  vain  have  I  endeavoured  to  drive  this 
dear  fon  for  a  fliort  time  from  me.  He 
afkc  ',  xvilh  the  indignant  feeling  of  affronted 
filial  piety,  if  I  could  propofe  to  him  any 
compenfation  for  my  abfence  from  his  fick 
couch  ?  "  I  make  no  facrince  to  duty,"  faid 
he,  "  in  preferring  you.  If  I  make  any 
facrifice,  it  is  to  pleafure." 

Seeing  my  eyes  overflow  with  grateful 
tendernefs,  Mr.  Stanley  faid,  "  if  I  can  find 
his  laft  letter  I  will  fhew  it  you."  Then 
looking  over  the  pacquet, — "  here  it  is," 
faid  he,  putting  it  into  my  hands  with  viftble 
emotion.  Neither  of  us  had  flrength  of 
voice  to  be  able  to  read  it  aloud.  It  was 
written  at  feveral  times. 

"  Priory,  Wedmfday^  March  18,  1807, 

"  Stanley — I  feel  that  I  am  dying.  Death 
is  awful,  my  dear  friend,  but  it  is  neither 
furprifmg  nor  terrible.  I  have  been  too 

long 
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long  accuftomed  fteadily  to  contemplate  it 
at  a  diflance,  to  Hart  from  it  now  it  is 
near. 

"  As  a  man  I  have  feared  death.  As  a 
Chriflian,  I  truft  I  have  overcome  this  fear. 
Why  mould  I  dread  that,  which  mere  rea- 
fon  taught  me  is  not  an  extinction  of  my 
being,  and  -which  revelation  has  convinced 
me  will  be  an  improvement  of  it  ?  An  im- 
provsment,  O  how  inconceivable ! 

"  For  feveral  years  I  have  habituated  my- 
felf  every  day  to  reflect  for  fome  moments 
on  the  vanity  of  life,  the  certainty  of  death, 
the  awfulnefs  of  judgment,  and  the  duration 
of  eternity. 

"  The  feparation  from  my  excellent  wife 
is  a  trial  from  which  I  mould  utterly  fhrink, 
were  I  not  fuflained  by  the  Chriflian  hope. 
When  we  married,  we  knew  that  we  were 
not  immortal.  'I  have  endeavoured  K> 
familiarize  to  her  and  to  myfelf  the  inevit- 
able feparation,  by  conftantly  keeping  up  in 
the  minds  of  both  the  idea  that  one  of  us 
muft  be  the  furvivor.  1  have  endeavoured  to 
x  4  make 
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make  that  idea  fupportable  by  the  convic- 
tion that  the  furvivorfhip  will  be  fhort  —  the 
re-union  certain  —  fpeedy  —  eternal.  0 
ffaclarum  diem!*  &c.  &c.  How  glorioufly 
does  Chriftianity  exalt  the  rapture,  by  en- 
nobling  the  objects,  of  this  fublime  apof- 
trophe!" 

"  Friday  the  zoth. 

"  As  to  the  union  of  my  fon  with  Lucilla, 
you  and  I,  my  friend,  have  long  learned 
from  an  authority  higher  than  that  claffical 
one,  of  which  we  have  frequently  admired 
the  expreflion,  and  lamented  the  application, 
that  long  views  and  remote  hopes,  and  dif- 
tant  expe Nations  become  not  fo  fhort-fight* 
ed,  fo  fhort  lived  a  creature  as  manf.  I  truft, 
however,  that  our  plans  have  been  carried 
on  with  a  complete  conviction  of  this  bre- 

*  See  this  whole  beautiful  paflage  in  Cicero  de 
Ecneftute. 

•j-  Horace,  in  fpeaking  of  the  brevity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  life,  felJora  fails  to  produce  it  as  an  incentive 
to  fenfual  indulgence.  See  particularly  the  fourth  and 
eleventh  Odes  of  the  firft  book. 
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vity ;  \rith  an  entire  acquiefcence  in  the  will 
of  the  great  arbiter  of  life  and  death.     I 
have  told  Charles,  it   is  my  wifh  that  he 
fhould  vifit  you  foon  after  my  death.      I 
durfl  not  command  it — for   this  incompar- 
able youth,  who  has  facrificed  fo  much  to 
his  father — will  find  that  he  has  a  mother 
worthy  of  flill  greater  facrifices.     As  foon  as 
he  can  prevail  on  himfelf  to  leave  her,  you 
will  fee  him.      May  he  and  your  Lucilla 
behold    each    other   with    the    eyes    with 
which  each  of  us  views  his  own  child !  If 
they  fee  each  other  with  indifference,  never 
let  them  know  cur  wifties.     It  would  per- 
plex and  hamper  thofe  to  whom  we  wifh 
perfect  freedom  of  thought   and  a&ion.     If 
they  conceive  a  mutual  attachment,  reveal 
our    project.       In    fuch    minds,    it    will 
ftrengthen  that  attachment.      The    appro- 
bation of  a  living  and  the  defire  of  a  dc- 
ceafed  parent  will  fan&ify  their  union. 

"  I  mud  break  off  through  weaknefs." 

"  Monday  23. 

^  I  refume  my  pen,  which  I  thought  I  had 

held 
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held  for  the  laft  time.  May  God  blefs  and 
diredb  our  children  !  Infinite  \vifdom  per- 
mits  me  not  to  fee  their  union.  Indeed  my 
intereft  in  all  earthly  things  weakens. 
Even  my  folicitude  for  this  event  is  fonie- 
what  dimiiiilhed.  The  mofl  important  cir- 
cumflance,  if  it  have  not  God  for  its  object, 
now  feems  comparatively  little.  The  longeft 
Iife3  with  all  its  concerns,  fhrinks  to  a  point 
ia  the  fight  of  a  dying  man  whofe  eye  is 
filled  by  eternity.  Eternity  !  Oh  my  friend 
Eternity  is  a  depth  which  no  geometry  can 
meafure,  no  arithmetic  calculate,  no  imagi- 
nation conceive,  no  rhetoric  defcribe.  The 
eye  of"  a  dying  Chriilian  feems  gifted  to 
penetrate  depths  hid  from  the  wifdom  of 
philofophy.  It  looks  athwart  the  dark 
valley  without  difmay,  cheered  by  the  bright 
fcene  beyond  it.  It  looks  with  a  kind  of 
chaftifed  impatience  to  that  land  where  hap- 
pincfs  will  be  only  holinefs  perfected. 
There  all  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel  <jwill  be 
accomplished.  There  aifiiaed  virtue  will 
rejoice  at  its  puft  trials,  and  acknowledge 

their 
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their  fubfervience  to  its  prefent  blifs.  There 
the  fecret  felf  denials  of  the  righteous  (hall 
be  recognized  and  rewarded  —  and  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Chriftian  {ball  have  their  com- 
plete confummation." 

"  Saturday,  28. 

"  My  weaknefs  increafes  —  I  have  written 
this  at  many  intervals.  My  body  faints, 
but  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  everlafling 
ftrength.  Oh  S'anley  !  if  pain  is  trying,  if 
death  is  awful  to  him,  who  knows  in  whom 
he  has  trufted  ;  how  is  pain  endured,  how 
is  death  encountered  by  thofe  who  have  no 
fuch  fupport  ?" 


"  I  am  better  to-day  —  If  I  experience  little 
of  that  rapture  which  Lme  require,  as  the 
lign  of  their  acceptance,  I  yet  have  a  good 
hope  through  grace.  Nay  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  rejoice  with  jcy  unfpeLkable. 
I  would  not  produce  this  jcy  as  any  certain 
criterion  of  my  fafety,  beca.ife  from  the  na- 
ture of  my  difeafe,  there  are  alfo  moments 
when  my  fpirits  fink,  and  this  might  equally 

furnifh 
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furnifh  arguments  againft  my  ftate,  to  thofe 
who  decide  by  frames  and  feelings.  I  think 
my  faith  as  found,  my  pardon  as  fure, 
when  thefe  privileges  are  withdrawn,  as 
when  I  enjoy  them.  No  depreflion  of  fpirits 
can  make  my  evidences  lefs  folid,  though  it 
may  render  the  review  of  them  lefs  de- 
lightful." 

"  Friday,  %d  April. 

66  Stanley  !  my  departure  is  at  hand.  My 
eternal  redemption  draweth  nigh.  My  hope 
is  full  ^--immortality.  This  is  my  comfort 
— not  that  my  fins  are  few  or  fmall,  but  that 
they  are,  I  humbly  truft,  pardoned  through 
him  who  loved  me,  and  gave  himfelf  for  me. 
Faithful  is  HE  that  has  promifed,  and  HIS 
promifes  are  not  too  great  to  be  made  good— 
for  Omnifcience  is  my  promifer,  and  I  have 
Omnipotence  itfelf  for  my  fecurity.  Adieu! 

*          *          *          *          * 

On  the  cover  was  written,  in  Mr.  Stanley's 
hand— He  died  three  days  after! 
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It  is  impoflible  to  defcribe  the  mingled 
and  conflicting  emotions  of  my  foul,  while 
I  perufed  this  letter.  Gratitude  that  I  had 
poffefied  fuch  a  father — forrow  that  I  had  loll 
him — tranfport  in  anticipating  an  event 
which  had  been  his  earneft  wifti  for  almoft 
twenty  years — regret  that  he  was  not  per- 
mitted to  witnefs  it, — devout  joy  that  he 
was  in  a  date  fo  fuperior  to  even  my  fenfc 
of  happinefs, — a  ftrong  feeling  of  the  un- 
certainty and  brevity  of  all  happinefs, — a 
folenan  refolution  that  I  would  never  act  un- 
worthy of  fuch  a  father, — a  fervent  prayer 
that  I  might  be  enabled  to  keep  that  refolu- 
tion:— all  thefe  emotions  fo  agitated  and  di- 
vided my  whole  mind,  as  to  rendef  me  unfit 
for  any  fociety,  even  for  that  of  Lucilla. 
I  withdrew,  gratefully  preffing  Mr.  Stanley's 
hand;  he  kindly  returned  the  preflurej  but 
neither  of  us  attempted  to  fpeak. 

He  filently  put  my  father's  pacquet  into 
my  hands.  I  fhut  myfelf  into  my  apart- 
ment, and  read  for  three  hours,  letters  for 
which  I  hope  to  be  the  better  in  time  and 

in 
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in  eternity.  I  found  in  them  a  treafure  of 
religious  wifdom,  excellent  maxims  of  hu- 
man prudence,  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  life  and  manners,  a  keen  infight  into 
human  nature  in  the  abftract,  and  a  nice 
difcrimination  of  individual  characters  ;  ad- 
mirable documents  for  general  education, 
the  application  of  thofe  documents  to  my 
particular  turn  of  character,  and  diverfified 
methods  for  improving  it. — The  pure  de- 
light to  which  I  look  forward  in  reading 
thcfe  leuers  with  Lucilla,  foon  became  my 
"predominant  feeling. 

I  returned  to  the  company  with  a  fenfe 
of  felicity,  which  the  above  feelings  and  re- 
flections had  compofed  into  a  foothing 
tranquillity.  My  joy  was  fobered  without 
being  abated.  I  received  the  cordial  con- 
gratulations of  my  friends.  Mrs.  Stanley 
behaved  to  me  with  increafed  affection,  me 
prefented  me  to  her  daughter,  with  whom 
I  afterwards  patted  two  hours.  This  inter- 
view left  me  nothing  to  defire,  but  that  my 
gratitude  to  the  Almighty  Difpenfer  of  hap- 

pinefs 
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pinefs  might  bear  fome  little  proportion  to 
his  bleflings. 

As  I  was  pafiing  through  the  hall  after 
dinner  I  Tpied  little  Celia  peeping  out  of  the 
door  of  t'ie  children's  apartment,  in  hope 
of  feeing  me  pafs.  She  flew  to  me,  and 
begged  I  would  take  her  into  the  company. 
As  I  knew  the  interdict  was  taken  oiF,  I 
carried  her  into  the  faloon  where  they  were 
fitftng.  She  ran  into  Lucilla's  arms,  and 
faid  in  a  voice  which  me  meant  for  a  whif- 
per,  but  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the 
whole  company,  "  Do,  dear  Lucilla,  forgive 
me,  I  v;ill  never  fay  another  word  about  the 
curricle,  and  you  (han't  go  to  the  Priory 
fince  you  don't  like  it."  Lucilla  found 
means  to  filence  her,  by  mewing  her  the 
pictures  in  the  "  Peacock  at  Home  j"  and 
without  looking  up  to  obferve  the  general 
fmile,  contrived  to  attract  the  fweet  child's 
attention  to  this  beautiful  little  poem,  in 
fpite  of  Sir  John  who  did  his  utmofl  to 
widen  the  mifchief. 

10  CIIAP. 
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CHAP.XLir. 

_L  HE  next  day  in  the  afternoon  Dr.  Barlow 
called  on  us.  By  the  uncommon  ferioufnefs 
of  his  countenance  I  faw  fomething  was  the 
matter.  "  You  will  be  mocked,"  faid  be, 
"  to  hear  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  is  dying,  if  not 
actually  dead.  He  was  the  night  before  laft 
feized  with  a  paralytic  ftroke.  He  lay  a 
long  time  without  fenfe  or  motion  ;  a  deli- 
rium followed.  In  a  fhort  interval  of  reafon 
he  fent,  earneflly  imploring  to  fee  me.  Sel- 
dom have  I  witneffed  fo  diftrefling  a  fcenc. 

"  As  I  entered  the  room  he  fixed  his  glaffy 
eyes  full  upon  me,  quite  unconfcious  who  I 
was,  and  groaned  out  in  an  inward  hollow 
Toice — "Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and 
howl,  for  your  miferies  are  come  upon  you." 
I  afked  how  he  did: — he  replied  dill  from 
St.  James — *c  How  ?  why  my  gold  and  fdrer 
9  arc 


£re  cankered,  the  ruft  of  them  mall  witnefs 
againft  me  j  they  eat  up  my  flefh  as  it  were 
fire." 

"  I  was  aftonimed,"  continued  Dr.  Bar- 
low, "  to  fee  fo  exact  a  memory  coupled 
with  fo  wild  an  imagination.  '  Be  compofed* 
Sir/  faid  I,  feeing  he  began  to  recollect  me* 

*  this  deep  contrition  is  a  favourable  fymp- 
tom.*     '  Dr.  Barlow,  replied  he,  grafping 
my  hand  with  a  vehemence  which  corre- 
fponded  with  his  look,    '  have  you  never 
heard  of  riches  kept  by  the  owner  thereof  to 
his  hurt  ?  Reftitution  !  Doctor,  reftitiitioh  ! 
—  and  it  muft  be  immediate,  or  it  will  be 
too    late.*      I  was    now    deeply  alarmed. 

*  Surely^  Sir/  faid  I,    '  you  are  not  un- 
happily driven   to  adopt  St.  James's  next 
words—- ;"  forgive  me ;*'  —  but  you  cannot 
furely  have  "  defrauded.'*       '  O  no,  no/ 
cried  he,  '  I  have  been  what  the  world  calls 
honeft,    but  not  what  the  Judge  of  quick 
and  dead  will  call   fo.     The   reilitution  I 
muft  make  is  not  to  the  rich,  for  any  thing 
I  have  taken  from  them,  but  to  the  poor,  for 

VOL.  n.  Y  what 
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what  I  have  kept  from  them.  Hardnefs  of" 
heart  would  have  been  but  a  common  fin, 
in  a  common  man  ;  but  I  have  been  a  pro-- 
feflor,  Doctor,  I  will  not  fay  a  hypocrite,  for 
I  deceived  myfelf  as  much  as  others.  But 
oh  !  how  hollow  has  my  profeflion  been !' 

"Here  feeing  him  ready  to  faint,"  conti- 
nued Dr.  Barlow,  "  I  impofed  filence  on 
him,  till  he  had  taken  a  cordial.  This  re- 
vived him,  and  he  went  on. 

"  *I  was  miferable  in  my  early  courfe  of 
profligacy.  I  was  difappointed  in  my  fubfe- 
quent  fchemes  of  ambition.  I  expected 
more  from  the  world  than  it  had  to  give. 
But  I  continued  to  love  it  with  all  its  difap- 
pointments.  Under  whatever  new  fhape  it 
prefented  its  temptations,  it  was  ftill  my  idol. 
I  had:  always  loved  money  ;  but  otfeer  paf- 
fions  more  turbulent  had  been  hitherto  pre* 
dominant.  Thefe  I  at  length  renounced. 
Covetoufnefs  now  became  my  reigning  lin. 
Still  it  was  to  the  broken  ciftern  that  I 
cleaved*  Still  it  was  on  the  broken  reed 
that  I  leaned*  Still  I  was  unhappy,  I  was  at 

a  loft 
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a  lofs  whither  to  turn  for  comfort.     Of  re* 
iigion  I  fcarcely  knew  the  firfl  principles. 

"  '  In  this  ftate  I  met  with  a  plaufible,  but 
ill-informed  man.  He  had  zeal,  and  a  fort 
of  popular  eloquence ;  but  he  wanted  know- 
lege,  and  argument,  and  foundnefs.  I  was* 
however,  ftruck  with  his  earneftnefs,  and 
with  the  importance  of  fome  truths  whicfy 
though  common  to  others,  were  new  to  me* 
But  his  fcheme  was  hollow  and  imperfect, 
and  his  leading  principle  fubverfive  of  all 
morality.' ' 

"  Here  Mr.  Tyrrel  paufed.  I  intreated 
him  to  fpare  himfelf ;  but  after  a  few  deep 
groans  he  proceeded. 

"  'Whether  his  opinions  had  made  bimfelf 
immoral  I  never  enquired.  It  is  certain 
they  were  calculated  to  make  his  hearers  fo. 
Inftead  of  lowering  my  fpiritual  difeafe,  by 
prescribing  repentance  and  humility,  he  in- 
flamed it  by  cordials.  All  was  high -^ all  was 
animating  —  all  was  fafe  !  On  no  better 
ground  than  my  avowed  difcontent,  h« 
landed  me  at  once  in  a  fecurity  fo  much  the 
Y  2  mor* 


more  fatal,  as  it  laid  afleep  all  apprehenlloiu 
lie  miftook  my  uneafmcis  for  a  complete 
change.  My  talking  of  fin  was  matte  a 
fubltitute  for  my  renouncing  it.  Proud  of 
a  rich  man  for  a  convert,  he  led  me  to  mifc 
lake  conviction  for  converfiont  I  was  buoy- 
ed up  with  an  unfounded  confidence.  I 
adopted  a  religion  which  promifed  pardon 
without  repentance,  happinefs  without  obe- 
dience, and  heaven  without  holinefs.  I  had 
found  a  fhort  road  to  peace.  I  never  en- 
quired if  it  were  a  fafe  one.' ' 

"  The  poor  man  now  fell  back,  unable"  to 
fpeak  for  fome  minutes.  Then  rallying1 
again,  he  refumed,  in  a  flill  more  broken 
voice. 

"  '  Here  I  flopt  fliort.  My  religion  had 
made  no  change  in  my  heart,  it  therefore 
made  none  in  my  life.  I  read  good  books, 
but  they  were  low  and  fanatical  in  their  lan- 
guage, and  antinomian  in  their  principle. 
But  my  religious  ignorance  was  fo  deplo- 
rable, that  their  novelty  caught  ftrong  hold 
of  me/" 

"  I  now 
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u  I  now  defired  him,'*  continued  Dr.  Bai> 
low,  "  not  to  exhauft  hinifelf  farther.  I 
prayed  with  him.  He  was  ilruck  with  awe 
at  the  holy  energy  in  the  office  for  the  fick, 
which  was  quite  new  to  him.  He  owned 
he  had  not  fufpected  the  church  to  be  fo 
evangelical,  This  is  no  uncommon  error. 
Hot-headed  and  fuperficial  men,  when  they 
are  once  alarmed,  are  rather  caught  by 
phrafes  than  fentiments,  by  terms  than  prin- 
ciples. It  is  this  ignorance  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Bible  and  of  the  church,  in  which 
men  of  the  world  unhappily  live,  that  makes 
it  fo  difficult  for  us  to  addrefs  them  under 
ficknefs  and  affliction.  We  have  no  com- 
mon ground  on  which  to  ftand  ;  no  intelli- 
gible medium  through  which  to  communir 
cate  with  them.  It  is  having  both  a  lan- 
guage and  a  fcience  to  learn  at  once," 

In  the  morning  Dr.  Barlow  again  vifited 
Mr.  Tyrrel.  He  found  him  ftill  in  great 
perturbation  of  mind.  Feeling  himfelf  quite 
fenfibie  he  had  begun  to  make  his  will.  He 
had  made  large  bequells  to  fcveral  charities. 

Y  3  1*. 
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Dr.  Barlow  highly  approved  of  this;  but  re- 
minded him,  that  though  he  himfelf  would 
never  recommend  charity  as  a  commutation 
or  a  bribe ;  yet  fome  immediate  acts  of 
bounty,  while  there  was  a  poflibility  of  his 
recovery,  would  be  a  better  earned  of  his 
repentance,  than  the  bequeathing  his  whole 
cftate  when  it  could  be  of  no  further  ufe  to 
himfelf.  He  was  all  acquiefcence. 

He  defired  to  fee  Mr.  Stanley.  He  re- 
commended to  him  his  nephew,  over  whofe 
conduct  Mr.  Stanley  promifed  to  have  an 
eye.  He  made  him  and  Dr.  Barlow  joint 
executors.  He  offered  "to  leave  them  half 
his  fortune.  With  their  ufual  difmterefted-. 
nefs  they  pofitively  refufed  to  accept  it,  and 
fuggefled  to  him  a  better  mode  of  beftow- 
ing  it. 

He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  faying, 
"  This  is  indeed  Chriflianity  —  pure  and 
undented  religion  !  If  it  be  not  faith,,  it  is  its 
fruits.  If  it  be  not  the  procuring  caufe  of 
falvation,  it  is  one  evidence  of  a  fafe  ftate. 
O  Mr.  Stanley,  our  laft  converfation  has 

funk 
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funk  deep  into  my  heart.  You  haii  begun 
to  pull  the  veil  from  my  eyes  j  but  nothing 
tears  the  whole  maik  off,  like  the  hand  of 
death,  like  impending  judgment.  How  little 
have  I  confidered  eternity  ?  Judgment  was 
not  in  all  my  thoughts — I  had  got  rid  of  the 
terrors  of  refponfibility !  Oh,  Dr.  Barlow, 
is  there  any  hope  for  me  ?" 

"  Sir,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "  your  fin 
is  not  greater  becaufe  you  feel  it :  fo  far 
from  it,  your  danger  diminimes  in  proper- 
tion  as  it  is  difcerned.  Your  condition  is  not 
worfe  but  better,  becaufe  you  are  become 
fenfible  of  your  own  fins  and  wants.  I  judge 
far  more  favourably  of  your  ftate  now,  than 
when  you  thought  fo  well  of  it.  Your  fenfe 
of  the  evil  of  your  own  heart  is  the  beft 
proof  of  your  fincerity  ;  your  repentance 
towards  God  is  the  beft  evidence  of  your 
faith  in  our  Lord  Jeius  Chriil." 

"  Doctor,  it  is  too  late,"  replied  the  fick 
man.  "  How  can  I  mew  that  my  repentance 
is  fmcere  ?  In  this  miferable  condition  bow 
can  I  glorify  God  ?" 

Y  4  "  Sir, 
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"  Sir,"  replied  Dr.  Barlow,  "  you  mufl 
Jay  anew  the  whole  foundation  of  your  faith. 
That  Saviour  whom  you  had  unhappily 
adopted  as  a  fubflitute  for  virtue,  mufl  be 
received  as  a  propitiation  for  fin.  If  you 
recover,,  you  muft  devote  yourfelf,  fpirit, 
foul,  and  body  to  his  fervice.  You  mufl 
adorn  his  gofpel  by  your  conduct ;  you  muil 
plead  his  caufe  in  your  converfation  ;  you 
mufl  recommend  his  doctrines  by  your  hu- 
mility ;  you  mufl  dedicate  every  talent  God 
has  given  you  to  his  glory.  If  he  continue 
to  vifit  you  with  ficknefs,  this  will  call  new 
and  more  difficult  Chriftian  graces  into  ex- 
ercife.  If  by  this  feyere  affti&ion  you  lefe 
all  ability  to  do  God  actual  fervice,  you  may 
perhaps  glorify  hjm  more  effectually  by 
cafling  yourfelf  entirely  on  him  for  fupport, 
by  patient  fuffering  for  his  fake  whofuffered 
every  thing  for  yours.  You  will  have  an 
additional  call  for  trufting  in  the  divine  pro- 
mifes ;  an  additional  occafion  of  imitating 
the  divine  example  j  a  flronger  motive  for 
faying  practically,  the  cup  which  my  father 
has  given  me  (hall  I  not  drink  it." 

«  Oh, 
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**  Oh,  Doctor,"  faid  the  unhappy  man, 
*'  my  remorfe  arifes  not  merely  from  my 
having  neglected  this  or  that  moral  duty, 
this  or  that  aft  of  charity,  but  from  the  me- 
lancholy evidence  which  that  neglect  affords 
that  my  religion  was  not  fincere." 

"  I  repeat,  Sir,"  faid  Dr.  Barlow,  "  that 
your  falfe  fecurity  and  unfounded  hope  were 
more  alarming  than  your  prefent  diflrefs  of 
mind.     Examine  your  own  heart,  fear  not 
to  probe  it  to  the  bottom  ;  it  will  be  a  falu- 
tary  fmart.     As  you  are  able,  I  will  put  you 
into  a  courfe  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  with 
a  view  to  promote   felf-examination.     Try 
yourfelf  by  the  ftrait  rule  they  hold  out. 
Pray  fervently  that  the  Almighty  may  affifl 
you  by  his  fpirit,  and  earneftly  endeavour  to 
fuffer  as  well  as  to  do  his  whole  will." 

Dr.  Barlow  fays  he  thinks  there  is  now  as 
liule  profpect  of  his  perfect  recovery  as  of 
his  immediate  diflblution  ;  but  as  far  as  one 
human  creature  can  judge  of  the  ftate  of  an- 
other, he  believes  the  vifitation  will  be  falu- 
uirv. 

CHAP. 
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J\  s  we  were  fitting  at  fupper,  after  Dr.  Bar- 
low  had  left  us,  Lady  Belfield,  turning  to 
me,  faid,  "  She  had  had  a  governefs  pro- 
pofed  to  her  from  a  quarter  I  fliould  little 
expect  to  hear."  She  then  produced  a  let- 
ter, informing  her  that  Mr.  Fentham  was 
lately  found  dead  in  his  bed  of  an  apoplexy. 
That  he  had  died  infolvent ;  and  that  his 
large  income  ceafing  with  his  life,  his  family 
were  plunged  into  the  utmoft  diftrefs.  That 
Mrs.  Fentham  experienced  the  moft  morti- 
fying neglect  from  her  numerous  and  noble 
friends,  who  now,  that  {he  could  no  longer 
amufe  them  with  balls,  concerts,  and  fup- 
pers,  revenged  themfelves  by  wondering 
what  flie  could  ever  mean  by  giving  them 
at  all,  and  declaring  what  a  bore  it  had  al. 
ways  been  to  them  to  go  to  her  parties. 
They  now  infifted  that  people  ought  to  con- 
fine themfelves  to  their  own  ftation,  and  live 

within 
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within  their  income,  though  they  themfelves 
had  lifted  her  above  her  ftation,  and  had  led 
her  to  exceed  her  income. 

*6  The  poor  woman,'*  continued  Lady 
Belfield,  "  is  in  extreme  diftrefs.  Her  mag- 
nificently furnimed  houfe  will  go  but  a  very 
little  way  towards  fatisfying  her  creditors. 
That  houfe,  whofe  clamorous  knocker  ufed 
to  keep  the  neighbourhood  awake,  is  already 
reduced  to  utter  ftillnefs.  The  fplendid 
apartments;,  brilliant  with  luftres  and  wax- 
lights,  and  crowded  with  company,  are  be- 
come a  frightful  folitude,  terrifying  to  thofe 
to  whom  folitude  has  not  one  confolation  or 
refource  to  ofter.  Poor  Mrs.  Fentham  is 
more  wounded  by  this  total  defertion  of  thofe 
whom  me  fo  fumptuoufly  entertained,  and  fo 
obfequioufly  flattered,  than  by  her  actual 
wants." 

"  It  is,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  a  fine  exempli- 
fication of  the  friendfhips  of  the  world, 

Confederacies  in  vice,  or  leagues  in  pleafure." 

"  Lady  Denham,  when  applied  to,"  re- 
3  fumed 
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fumed  Lady  Belfield,  ','  faid,  that  me  war, 
extremely  forry  for  them ;  but  as  me  thought 
extravagance  the  greateft  of  all  faults,  it 
would  look  like  an  encouragement  to  im- 
prudence if  file  did  any  thing  for  them. 
Their  extravagance,  however,  had  never 
been  objected  to  by  her,  till  the  fountain 
which  fupplied  it  was  flopped :  and  me  had 
for  years  made  no  fcruple  of  winning  money 
almofl  nightly  from  the  woman  whofe  dif- 
treffes  me  now  refufed  to  relieve.  Lady 
Denham  farther  afligned  the  mifery  into 
which  the  elopement  of  her  darling  child 
with  Signer  Squallini  had  brought  her,  as 
an  additional  reafon  for  withholding  her 
kindnefs  from  Mrs.  Fentham." 

"  It  is  a  reafon,"  faid  I,  interrupting  Lady 
Belfield,  "  which,  in  a  rightly-turned  mind, 
would  have  had  a  directly  contrary  opera- 
tion. When  domeftic  calamity  overtakes 
ourfclves, '  is  it  not  the  precife  moment  for 
holding  out  a  hand  to  the  wretched  ?  for  di- 
minifhing'the  mifery  abroad,  which  at  home 
may  be  irretrievable  ?" 

«  Lady 
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*'  Lady  Bab  Lawlefs,  to  whom  Mrs.  Fen- 
thiin  applied  for  affiflance,  coolly  advifed 
her  to  fend  her  daughters  to  fervice,  faying^ 
*  that  ihe  knew  of  no  acquirement  they  had 
which  would  be  of  any  ufe  to  them,  except 
their  (kill  in  hair-dreffing.' ' 

"  It  feemed  a  cruel  reproach  from  a  pro- 
fefTed  friend,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  and  yet  it  is 
a  literal  truth.  I  know  not  what  can  be 
done  for  them,  or  for  what  they  are  fit* 
Their  accomplishments  might  be  turned  to 
feme  account  if  they  were  accompanied  with 
real  knowlsge,  ufeful  acquirements,  or  fobet 
habits.  Mrs.  Fentham  wifhes  us  to  recom* 
mend  them  as  governeffes.  But  can  I  con* 
fcientioufly  recommend  to  others,  girls  with 
whom  I  could  not  truft  my  own  family  ? 
Had  they  been  taught  to  look  no  higher 
than  the  clerks  of  their  father,  who  had  been 
a  clerk  himfelf,  they  might  have  been  happy  j 
but  thofe  very  men  will  now  think  them  as 
much  beneath  themfelves,  as  the  young  la- 
dies lately  thought  they  were  above  them." 

«  I  have 


"  I  have  often/'  faid  Mr.  Stanley,  "  been 
amufed,  with  obferving  what  a  magic  trans- 
formation the  fame  event  produces  on  two 
oppofite  clafies  of  characters.  The  misfor- 
tunes of  their  acquaintance  convert  worldly 
friends  into  inftantaneous  flrichiefs  of  prin- 
ciple. The  faults  of  the  diftrefled  are  pro- 
duced as  a  plea  for  their  own  hard-hearted 
covetoumefs.  While  that  very  misfortune 
fo  relaxes  the  ftrictnefs  of  good  men,  that 
the  faults  are  forgotten  in  the  calamity  ;  and 
they  who  had  been  perpetually  warning  the 
prodigal  of  his  impending  ruin,  when  that 
ruin  comes,  are  the  firfl  to  relieve  him. 
the  worldly  friend  fees  only  the  errors  of 
the  fufferer,  the  Chriftian  fees  only  his 
diftrefs." 

It  was  agreed  among  us,  that  fome  finall 
contribution  muft  be  added  to  a  little  fum, 
that  had  been  already  raifed  for  their  im- 
mediate relief:  but  that  nothing  was  fo 
difficult,  as  effectually  to  ferve  perfons 
vrhofe  views  were  fo  difproportioned  to 

their 
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their  deferts,  and  whofe  habits  would  be  too 
likely  to  carry  corruption  into  families  who 
might  receive  them  from  charitable  motives. 

The  converfation  then  fell  infenfibly  on 
the  pleafure  we  had  enjoyed  fince  we  had 
been  together ;  and  on  the  delights  of  ra- 
tional fociety,  and  confidential  intercourfe 
fuch  as  ours  had  been,  where  minds  mingled, 
and  affection  and  efteem  were  reciprocal. 
Mr.  Stanley  faid  many  things  which  evinced 
how  happily  his  piety  was  combined  with 
the  moft  affectionate  tendernefs  of  heart* 
Indeed  I  had  always  been  delighted  to  ob- 
ferve  in  him  a  quality  which  is  not  fo 
common  as  it  is  thought  to  be,  a  thorough 
capacity  for  iriendfhip. 

"  My  dear  Stanley,"  faid  Sir  John,  "  it 
is  of  the  very  elTence  of  human  enjoyments, 
that  they  muft  have  an  end.  I  obferve  with 
regret,  that  the  time  affigned  for  ourvifitis 
more  than  elapfed.  We  have  prolonged  it 
beyond  our  intention,  beyond  our  conve- 
nience :  but  we  have,  I  truft,  been  imbibing 
principles,  flealing  habits,  and  borrowing 

plans, 
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plans,  which  will  ever  make  us  confider  this 
vifit  as  an  important  sera  in  our  lives. 

"  My  excellent  Caroline  is  deeply  affected 
with  all  me  has  feeh  and  heard  at  the 
Grove*  We  mud  now  leave  it,  though 
not  without  reluctance.  We  muft  go  and 
endeavour  to  imitate  what,  fix  weeks  ago, 
We  almofl  feared  to  contemplate.  Lady  Bel- 
field  and  I  have  compared  notes.  On  the  mod 
mature  deliberation,  we  agree  that  we  have 
lived  long  enough  to  the  world.  We  agree 
that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  live  to  ourfelves, 
and  to  Him  who  made  us.  We  propofe  iii 
future  to  make  our  winters  in  London  much 
fhorter.  We  intend  to  remove  early  every 
fpring  to  Beechwood,  which  we  will  no 
longer  confider  as  a  temporary  refidence 
but  as  our  home  ;  we  will  fupply  it  with 
every  thing  that  may  make  it  interefting, 
and  improving  to  us  all.  We  are  refolved 
to  educate  our  children  in  the  fear  of  God. 
Our  fondnefs  for  them  is  rather  increafed 
than  diminifhed  ;  but  in  the  exercife  of  that 
fondnefs,  we  will  remember  that  we  are  to  train 

them 
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them  for  immortality.  We  will  watch  over 
them  as  creatures  for  whofe  eternal  well  being 
a  vaft  refponfibility  will  attach  to  ourfelves. 

"  In  our  hew  plan  of  life,  we  mail  have 
fewer  facrifices  to  make  than  mort  people  in 
our  fituation ;  for  we  have  long  felt  a  grow-* 
ing  indifference  for  things  which  we  ap- 
peared to  enjoy.  Of  the  world,  we  ai:e 
only  going  to  give  tip  that  part  which  is  not 
Worth  keeping,  2nd  of  which  we  are  really 
weary.  In  fecUring  our  real  friends,  we  mall 
not  fegret,  if  WG  drop  fome  acquaintance 
by  the  way*  The  wife  and  the  orthy  we 
foall  more  than  ever  cherim.  In  your  family* 
We  have  enjoyed  thofe  true  pleasures  which 
entail  no  repentarice^  That  cheerfulnefs 
which  alone  is  worthy  of  accountable  beings, 
•We  (hall  indufiriotifiy  maintain  in  our  own. 
I  blefg  God  if  we  have  not  fo  many  fteps 
to  tread  back  as  fome  others  have,  who 
are  entering  upon  principle^  on  a  new  eourfe 
of  life. 

"  We  have"  afways  endeavoured,  though 
with  much  imperfection,  to  fill  fome  duties 
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to  each  other,  to  our  children,  to  our 
friends,  and  to  the  poor.  But  of  the  prime 
duty,  the  main  Opting  of  a&ion  and  of  ail 
moral  goodnefe,  duty  to  God,  we  haver  not 
been  fufficiently  mindful.  I  hope  we  have 
at  length  learnt  to  confider  Him  as  the  foun- 
tain of  all  good,  and  the  gofpei  of  his  fon, 
as  the  fountain  of  all  .hope.  This  new 
principle,  I  am  perfuaded,  will  never  impair 
our  cheerfulnefs,  it  will  only  fix  it  on  a 
folid  ground.  By  puriiying  the  motive  it 
will  raife  the  enjoyment. 

"  But  if  we  have  not  fo  many  bad  habits 
to  correct  as  poor  Cariton  had,  I  queftion 
if  we  have  not  as  many  difficulties  to  meet 
in  another  way.  i  His  loofe  courfe  was  dif- 
creditable.  His  vices  made  him  (land  ill 
with  the  world.  He  would  therefore  ac- 
quire nothing  but  credit  in  changing  his 
outward  practice.  Lady  Belfield  and  I,.gn. 
the  contrary,  (land  rather  too  well  with  the 
world.  We  had  juft  that  external  regu- 
larity, that  cool  indifference  about  our  own 
fpirkual  improvement,  and  the  wrong 
13  .11  cpwr&s 
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tourfes  of  our  friends,  which  procure  re- 
gard, becaufe  they  do  not  interfere  with 
others,  nor  excite  jealoufy  for  ourfelves. 
But'  we  have  now  to  encounter  that  cen- 
fure  which  we  have  perhaps  hitherto  been 
too  folicitous  to  avoid,  ft  will  ftill  be  our 
trial,  but  I  humbly  truft  that  it  will  be  no 
longer  our  fnare.  Our  morality  pleafed, 
becaufe  it  feemed  to  proceed  merely  from  a 
fenfe  of  propriety ;  our  ftri&nefs  will  offend, 
when  it  is  found  to  fpring  from  a  principle 
of  religion. 

"  To  what  tendency  in  the  heart  of 
man,  my  dear  Stanley,  is  it  owing,  that 
religion  it  commonly  feen  to  excite  more 
fufpicion  than  the  want  of  it  ?  When  a 
man  of  the  world  meets  with  a  gay,  thought- 
lefs,  amufing  perfon,  he  feldom  thinks  of  en- 
quiring whether  fuch  a  one  be  immoral,  or 
an  unbeliever,  or  a  profligate,  though  the 
bent  of  his  converfation  rather  leans  that 
way.  Satisfied  with  what'he  finds  him,  he 
feels  little  folicitude  to  afcertain  what  he 
really  is.  But  no  fooner  does  a&ual  piety 
z  2  mew 
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fhew  itfelf  in  any  man,  than  your  friends 
are  putting  you  on  your  guard  ; — there  is 
inflantly  a  fuggeftion,  a  hint,  a  fufpicion. 
*c  Does  he  not  carry  things  too  far  ?"  "  Is 
he  not  righteous  over  much  ?"  "  Is  he  not 
intemperate  in  his  zeal  ?"  "  Above  all 
things  is  he  fmcere  ?  "  and  in  fhort  —  for 
that  is  the  centre  in  which  all  the  lines  of 
fufpicion  and  reprobation  meet,  "  Is  he  not 
a  Metbodift  ?" 

"  I  truft,  however,  that,  through  divine 
grace,  our  minds  will  be  fortified  againft  all 
attacks  on  this  our  weak  fide ;  this  pafs 
through  which  the  fort  of  aflaults  mod  for- 
midable to  its  will  be  likely  to  enter.  I 
was  mentioning  this  danger  to  Caroline  this 
morning.  She  opened  •  her  Bible,  over 
which  (he  now  fpends  much  of  her  folitary 
time,  and  with  an  emphafis  foreign  from 
her  ufual  manner  read, 

"  Ceafe  ye  from  man,  whofe  breath  is  in 
his  noftrils,  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  ac- 
counted of  ?  " 

As  Sir  John  repeated  thefe  words,  I  faw 
12  Lucilla, 
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l*ucilla>  who  was  fitting  next  Lady  Belfield, 
fnatch  one  of  her  hands  and  kifs  it,  with 
a  rapture  which  fhe  had  no  power  to  con- 
trol. It  was  evident  that  nothing  but  our 
prefence  reftrained  her  from  rifing  to  cm- 
brace  her  friend.  Her  fine  eyes  gliftened, 
but  feeing  that  I  obferved  her,  fhe  gently 
let  go  the  hand  me  held,  and  tried  to  look 
compofed.  I  cannot  defcribe  the  chaftifed 
but  not  lefs  fervent  joy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley.  Their  looks  exprefled  the  affec- 
tionate intereft  they  took  in  Sir  John's  ho- 
neft  declaration.  Their  hearts  overflowed 
with  gratitude  to  Him  without  whom 
"  nothing  is  ftrong,  nothing  is  holy." 
For  my  own  part,  I  felt  myfelf  raifed 

Above  this  vifible  diurnal  fphere. 
Sir  John  afterwards  faid,  "  I  begin  more  and 
more  to  perceive  the  fcantinefs  of  all  morality 
which  has  not  the  love  of  God  for  its  mo- 
tive. That  virtue  will  not  carry  us  fafely, 
and  will  not  carry  us  far,  which  looks  to 
human  eflimation  as  its  reward.  As  it  was 
a  falfe  and  inadequate  principle  which  firfl 
2  3  fet 
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fet  it  a-going,  it  will  always  flop  fhort  of 
the  true  ends  of  goodnefs.  Do  not 
think,  my  dear  Stanley,"  continued  he, 
"  that  I  fancy  it  is  only  our  habits  which 
want  improving.  Dr.  Barlow  has  convinced 
me  that  there  mud  be  a  mutation  of  the  ivhole 
man  :  that  the  change  in  our  practice  muft 
grow  out  of  a  new  rnoiive ;  not  merely  out 
of  an  amended  principle,  but  a  new  prin- 
ciple ;  not  an  improvement  in  fqme  parti- 
cular, but  a  general  determining  change." 

"  My  dear  Belfield,"  replied  Mr.  Stan- 
ley,  "  all  reformation  fhort  of  this,  though  it 
may  obtain  credit,  brings  neither  peace  nor 
acceptance.  This  change  mews  itfelf  gra- 
dually perhaps,  but  unequivocally,  by  en- 
lightening the  underftanding,  awakening 
the  confcience,  purifying  the  affections, 
fubduing  the  will,  reforming  the  life." 

Lady  Belfield  exprefled,  with  a  fweet 
humility,  her  deep  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  thefe  remarks.  After  fome  farther  dif- 
cufiion,  flic  faid,  "  Sir  John,  I  have  been  fe- 
rioufly  thinking  that  I  ought  not  to  indulge 
in  the  expence  of  this  intended  conferva- 

tory. 
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tory.      We  wifl,  if  you   plcafe,  convert 
the   money    to    the    building    a    chanty 

fchool.     I  cannot  confent  to  incur  fuch  a 

• 

fuperfiuous  expence  merely  for  my  amufe- 
ment." 

*  My  dear  Caroline,"  replied  Sir  John, 
"•  through  the  undeferved  goodnefs  of 
God,  my  eftate  is  fo  large,  and  through 
your  excellent  management  it  is  fo  unim- 
paired, that  we  will  not  give  up  the  con- 
fervatory,  unlefs  Mr.  Stanley  thinks  we 
ought  to  give  it  up.  But  we  will  adopt 
Luciila*s  idea  of  combining  a  chanty  with  an 
indulgence — we  will  affociate  the  charity- 
fchool  with  the  confervatorv.  This  union 

> 

will  be  a  kind  of  monument  to  our  friends 
at  the  Grove,  from  whom  you  have  acquired 
the  love  of  plants,  and  I  of  religious  charity." 
We  all  looked  with  anxious  expectation 
at  Mr.  Stanley.  He  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that*  as  Lady  Belfield  was  now  refolved  to 
Kve  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  the 
countiy,  me  ought  to  have  fome  amufe- 
ments  in  lieu  of  thofe  (he  was  going  to  give 
z  4  up. 
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up.  "  Coflly  decorations  and  expensive  gais 
dens,"  continued  he,  "  at  a  place  where 
the  proprietors  do  not  fo  much  as  intend  to 
refide,  have  always  appeared  to  me  among 
the  infatuations  of  opulence.  To  the  ex- 
pences  which  they  do  not  ivant^  it  is  adding 
an  expence  which  they  do  not  fee.  But 
furely  at  a  manfion-  where  an  affluent  fa- 
mily actually  live,  ail  reafonable  induU 
gences  mould  be  allowed.  And  where  a 
garden  and  green-houfe  are  to  fupply  to 
the  proprietor,  the  place  of  the  abdicated 
theatre  and  ball  room ;  and  especially  when 
it  is  to  be  a  means  in  her  hands  of  attach- 
ing her  children  to  the  country,  and  of 
teaching  them  to  love  home,  I  declare  my- 
felf  in  favour  of  the  confervatory." 

Lucilla's  eyes  fparkled,  but  {he  faid  no- 
thing. 

"  It  would  be  unfair,1'  continued  Mr. 
Stanley,  *  to  blame  too  feverely  thofe, 
who  Jiving  conftantly  in  the  country,  give 
a  jiftle  into  its  appropriate  pleafures,  The 
!*€al  objects  ,of  cenfure  feem  to  be  thofe 

who, 
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who,  grafting  bad  tafte  on  bad  habits, 
bring  into  the  country  the  amufements  of 
the  town,  and  fuperadd  to  fuch  as  are  local, 
and  natural,  and  innocent,  fuch  as  are 
foreign,  artificial,  and  corrupt." 

"  My  dear  Stanley,"  faid  Sir  John, 
"  we  have  refolved  to  indemnify  our  poor 
neighbours  for  two  injuries  which  we  have 
been  doing  them.  The  one  is,  by  our 
having  lived  fo  little  among  them :  for  I 
have  now  learnt,  that  the  mere  aft  of  refi- 
dence  is  a  kind  of  charity  even  in  the  un- 
charitable, as  it  neceflarily  caufes  much 
money  to  be  fpent,  even  where  little  is 
given.  The  other  is,  that  we  will  endea- 
vour to  make  up  for  our  paft  indifference 
to  their  fpiritual  concerns,  by  now  acting 
as  if  we  were  aware  that  the  poor  have 
fouls  as  well  as  bodies;  and  that,  in  the 
great  day  of  account,  the  care  of  both  will 
attach  to  our  refponfibility." 

Such  a  fenfe  of  fober  joy  feemed  to  per- 
va.de  our  little  party,  that  we  were  not  aware 
that  the  night  was  far  advanced.  Our 

minds 
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ipijids  were  too  highly  wrought  for 
Ibipadty,  when  Phoebe  fuddehly  excfeim- 
tc-Pappa,  trhy  is  it  that  feappinefs  does  not 
,- ©119  merry  ?  I  never  was  half  fo  happy 
in  my  life,  and  yet  I  can  hardry  forbear  cry- 
iiag;  £  and 1  believe  it  is  catching,  Sir,  for  look. 

much  \vifer  tlian  myfelf.** 
aeyt  day  bet  one  after  this  eonverfa- 
aiba  &ar  valuable  friends  left  us.  Our  fe- 
jafal-ion  was  foftened  by  the  prorjped  of  a 
tjneedy  meeting.  The  day  before  they  fet 
cut,  Lady  Belfield  made  an  earned  requeft 
ffo»  MF.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  that  they  would 
goodaeis  to  receive  Fann.y  Stokea 
their  family  for  a  few  months,  previous 
to>  &eir  entering  theirs  as  governefs.  tc  I  can 
itOahk  of  no  method  fo  likely^'*  continued 
ffle^  u  to  raife  the  tone  of  education  in  my 
cstn.  family,  as  die  transfusion  into  it  of  your 
Ijii-it,,  and  the  adoption  of  yoar  regulations.*' 
Mb.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  moit  cheerftdly  acced- 
efl  to  the  propofal. 

,  Sir  Jplui  faid,  "  I  was  meditating  the  fame 
reepext,  but  with  an  additiviiitl  clatife  tacbwl 

to 
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to  it,  that  of  fending  our  eldeft  girl  with 
Fanny,  that  the  child  alfo  may  get  imbued 
with  fomething  of  your  family  fpirit,  and  be 
broken  into  better  habits  than  ihe  has  ac- 
quired from  our  hitherto  relaxed  discipline." 
This  propofal  was  alfo  cordially  approved. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLVI. 

JL/R.  Barlow  came  to  the  Grove  to  take 
leave  oF  our  friends.  He  found  Sir  John  and 
I  fitting  in  the  library  with  Mr.  Stanley.  "As 
I  came  from  Mr,  Tyrrel's,"  faid  the  Do&or, 
*6 1  met  Mr  Flam  going  to  fee  him.  He 
feemed  fo  anxious  about  his  old  friend,  that 
a  wifli  ftrongly  prefented  itfelf  to  my  mind 
that  the  awful  vifitation  of  the  fick  man  might 
be  falutary  to  him. 

<£  It  is  impoflible  to  fay,"  continued  he, 
"  what  injury  religion  has  fuffered  from  the 
oppofite  characters  of  thefe  two  men.  Flam, 
who  gives  himfelf  no  concern  about  the 
matter,  is  kind  and  generous  ;  while  Tyrrel, 
who  has  made  a  high  profeflion,  is  mean 
and  fordid.  It  has  been  faid,  of  what  ufe  is 
religion,  when  morality  has  made  Mr.  Flam 
a  better  man  than  religion  makes  Mr,  Tyr- 
jel  ?  Thus  men  of  the  world  reafon  I  But 

Nothing 
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nothing  can  be  more  falfe  than  their  conclu- 
lions*  Flam  is  naturally  an  open  warm- 
hearted man,  but  incorrect  in  many  refpeds, 
and  rather  loofe  in  his  principles.  His  na- 
tural good  propenfities  religion  would  have 
improved  into  folid  virtues,  and  would  have 
cured  the  mofl  exceptionable  parts  of  his 
character.  But  from  religion  he  Hands 
aloof. 

«  Tyrrel  is  naturally  narrow  and  felfim. 
Religion  has  not  made,  but  found  him  fuch* 
But  what  a  religion  has  he  adopted  1  A  mere 
afiumption  of  terms ;  a  dead,  inoperative, 
uninfluencing  notion,  which  he  has  taken 
up ;  not,  I  hope,  with  a  view  to  deceive 
others  but  by  which  he  has  grofsly  deceived 
himfelf.  He  had  heard  that  religion  was  a 
cure  for  an  uneafy  mind  j  but  he  did  not 
attend  to  the  means  by  which  the  cure  Is 
effected,  and  it  relieved  not  him. 

"  The  corrupt  principle  whence  his  vices 
proceeded  was  not  fubdued.  He  did  not 
defire  to  fubdue  it,  becaufe  in  the  ftruggle 
he  muft  have  parted  with  what  he  was  re- 

iblved 
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folved  to  'keep.  He  adopted  what  he  be- 
lieved was  a  cheap  and  eafy  religion ;  little 
aware  that  the  great  fundamental  fcripture 
dc&rine  of  falvation  by  Jefus  Chrift  was  a 
do&rine  powerfully  oppofmg  our  corrup- 
tions,  and  involving  in  its  comprehenfive 
requirements  a  new  heart  and  a  new  life.'* 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Flam  called  at  the 
Grove.  "  I  am  juft  come  from  Tyrrel," 
laid  he.  "  I  fear  it  is  nearly  over  with  him. 
Poor  Ned  !  he  is  very  low,  almoft  in  defpair. 
I  always  told  him  that  the  time  would  come 
when  he  would  be  glad  to  exchange  notions 
for  a&ions.  I  am  grieved  for  him.  The 
remembrance  of  a  kind  deed  or  two  done 
to  a  poor  tenant  would  be  fome  comfort  to 
him,  now  at  a  time  when  every  man  ftands 
in  need  of  comfort." 

"Sir,"  faid  Dr.  Barlow,  "the  fcene 
which  I  have  lately  witneffed  at  Mr.  Tyrrel's 
makes  me  ferious.  If  you  and  I  were  alone, 
I  am  afraid  it  would  make  me  bold.  I  will, 
however,  fupprefs  the  anfwer  I  was  tempted 
to  make  you,  becaufe  I  mould  not  think  it 

pru- 
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or  refpeclfui  to  titter  before -com- 
|»any  what,  I  amperfuaded,  yoargood  fende 
wouM  permit  me  to  fay  were  we  alone  1M 

"  Oo&or,**  railed  the  gcw 
but  thoughtlefs  man,  **  -don't  Hand 
ceremony.  You  know  I  love  a  debate,  "an 3 
I  infill  on  ycHir  faying  what  was  la  yonr 
Eolnd  to  fay..  I  don't  fear  getting  -oist  oif 
any  fcrape  yon  can  fcriag  me  into,  Yxai 
are  too  tfreli-bred  to  offend,  and,  I  hope,  i  ma 
too  weM-natured  to  foe  eaftly  offended.  Stan- 
ley, I  know,  always  takes  your  fide.  Sir 
John,  I  trail,  will  take  mine ;  and  fo  wX 
the  young  man  here,  if  iie  is  like  moft  other 
young  men," 

"  Allow  me  then  to  obfeire,"  TeturnM 
Dr.  Barlow,  "  that  if  Mr.  Tyrrei  has  un- 
happily deceived  himfeif,  by  railing  too  ex- 
clufively  on  a  mere  fpeculaiire  fakh ;  a  ttk 
which  by  his  condu^l  did  not  evince  itfe3f 
to  be  of  the  right  fort ;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  dependence  for  falvation  on  our  OWE 
benevolence,  on  our  own  integrity,  or  any 
other  good  quality  we  may  poflefs,  is  an  er- 
ror 
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ror  not  lefs  fatal  and  far  more  ufual.  Such 
a  dependance  does  as  pra&icially  fet  at 
nought  the  Redeemer's  fadrifice  as  the 
avowed  rejedion  of  the  infidel.  Honefly 
and  benevolence  are  among  the  nobleft  qua- 
lities ;  but  where  the  one  is  practifed  for 
reputation,  and  the  other  from  mere  feeling* 
they  are  fadly  delufive  as  to  the  ends  of 
practical  goodnefs*  They  have  both  indeed 
their  reward:  integrity  in  the  credit  it  brings, 
and  benevolence  in  the  pleafure  it  yields. 
Both  are  beneficial  to  fociety ;  both  there-* 
fore  are  politically  valuable,  Both  fomc- 
times  lead  me  to  admire  the  ordinations  of 
that  over-ruling  power  which  often  ufes  as 
inftruments  of  public  good,  men  who  a&ing 
well  in  many  refpe&s  are  eflentially  ufeful 
to  others ;  but  who,  acting  from  motives 
merely  human,  forfeit  for  themfelves  that 
high  reward  which  thofe  virtues  would  ob- 
tain, if  they  were  evidences  of  a  lively  faith, 
and  the  refults  of  Chriftian  principle.  Think 
me  not  fevere,  Mr.  Flam.  To  be  perfonal 
Is  alvrays  extremely  painful  to  me. 

"No, 


te  No,  no,  Do£or,"  replied  he, "  I  know 
you  mean  well.  'Tis  your  trade  to  give 
good  counfel;  and  your  lot  I  fuppofe  to 
have  it  feldom  followed.  I  (hall  hear  you 
without  being  angry.  You  in  your  turn 
.«.  muft  not  be  angry,  if  I  hear  you  without 
being  better* 

"  I  refpeft  you,  Sir,  too  much,"  replied 
Dr.  Barlow,  "  to  deceive  you  in  a  matter  of 
fuch   infinite   importance.      For  one   man 
who  errs  on  Mr.  Tyrrel's  principle  a  hun^ 
dred  err  on  yours.     His  'miftake  is  equally 
pernicious,   but  it  is  not  equally  common. 
I  mud  repeat  it.     For  oqe  whofe  foul  is  en- 
dangered through   an  unwarranted  depen- 
dence on   the  Saviour,  multitudes  are  de- 
ftroyed  not  only  by  the  open  rejection,  but 
through   a   fatal   neglect   of  the   falvadon 
wrought    by    him.       Many    more    periih 
through  a  prcfurnptuous  confidence  in  their 
own  merits,  than  through  an  unlcriptural 
truft  in  the  merits  of  Chrift." 

«  Well,  Dodor,"  replied  Mr.  Flam,  "  I 

muft  lay,  that  I  think  an  ounce  of  morality 

VOL.  ii.  A  A  will 
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will  go  farther  towards  risking  up  my  ac- 
counts, than  a  ton  of  religion,  for  which  no 
one  but  myfelf  would  be  the  better." 

"  My  dear  .Sir,"  faid  Doftor  Barlow,  "  I 
will  not  prefume  to  determine  between  the 
exact  comparative  proportions  of  two  ingre- 
dients, both  of  which  are  fo  indifpenfable  in 
the  compofition  of  a  Chriftian.  I  dare  not 
hazard  the  aflertion,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
more  perilous  ftate,  but  I  think  I  am  juftified 
in  faying  which  of  the  two  cafes  occurs 
moil  frequently." 

Mr.  Flam  faid,  "  I  mould  be  forry,  Dr. 
Barlow,  to  find  out  at  this  time  of  day,  that 
I  have  been  all  my  life  long  in  an  error." 

"  Believe  me,  Sir,"  faid  Dr.  Barlow,  tc  it 
is  better  to  find  it  out  now,  than  at  a  ftill 
later  period.  One  good  quality  can  never 
be  made  to  fupply  the  abfence  of  another. 
There  are  no  fubflitutes  in  this  warfare. 
Nor  can  all  the  good  qualities  put  together, 
if  we  could  fuppofe  them  to  unite  in  one 
man,  and  to  exift  without  religion,  Hand 
proxy  for  the  death  of  Chrifl.  If  they  could 

fo 
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fo  exift,  it  would  be  in  the  degree  only, 
and  not  in  the  perfection  required  by  that 
law  which  fays,  do  this  and  live.  So  kind 
a  neighbour  as  you  are,  fo  honeft  a  gen~ 
tleman,  fo  generous  a  matter,  as  you  are 
allowed  to  be,  I  cannot,  Sir,  think  without 
pain  of  your  lofmg  the  reward  of  fuch  ^alu- 
able  qualities,  by  your  placing  your  hope  of 
eternal  happinefs  in  the  exercife  of  them. 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Flam,  it  is  eafier  for  a  com- 
paflionate  man,  if  he  be  not  religious,  to 
*'  give  all  his  goods  to  the  poor,"  than  to 
bring  every  thought,  "  nay  than  to  bring 
any  thought"  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Chrifl !  But  be  alfured,  if  we  give  ever 
fo  much  with  our  hands,  while  we  withhold 
our  hearts  from  God,  though  we  may  do 
much  good  to  others,  we  do  none  to  our- 
felves." 

rt  Why  furely,"  faid  Mr.  Flam,  "  you 
don't  mean  to  infmuate  that  I  mould  be  in 
a  fafer  flate  if  1  never  did  a  kind  thing  ?" 

"  Quite  the  contrary,"  replied  Dr.  Bar- 
low, "  but  I  could  wifh  to  fee  your  good 
A  A  2  adions 
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aftions  exalted,  by  fpringing  from  a  higher 
principle,  I  mean  the  love  of  God;  ennobled 
by  being  pra&ifed  to  a  higher  end,  and 
purified  by  your  renouncing  all  felf-com- 
placency,  in  the  performance." 

"  But  is  there  not  lefs  danger,  Sir,"  faid 
Mr.  Flam,  "  in  being  fomewhat  proud  of 
what  one  really  doe j,  than  in  doing  nothing  ? 
And  is  it  not  more  excufable  to  be  a  little 
fatisfied  with  what  one  really  is,  than  in  hy- 
pocritically pretending  to  be  what  one  is 
not  ?" 

"  I  mufl  repeat,"  returned  Dr.  Barlow, 
"  that  I  cannot  exadly  decide  on  the  quef- 
tion  of  relative  enormity  between  two  oppo- 
fite  fins.  I  cannot  pronounce  which  is  the 
bed  of  two  dates  fo  very  bad." 

"  Why  now,  dodor,"  faid  Mr.  Flam, 
"  what  particular  fin  can  you  charge  me 
with?" 

"  I  creel  not  myfelf  into  an  accufer,"  re- 
plied Dr. 'Barlow ;  <;  but  permit  me  to  afk 
you,  Sir,  from  what  motive  is  it  that  you 
avoid  any  wrong  practice  ?  Is  there  any  one 

fin 
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fin  from  which  you  abftain  through  the  fear 
of  offending  your  Maker  r" 

"  As  to  that,"  replied  Mr.  Flam,  "  I 
can't  fay  I  ever  confidered  about  the  motive 
of  the  thing.  I  thought  it  was  quite  enough 
not  to  do  it.  Well,  but,  Doclor,  fince  we 
are  gone  fo  far  in  the  catechifm,  what  duty 
to  'my  neighbour  can  you  convidt  me  of 
omitting  ?" 

"  It  will  be  well,  Sir,"  faid  the  Doftor, 
"  if  you  can  indeed  (land  fo  clofe  a  fcrutiny, 
as  that  to  which  you  challenge  me,  even  on. 
your  own  principles.  But  tell  we  with  that 
frank  honefty  which  marks  your  character, 
does  your  kindnefs  to  your  neighbour 
fpring  from  the  true  fountain,  the  love  of 
God  ?  That  you  do  many  right  things  I  am 
mofl  willing  to  allow.  But  do  you  per- 
form them  from  a  fenfe  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  your  Maker  ?  Do  you  perform  them 
becaufe  they  are  commanded  in  his  word, 
and  conformable  to  his  will  ?" 

"  I  can't  faid  I  do,"  faid  Mr.  Flam,  "  but 

if  the  thing  be  right  in  itfelf,  that  appears 

A  A  3  to 
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to  me  to  be  all  in  all.  It  feems  hard  to  encum- 
ber a  man  of  bufmefs  like  me  with  the  ac- 
tion and  the  motive  too.  Surely  if  I  ferve  a 
man,  it  can  make  no  difference  to  him,  'why 
I  ferve  him." 

"  To  yourfelf,  my  dear  Sir,"  faid  the 
Doctor,  "  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
world.  Befides,  good  a&ions,  performed 
on  any  other  principle  than  obedience,  are 
not  only  fpurious  as  to  their  birth,  but  they 
are  defective  in  themfelves  ;  they  com- 
monly want  fomething  in  weight  and  mea- 
fure." 

"  Why,  Doaor,"  faid  Mr.  Flam,  "  1 
have  often  heard  you  fay  in  the  pulpit,  that 
the  befl  are  not  perfedt.  Now,  as  this  is  the 
cafe,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  manage.  I  think 
it  a  fafe  way  to  average  one's  good  qualities, 
to  throw  a  bad  one  againft  a  good  one,  and 
if  the  balance  finks  on  the  right  fide  the  man 
is  fafe." 

Doctor  Barlow  (hook  his  head,  and  was 
beginning  to  exprefs  his  regret  at  fuch  delu- 
five  cafuiflry,  when  Mr.  Flam  interrupted 

him 
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him  by  faying,  "  Well,  Doctor,  my  great 
care  in  life  has  been  to  avoid  all  fufpicion 
of  hypocrify." 

"  You  cannot  do  better,"  replied  Dr. 
Barlow,  "  than  to  avoid  its  reality.  But, 
for  my  own  part,  I  believe  religious  hypo- 
crify to  be  rather  a  rare  vice  among  perfons 
of 'your  ftation  in  life.  Among  the  vulgar, 
indeed,  I  fear  it  is  not  fo  rare.  In  neigh- 
bourhoods where  there  is  much  real  piety, 
there  is  no  fmall  danger  of  fome  falfe  pro- 
feflion.  But  among  the  higher  clafies  of 
fociety,  ferious  religion  confers  fo  little  cre- 
dit on  him  who  profefies  it,  that  a  gentleman 
is  not  likely  to  put  on  appearances  from 
which  he  knows  he  is  far  more  likely  tfr  lofe 
reputation  than  to  acquire  it.  When  fuch 
a  man,  therefore,  affumes  the  character  of 
piety,  I  own  I  always  feel  difpofed  to  give 
him  full  credit  for  poffefling  it.  His  religion 
may  indeed  be  miftaken ;  it  may  be  defec- 
tive ;  it  may  even  be  unfound ;  but  the 
chances  are  very  much  in  favour  of  its  not 
being  infincere.  Where  piety  is  genuine  it 
A  A  4  cannot 
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cannot  b£  altogether  concealed.  Where 
*  the  fruits  of  the  fpirit  abound,  they  will 
appear.* ' 

"  Now,  my  dear  Doftor,  "  replied  Mr. 
Flam,  "  is  not  that  cant?  What  do  you 
mean  by  the  fruits  of  the  fpirit  ?  Would  it 
not  have  been  more  worthy  of  your  good 
fenfe  to  have  faid  morality  or  virtue?  Would 
not  thefe  terms  have  been  more  fimple  and 
intelligible  ?" 

"  They  might  be  fo,"  rejoined  the  Doctor, 
"  but  they  would  not  rife  quite  fo   high. 
They  would  not  take  in  my  whole  meaning. 
The  fruit  of  the  fpirit  indeed  always  includes 
pur  meaning,  but  it  includes  much  more. 
It  is  fomething  higher,  than  worldly  mora- 
lity, fomething  holier  than  mere  human  vir- 
tue.    I  rather  conceive  morality,  in  your 
fenfe,  to  be  the  efFecl:  of  natural  temper,  na- 
tural  confcience,  or  worldly  prudence,  or 
perhaps   a  combination  of  all  three.     The 
fruit  of  the  fpirit  is  the  morality  of  the  re- 
newed heart.      Worldly  morality  is  eaiily 
fetisfied  with  itfelf.     It  fits  down  contented 

with 
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with  its  own  meagre  performances  —  with 
legal  honefty,  with  bare  weight  juflice.  It 
feldom  gives  a  particle  *  that  is  not  in  the 
bond.'  It  is  always  making  out  its  claim  to 
doubtful  indulgences  ;  it  litigates  its  right 
to  every  inch  of  contefted  enjoyment ;  and  is 
fo  fearful  of  not  getting  enough,,  that  it  com- 
monly takes  more  than  its  due.  It  is  one 
of  the  cafes  where  '  the  letter  killeth,  but 
the  fpirit  giveth  life.' 

"  It  obtains,  however,  its  worldly  reward. 
It  procures  a  good  degree  of  refpect  and 
commendation  ;  but  it  is  not  attended  by  the 
filent  train  of  the  Chriftian  graces,  with  that 
'  joy,  peace,  long-fuffering,  gentlenefs,  good- 
nefs,  faith,'  which  are  the  fruits  of  the  fpirit, 
and  the  evidences  of  a  Chriftian.  Thefe 
graces  are  calculated  to  adorn  all  that  is 
right  with  all  that  is  amiable,  '  whatfoever 
things  are  honefl  and  juft,'  with  '  whatfoever 
things  are  lovely  and  of  good  report.'  And, 
to  crown  all,  they  add  the  deepefl  humility 
and  mofl  unfeigned  felf-abafement,  to  the 
mod  correct  courfe  of  conduct :  a  courfe  of 

con- 
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conduct  which,  though  a  Chriftian  never 
thinks  himfelf  at  liberty  to  neglect,  he  never 
feels  himfelf  permitted  or  difpofed  to  be 
proud  of!" 

"  Well,  well,  Dodor,"  faid  Mr.  Flam, 
"  I  never  denied  the  truth  of  Chriftianity, 
as  Carlton  formerly  did.  'Tis  the  religion 
of  the  country  by  law  eftablimed.  And  I 
often  go  to  church,  becaufe  that  too  is  efta- 
bliflied  by  law,  for  which  you  know  I  have 
a  great  veneration.  'Tis  the  religion  of  my 
anceftors,  I  like  it  for  that  too." 

"  But,  Sir,"  faid  the  Dodor,  "  would 
you  not  mew  your  veneration  for  the  church 
more  fully  if  you  attended  it  twice,  inftead 
of  once?  And  your  veneration  for  the  law, 
if  inftead  of  going  fometimes,  you  went 
every  Sunday,  which  you  know  both  the 
law  of  God  and  man  enjoins." 

"  Why,  unluckily,"  returned  Mr.  Flam, 
"  the  hour  of  fervice  interferes  with  that  of 
dinner." 

"  Sir,"  faid  Dr.  Barlow,  fmiling,  "  hours 
are  fo  altered,  that  1  believe  if  the.  church 

were 
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were  to  new  model  the  calendar,  me  w<luld 
fay  that  dinners  ought  to  be  placed  among 
the  moveable  feafts.  An  hour  earlier  or  later 
would  accommodate  the  difference,  liberate 
your  fervants,  and  enable  you  to  do  a  thing 
right  in  itfelf,  and  beneficial  in  its  example." 

Mr.  Flam  not  being  prepared  with  an  an- 
fwer,  went  on  with  his  confeffion  of  faith. 
"  Dodor,"  faid  he,  "  I  am  a  better  Chrif- 
tian  than  you  think.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Bible  is  true,  for  I  have  heard  many 
men  fay  who  examine  for  themfelves,  which 
I  cannot  fay  I  have  ever  had  time  or  inclina- 
tion .to  do,  that  no  oppofer  has  ever  yet  re- 
futed the  fcripture  account  of  miracles  and 
prophecies.  So  if  you  don't  call  this  being 
a  good  Chriflian,  I  don't  know  what  is." 

Dr.  Barlow  replied,  "  Nothing  can  be 
better  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  allow  me  to 
fay,  that  there  is  another  kind  of  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  our  religion,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  real  Chriflian.  I  mean  that  evi- 
dence which  arifes  from  his  individual  con- 
viction of  the  efficacy  of  Chriftianity  in  re- 
medying 
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me^ying  the  diforders  of  his  own  nature. 
He  who  has  had  his  own  temper  improved, 
his  evil  prdpenfides  fubdu^d,  and  his  whole 
character  formed  anew,  by  being  caft  into 
the  mould  of  Chriftianity,  will  have  little 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  a  religion  which  has 
produced  fuqh  obvious  effects  in  himfelf. 
The  truths  for  which  his  reafon  pleads,  and 
in  which  his  underftanding,  after  much  ex- 
amination, is  able  to  reft,  having  had  a  puri- 
fying influence  on  his  heart,  become  efta- 
blifhed  principles,  producing  in  him  at  the 
fame  time  holinefs  of  life  and  peace  of  con- 
fcience.  The  flronger  evidence  a  man  has 
of  his  own  internal  improvement,  the 
ftronger  will  be  his  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  religion  he  profefies." 

"  There  are  worfe  men  than  I  am,  Doc- 
tor," faid  Mr.  Flam,  rather  ferioufly. 

"  Sir,  replied  he,  "  I  heartily  wifh  every 
gentleman  had  your  good  qualities.  But  as 
we  mall  bj  judged  pofitively  and  not  com- 
paratively; -as  our  characters  will  be  finally 
decided  upon,  not  by  our  fuperiority  to  other 
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men,  nor  merely  by  our  inferiority  to  the 
divine  rule,  but  by  our.  departure  from 
it,  I  wifh  you  would  begin  to  fquare  your 
life  by  that  rule  now;  which,  in  order  that 
you  may  do,  you  (hould  begin  to  ftudy  it. 
While  we  live  in  a  total  negleft  of  the  Bible, 
we  muft  not  talk  of  our  deficiencies,  our 
failings,  our  imperfections,  as  if  thefe  alone 
flood  between  us  and  the  mercy  of  God, 
That  indeed  is  the  language  and  the  ftate  of 
the  devout  Chriftian.  Stronger  terms  muft 
be  ufed  to  exprefs  the  alienation  of  heart  of 
thofe,  who,  living  in  the  avowed  neglect  of 
fcripture,  may  be  faid,  forgive  me,  Sir,  c  to 
live  without  God  in  the  world.'-  Ignorarice 
is  no  plea  in  a  gentleman.  In  a  land  of  light 
and  knowlege  ignorance,  itfelf  is  a  fin." 

Here  Dr.  Barlow  being  filent,  and  Mr. 
Flam  not  being  prepared  to  anfwer,  Mr. 
Stanley  faid,  "  That  the  pure  and  virtuous 
difpofitions  which  arife  out  of  a  fmcere  belief 
of  Chriftianity,  are  not  more  frequently  feen 
in  perfons  profeffing  themfelves  to  be  Chrif- 
Sjis,  unhappily,  one  of  the  ftrongeft  argu- 
ments 
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ments  againft  us  that  can  be  urged  by  unbe* 
lievers.  Inftances,  however,  occur,  which  are 
too  plain  to  be  denied,  of  individuals  who, 
having  been  led  by  divine  grace  cordially  to 
receive  Chriftianity,  have  exhibited  in  their 
conduct  a  very  ftriking  proof  of  its  excel- 
lence ^  and  among  thefe  are  fome  who,  like 
our  friend  Carlton,  had  previoufly  led  very 
corrupt  lives.  The  ordinary  clafs  of  Chrif- 
tians,  who  indeed  fcarcely  deferve  the  name, 
as  well  as  fceptics  and  unbelievers,  would  do 
well  to  mark  the  lives  of  the  truly  religious, 
and  to  confider  them  as  furnifhing  a  proof 
which  will  come  powerfully  in  aid  of  that 
body  of  teftimony  with  which  Chriftianity  is 
intrenched  on  all  fides.  And  thefe  obfervers 
mould  remember,  that  though  they  them- 
felves  may  not  yet  poffefs  that  beft  evidence 
in  favour  of  Chriftianity,  which  arifes  from 
an  inward  fenfe  of  its  purifying  nature,  they 
may  neverthclefs  afpire  after  it ;  and  thofe 
who  have  any  remaining  doubts  mould  en- 
courage themfelves  with  the  hope,  that  if 
they  fully  yield  themfelves  to  the  doctrines 
2  and 
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and  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  a  falutary  change 
will  in  time  be  effected  in  their  own  hearts, 
which  will  fumiih  them  with  irrefiflible  evi- 
dence of  its  truth." 

I  could  eafily  perceive,  that  though  Mr. 
Stanley  and  Dr.  Barlow  entertained  finall 
hopes  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  their  dif- 
courfe  on  the  perfon  to  whom  it  was  direct- 
ed ;  yet  they  prolonged  it  with  an  eye  to. 
Sir  John  Belfield,  who  fat  profoundly  atten- 
tive, and  encouraged  them  by  his  looks. 

As  to  Mr.  Flam,  it  was  amuling  to  obferve 
the  variety  of  his  motions,  gefhires,  and 
contortions,  and  the  pains  he  took  to  appear 
eafy  and  indifferent,  and  even  victorious : 
fometimes  fixing  the  end  of  his  whip  on  the 
floor}  and  whirling  it  round  at  full  fpeed : 
then  working  it  into  his  boot :  then  making 
up  his  mouth  for  a  whittle,  but  flopping 
fhort  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  the  incivility 
of  interruption. 

At  length  with  the  fame  invincible  good 
nature,  2nd  with  the  fame  pitiable  infenfibi- 
lity  to  his  own  date,  he  arofe  to  take  leave. 

He 
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He  Ihook  us  all  by  the  hand,  Dr.  Barlow 
twice,  faying,  "  Doftor,  I  don't  think  the 
worfe  of  you  for  your  plain  fpeaking.  He 
is  a  knave  or  a  fool  that  is  angry  with  a 
good  man  for  doing  his  duty.  Tis  my  fault 
if  I  don't  take  his  advice:  but  'tis  his  fault 
if  he  does  not  give  it.  Parfons  are  paid  for 
it,  and  ought  not  to  be  meally  mouthed,  when 
there  is  a  proper  opening,  fuch  as  poor  Tyr- 
rel's  cafe  gave  you.  I  challenged  you.  I 
mould  perhaps  have  been  angry  if  you  had 
challenged  me.  It  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  event  of  a  duel  which  is  the  challen- 
ger. As  to  myfelf,  it  is  time  enough  for  me 
to  think  of  the  things  you  recommend. 
Thank  God  I  am  in  excellent  good  health 
and  fpirits,  and  am  not  yet  quite  fifty. c  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things.'  Even  the  Bible 
allows  that.'* 

The  Doctor  fhcok  his  head  at  this  fad 
mifapplication  of  the  text.  Mr.  Flam 
went  away,  preffing  us  all  to  dine  with  him 
next  day :  he  had  killed  a  fine  buck, 
and  he  allured  Dr.  Barlow  that  he  mould 

have 
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have  the  beft  port  in  his  cellar.  The 
Doctor  pleaded  want  of  time,  and  the  reft 
of  the  party  could  not  afford  a  day,  out  of 
the  few  which  remained  to  us ;  but  we  pro* 
mifed  to  call  on  him.  He  nodded  kindly 
to  Dr.  Barlow,  faying,  "  Well,  Doctor^ 
as  you  won't  come  to  the  buck,  one  of  his 
haunches  (hall  come  to  you  j  fo  tell  Madam 
to  expect  it." 

As  foon  as  he  had  left  the  room,  we  all 

joined  in  lamenting,  that  the  bleflings  of 

health  and  ftrength  mould  ever  be  produced 

as  arguments  for  neglecting  to  fecure  thofe 

bleflings  which  have  eternity  for  their  object. 

"  Unhappy    man !"    faid   Dr.    Barlow, 

"  little  does  he  think  that  he  is,  if  pofTible, 

more  the  object  of  my  companion  than  poor 

Mr.  Tyrrel.     Tyrrel,  it  is  true,  is  lying  on 

-a  fick,  probably  a  dying  bed.     His  body  is 

in  torture.     His  mind  is  in  anguifh.     He 

has  to  look  back  on  a  life,  the  retrofpect  o£ 

which  can  afford  him  no  ray  of  comfort* 

But  he  knows  his  mifery.    The  hand  of  God 

*is  upon  him.     His  proud  heart  is  brought 
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low.  His  felf-confidence  is  fubdued.  His 
high  imaginations  are  caft  down.  His  abafe- 
ment  of  foul,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  is  fincere. 
He  abhors  himfelf  in  duft  and  afhes.  He 
fees  death  at  hand.  He  feels  that  the  fling 
of  death  is  fin.  All  fubterfuge  is  at  an  end. 
He  is  at  laft  feeking  the  only  refuge  of  pe- 
nitent fmners,  I  truft  on  right  grounds.  His 
ftate  is  indeed  perilous  in  the  extreme  :  yet 
awful  as  it  is,  he  knows  it.  He  will  not  open 
his  eyes  on  the  eternal  world  in  a  ftate  of 
delufion.  But  what  fhall  awaken  poor  Mr. 
Flam  from  his  dream  of  fecurity  ?  His  high 
health,  his  unbroken  fpirits,  his  profperous 
circumftances  and  various  bleflings,  are  fo 
many  fnares  to  him.  He  thinks  that  '  to- 
morrow {hall.be  as  this  day,  and  ftill  more 
abundant.'  Even  the  wretched  fituation  of 
his  dying  friend,  though  it  awakens  com- 
paffion,  awakens  not  compunction.  Nay,  it 
affords  matter  of  triumph  rather  than  of  hu- 
miliation. He  feeds  his  vanity  with  com- 
parifons  from  which  he  contrives  to  extract 
comfort.  His  own  offences  being  of  a  dif- 
4  ferent 
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ferent  kind,,  inftead  of  lamenting  them,  he 
glories  in  being  free  from  thofe  which  be- 
long to  an  oppofite  caft  of  character.  Satis- 
fied that  he  has  not  the  vices  of  Tyrrel,  he 
never  once  reflects  on  his  own  unrepented 
fins.  Even  his  good  qualities  increafe  his 
danger.  He  wraps  himfeif  up  in  that  con- 
ilitutional  good  nature,  which  being  partly 
founded  on  vanity  and  felf-approbation, 
ftrengthens  his  delufion,  and  hardens  him 
againft  reproof." 


•B  B  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLVIL 

IN  eonverfmg  with  Mr.  Stanley  on  my 
happy  profpeds,  and  my  future  plans  j 
after  having  referred  all  concerns  of  a  pe- 
cuniary nature  to  be  fettled  between  him 
and  Sir  John  Belfield,  I  ventured  to  entreat 
that  he  would  crown  his  goodnefs,  and  my 
happinefs,  by  allowing  me  to  folicit  his 
daughter  for  an  earFy  day. 

Mr.   Stanley  faid,    the  term   early  was 
relative  j  but  he  was  afraid  that  he  mould 
hardly  confent  to  what   I  might   consider 
even  as  a  late   one.      "  In   parting   with 
fuch  a  child  as  Lucilla,"  added  he,  "  fome 
weaning  time  muft  be  allowed  to  the  ten- 
dered of  mothers.      The  moft  promifing 
marriage,  and  furely    none    can   promife 
more  happinefs  than  that  to  which  we  are 
looking,  is  a  heavy  trial  to  fond  parents. 
To  have  trained  a  creature  with   anxious 

fondnefs, 
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fondnefs,  in  hope  of  her  repaying  their 
folidtude  hereafter  by  the  charms  of  her 
fociety,  and  then  as  foon  as  me  becomes 
capable  of  being  a  friend  and  companion, 
to  lofe  her  for  ever,  is  fuch  a  trial  that  I 
fomedmes  wonder  at  the  feeming  impatience 
of  parents  to  get  rid  of  a  treafure,  of  which 
they  beft  know  the  value.  The  fadnefs 
which  attends  the  confummation,  even  of 
our  deareft  hopes  on  thefe  occafions,  is  one 
flriking  inftance  of  that  Vanity  of  human 
"jjijhes,  on  which  Juvenal  and  Johnfon  have 
fo  beautifully  expatiated. 

"  A  little  delay  indeed  I  mail  require, 
from  motives  of  prudence  as  well  as 
fondnefs.  Lucilla  will  not  be  nineteen 
thefe  three  months  and  more.  You  will 
not,  I  truft,  think  me  unreafonable  if  I 
fay,  that  neither  her  mother  nor  myfelf 
can  confent  to  part  with  her  before  that 
period." 

<f  Three  months!"  exclaimed  I,  with 
more  vehemence  than  politenefs.  —  <«  Three 
months  !  It  is  impoffible." 

B  B  3  «  Jt 
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"  It  is  very  poffible,"  faid  he,  fmiling, 
"  that  you  can  wait,  and  very  certain  that 
we  fhall  not  confent  fooner." 

"  Have  you  any  doubts,  Sir,"  faid  I, 
"  have  you  any  objections  which  I  can  re- 
move, and  which,  being  removed,  may 
abridge  this  long  probation  ?" 

"  None,"  faid  he,  kindly.  "  But  I 
confider  even  nineteen  as  a  very  early  age  ; 
too  early  indeed,  were  not  my  mind  fo 
completely  at  reft  about  you  on  the  grand 
points  of  religion,  morals,  and  temper,  that 
jio  delay  could,  I  truft,  afford  me  addi* 
tional  fecurity.  You  will,  however,  my 
dear  Charles,  find  fo  much  occupation  in 
preparing  your  affairs,  and  your  mind,  for 
fo  important  a  change,  that  you  will  not 
find  the  time  of  abfence  fo  irkfome  as  you 
fancy." 

"  Abfence,  Sir  ?"  replied  I.  u  What 
then,  do  you  intend  to  banim  me  ?" 

*'  No,"  replied  he,  fmiling  again,  "  But 
I  intend  to  fend  you  home.  A  fentence,  in-p 
4eed?  which  in  this  difiipated  age  is  thought 

the 
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the  worft  fort  of  exile.  You  have  now 
been  abfent  fix  or  feven  months.  This 
abfence  has  l^een  hitherto  juftifiable.  It  is 
time  to  return  to  your  affairs,  to  your  du- 
ties. Both  the  one  and  the  other  always 
flide  into  fome  diforder  by  too  long  fepa- 
ration  from  the  place  of  their  legitimate 
exercife.  Your  fleward  will  want  infpeo 
tion,  your  tenants  may  want  redrefs,  your 
poor  always  want  affiftance." 

Seeing  me  look  irrefolute,  "  I  muft,  I 
find/'  added  he,  with  the  kindeft  look  and 
voice,  "  be  compelled  to  the  inhofpitable 
neceffity  of  turning  you  out  of  doors." 

"  Live  without  Lucilla  three  months !" 
faid  I.  "  Allow  me,  Sir,  at  leaft  to  remain 
a  few  weeks  longer  at  the  Grove." 

"  Love  is  a  bad  calculator,"  replied  Mr. 
Stanley,  "  I  believe  he  never  learnt  arith- 
metic. Don't  you  know,  that  as  you  are 
enjoined  a  three  months'  banifhment,  that 
the  fooner  you  go,  the  fooner  you  will 
return  ?  And  that  however  long  your  flay 
now  is,  your  three  months'  abfence  will  ftill 
B  B  4  remain 
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remain  to  be  accomplifhed.  To  fpeak  feri- 
oufly ;  Lucilla's  fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well 
as  that  of  Mrs.  Stanley,  will  not  permit 
you  to  remain  much  longer  under  the  fame 
roof,  now  that  the  motive  will  beeoine  fo 
notorious.  Befides  that  an  act  of  felf- 
deniai  is  a  good  principle  to  fet  out  upon, 
bufmefs  and  duties  will  fill  up  your  active 
hours,  and  an  intercourfe  of  letters  with 
her  you  fo  reluctantly  quit,  will  not  only 

give  an  interefl  to  your  leifure,  but  put  yon 
both  Hill  more  completely  in  pofleffion  of 

each  other's  character." 

"  I  will  fet  out  to-morrow,  Sir,"  faid  I, 

earneltly,   "  in  order   to   begin  to  haften 

the  day  of  my  return." 

"  Now  you  are  as  much  too  precipitate 

on  the  other  fide,"  replied  he.     "  A  few 

days,  I  think,  may  be  permitted,  without 

any  offence    to   Lucilla?s   delicacy.      This 

even  her  mother  pleads  for.?* 

"  With  what  excellence  will  this  bleffed 

union  give  me  an  alliance !"   replied   I ; 
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I  will  go  dire&ly,  and  thank  Mrs.  Stanley 
for  this  goodnefs." 

I  found  Mrs.  Stanley  and  her  daughter 
together,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  and  in- 
terefting  conyerfation.  They  took  no  fmall 
pains  to  convince  my  judgment,  that  my  de- 
parture was  perfectly  proper.  My  will 
however  continued  rebellious.  But  as  I 
had  been  long  trained  to  the  habit  of  fub- 
mitting  my  will  to  my  reafon,  I  acquiefced, 
though  not  without  murmuring,  and  as  they 
told  me,  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

I  informed  Mrs.  Stanley  of  an  intimation  I 

I 

had  received  from  Sir  George  Afton  of  his  at- 
tachment to  Phoebe,  and  of  his  mother's  warm 
approbation  of  his  choice,  adding,  that  he  al- 
leged her  extreme  youth,  as  the  ground  of 
his  deferring  to  exprefs  his  hope,  that  his 
plea  might  one  day  be  received  with  favour. 
"  He  forgot  to  allege  his  own  youth," 
replied  fhe,  "  which  is  a  reafon  almoft 
equally  cogent." 

Stanley  and  I  agreed  that  a  c$nnec- 

tion 
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tion  more  defirable  in  all  refpects  could  not 
be  expected. 

"  When  I  allure  you,"  replied  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, "  that  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  you 
will  think  me  inconfiftent  if  I  add,  that  I 
carneftly  hope  fuch  a  propofal  will  not 
be  made  by  Sir  George,  left  his  precipitancy 
mould  hinder  the  future  accomplishment  of 
a  wifh  which  I  may  be  Allowed  remotely  to 
indulge." 

"  What  objection,"  faid  I,  "  can  Mr. 
Stanley  poffibly  make  to  fuch  a  propofal, 
except  that  his  daughter  is  too  young  ?" 

46 1  fee,"  replied  me,  "  that  you  do  not 
yet  completely  know  Mr.  Stanley  ;  or  rather 
you  do  not  know  all  that  he  has  done  for 
the  Afton  family.  His  fervices  have  been 
very  important,  not  only  in  that  grand  point 
which  you  and  I  think  the  moft  momentous ; 
but  he  has  alfo  very  fuccefsfully  exerted 
himfelf  in  fettling  Lady  Afton's  worldly 
affairs,  which  were  in  the  utmofl  diforder. 
The  large  eftate  which  had  fuffered  by  her 
own  ignorance  of  bufmefs,  and  the  dilho- 

nefty 
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nefty  of  a  fteward,  he  has  not  only  enabled 
her  to  clear,  but  put  her  in  the  way  greatly 
to  improve.  This  fkill  and  kindnefs  in 
worldly  things  fo  raifed  his  credit  in  the 
eyes  of  the  guardian,  young  Sir  George's 
uncle,  that  he  declared  he  mould  never 
again  be  fo  much  afraid  of  religious  men  ; 
whom  he  always  underftood  to  be  without 
judgment,  or  kindnefs,  or  difmtereftednefs. 
"  Now,"  added  Mrs.  Stanley,  "  don't 
you  perceive  that  not  only  the  purity  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  motives,  but  religion  itfelf  would 
fuffer,  mould  we  be  forward  to  promote 
this  connection  ?  Will  not  this  Mr.  Aflon 
fay,  that  fmifter  defigns  influenced  all  this 
zeal  and  kindnefs,  and  that  Sir  George's 
eftate  was  improved  with  an  eye  to  his  own 
daughter  ?  It  will  be  faid  that  thefe  reli- 
gious people  always  know  what  they  are 
about — that  when  they  feem  to  be  purely 
ferving  God,  they  are  refolved  not  to  ferve 
him  for  nothing,  but  always  keep  their  own 
mtereft  in  view.  Should  Sir  George's  in- 
clination continue,  and  his  principles  (land 

the 
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the  fiege  which  the  world  will  not  fail  to 
lay  to  a  man  of  his  fortune- — fome  years 
hence,  when  he  is  complete  matter  of  his 
actions,  his  character  formed,  and  his  judg- 
ment ripened  to  direct  his  choice,  fo  as  to 
make  it  evident  to  the  world,  that  it  was  not 
the  effect  of  influence — this  connection  is  an 
event  to  which  we  mould  look  forward  with 
much  pleafure." 

"  Never,"  exclaimed  I,  "  no  not  once, 
have  I  been  difappointed  in  my  expectation 
of  confiftency  in  Mr.  Stanley's  character.  O, 
my  beloved  parents,  how  wife  was  your  in- 
junction, that  I  mould  make  confiftency  the 
tcjt  of  true  piety  !  It  is  thus  that  Chriflians 
fhould  always  keep  the  credit  of  religion  in 
view,  if  they  would  promote  its  interefls  in 
the  world." 

When  I  communicated  to  Mifs  Stanley 
my  converfation  with  her  father,  and  read 
over  with  her  the  letters  of  mine,  how  ten- 
derly did  (he  weep !  How  were  my  own  feel- 
ings renewed  !  To  be  thus  aflured  that  me 
was  felected  for  their  fon,  by  my  deceafed 
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parents,  feemed,  to  her  pious  mind,  to  fhed 
a  facrednefs  on  our  union.  How  did  fhe 
venerate  their  virtues  !  How  feelingly  regret 
their  lofs  ! 

Before  I  left  the  country,  I  did  not  omit 
a  vifit  of  civility  to  Mr.  Flam.  The  young 
ladies,  as  Sir  John  predicted,  had  ftept  back 
into  their  natural  character,  and  natural  un- 
drefs ;  though  he  was  too  fevere  when  he 
added,  that  their  hopes  in  afluming  the  other 
were  now  at  an  end. 

They  both  afked  me,  if  I  was  not  moped 
to  death  at  the  Grove  :  the  Stanleys,  they 
faid,  were  a  good  fort  of  people,  but  quite 
mauvais  ton,  as  every  body  mufl  be  who  did 
not  fpend  half  the  year  in  London.  Mifs 
Stanley  was  a  fine  girl  enough,  but  knew 
nothing  of  the  world,  wanted  manner, 
which  two  or  three  winters  in  town  would 
give  her.  "  Better  as  ihe  is,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Flam,  "  Better  as  me  is.  She  is  a  pat- 
tern daughter,  and  will  make  a  pattern 
wife.  Her  mother  has  no  care  nor  trouble  ; 
I  wiih  I  could  fay  as  much  of  all  mothers.  I 

never 
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never  faw  a  bad  humour,  or  a  bad  dinner  in 
the  houfe.  She  is  always  at  home,  always 
employed,  always  in  fpirits,  and  always  in 
temper.  She  is  as  cheerful  as  if  fhe  had  no 
religion^  and  as  ufeful  as  if  fhe  could  not 
pell  her  own  receipt  book." 

I  was  affe&ed  with  this  generous  tribute  to 
my  Lucilla's  virtues  i  and  when  he  wifiied  me 
joy,  as  he  cordially  fhook  me  by  the  hand, 
I  could  not  forbear  faying  tomyfelf,  why  will 
not  this  good-natured  man  go  to  heaven  ? 

I  next  paid  a  farewell  vilit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carlton,  to  the  amiable  family  at  Afton 
Hall,  and  to  Dr.  Barlow.  How  rich  has 
this  excurfion  made  me  in  valuable  friend- 
Ihips,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  ineftiniable  con- 
nexion at  the  Grove !  I  did  not  forget  to 
allure  Doctor  Barlow,  that  if  any  thing  could 
add  a  value  to  the  blefling  which  awaited  me, 
it  was  that  his  hand  would  confecrate  it. 

Through  the  good  Dodor  I  received  a 
meffage  from  Mr.  Tyrrel,  requefting  me  to 
make  him  a  vifit  of  charity  before  I  quitted 
the  neighbourhood.  I  inftantly  obeyed  the 

fummons. 
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fummons.  I  found  him  totally  changed  in 
all  refpecls,  a  body  wafted  by  difeafe,  a 
mind  apparently  full  of  contrition,  and  pe- 
netrated with  that  deep  humility,  in  which 
he  had  been  fo  eminently  deficient. 

He  earneftly  entreated  my  prayers,  adding, 
"  though  it  is  prefumption  in  fo  unworthy 
a  being  as  I  am,  to  fuppofe  his  interceffion 
may  be  heard,  I  will  pray  for  a  bl effing  on 
your  happy  profpects.  A  connexion  with 
fuch  a  family  is  itfelf  a  blefling,  Oh  !  that 
my  nephew  had  been  worthy  of  it !  It  is  to 
recommend  that  poor  youth  to  your  friend- 
fhip  that  I  invited  you  to  this  melancholy 
vifit.  I  call  him  poor,  becaufe  I  have  neg- 
ledted  to  enrich  his  mind  :  but  he  will  have 
too  much  of  this  world's  goods.  May  he  em- 
ploy  well  what  I  have  rilked  my  foul  to  amafs ! 
Counfel  him,  dear  Sir  j  admonilh  him.  Re- 
cal  to  his  mind  his  dying  uncle.  I  would 
now  give  my  whole  eftate,  nay,  I  would  live 
upon  the  alms  I  have  refufed,  to  purchafe 
one  more  year,  though  fpent  in  pain  and 
mifery,  that  I  might  prove  the  fmcerity  of 

my 
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my  repentance.  Be  to  Ned  what  my  blefled 
friend  Stanley  would  have  been  to  me. 
But  my  pride  repelled  his  kindnefs.  I  could 
not  bear  his  fuperiority.  I  turned  away  my 
eyes  from  a  model  I  could  not  imitate."  I 
now  entreated  him  to  fpare  himfelf,  but  after 
a  few  minutes  paufe  he  proceeded. 

"  As  to  Ned,  I  truft  he  is  not  ill-difpofed ; 
but  I  have  neither  furnifhed  his  mind  for 
folitude,  nor  fortified  his  heart  for  the 
world.  I  foolifhly  thought,  that  to  keep 
him  ignorant,  was  to  keep  him  fate.  I  have 
provided  for  him  the  fnare  of\  a  large  for- 
tune,  without  preparing  him  for  the  ufe  of 
it.  I  fell  into  an  error  not  uncommon,  that 
of  grudging  the  expences  of  education  to  a 
relation  for  whom  I  defigned  my  eftate.  I 
have  thus  fitted  him  for  a  companion  to  the 
vulgar,  and  a  prey  to  the  defigning.  I 
thought  it  fufficient  to  keep  him  from  actual 
vice,  without  furnifhing  him  with  argu- 
ments to  combat  it,  or  with  principles  to 

abhor  it, 
• 
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Here  the  poor  man  paufed  for  want  of 
breath.  I  was  too  much  affe&ed  to  fpeak. 

At  length  he  went  on.  "  I  have  made  over 
to  Do&or  Barlow's  fon  two  thoufand  pounds 
for  compleating  his  education.  I  have  alfo 
given  two  thoufand  pounds  a-piece  to  the 
two  elder  daughters  of  Mr.  Stanley  in  aid  of 
their  charities.  I  have  made  a  deed  of  gift 
of  this,  and  of  a  large  fum  for  charitable 
purpofes  at  the  difcretion  of  my  executors. 
This  I  hoped  would  prove  my  fmcerity  more 
than  a  legacy,  as  it  will  be  paid  immediately. 
A  refufal  to  accept  it,  will  greatly  diftrefs 
me.  Ned  ftill  will  have  too  much  left,  un- 
lefs  he  employs  it  to  better  purpofes  than  I 
have  done." 

Though  deeply  moved,  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  reply.  I  wilhed  to  give  him  com- 
fort, but  diflrufted  my  own  judgment  as  to 
the  manner.  I  promifed  my  befl  fervices  to 
his  nephew. 

"  Oh,  good  young  man  \"  cried  he,  "  if 

ever  you  are  tempted  to  forget  God,  as  I  did 

for  above  thirty  years ;  or  to  mock  him  by 
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an  outward  profeffion  as  I  have  lately  done, 
think  of  me.     Think  of  one  who  for  the 
largeft  portion  of  his  life,  lived  as  if  there 
were  no  God  ;  and  who,  fince  he  has  made 
a  profeflion  of  Chriftianity,  deceived  his  own 
foul,  no  lefs  by  the  religion  he  adopted,  than 
by  his  former  neglect  of  all  religion.     My 
delufion  was  this,  I  did  not  chufe  to  be  good, 
but  I  chofe  to  be  faved.     It  was  no  wonder 
then  that  I  mould  be  ftruck  with  a  religion, 
which  I  hoped  would  free  me  from  the  dif- 
cipline  of  moral  rectitude,  and  yet  deliver 
me  from  the  punifhment  of  having  neglected 
it.     Will   God   accept  my  prefent   forced 
fubmiflion  ?     Will  he  accept  a  penitence  of 
which  I  may  have  no  time  to  prove  the  fin- 
cerity  ?  Tell  me — You  are  a  Chriflian." 

I  was  much  diftrefied,  I  thought  it  nei- 
ther modeft  nor  prudent  for  me  to  give  a 
decifive  anfwer.  He  grafped  my  hand. 
"  Then,"  faid  he,  "  you  think  my  cafe 
hopelefs.  You  think  the  Almighty  cannot 
forgive  me."  Thus  prefied,  I  ventured  to 
fay,  "  to  doubt  his  will  to  pardon,  and  his 
4  power 
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power  to  fave,  would,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
Sir,  be  a  greater  fault  than  any  you  have 
committed.'* 

"  One  great  comfort  is  left,"  replied  he, 
"  the  mercy  I  have  abufed  is  infinite.  Tell 
Stanley  I  now  believe  with  him,  that  if  we 
pretend  to  truft  in  God,  we  muft  be  go- 
verned by  him  ;  if  we  truly  believe  in  him, 
we  mail  obey  him  ;  if  we  think  he  fent  his 
Son  to  fave  finners,  we  (hall  hate  fin." 

I  ventured  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
frame  of  mind ;  and  feeing  him  quite  over- 
come, took  leave  of  him  with  a  heart  deeply 
touched  with  this  falutary  fcene.  The  fa- 
mily at  the  Grove  were  greatly  moved  with 
my  defcription,  and  with  the  method  poor 
Tyrrel  had  found  out  of  eluding  the  refufal 
of  his  liberal-minded  executors  to  accept  of 
legacies. 

The  day  fixed  for  my  departure  too  foon 
arrived.  I  took  a  mod  affectionate  leave 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  and  a  very  tender 
one  of  Lucilla,  who  gratified  my  affection 
by  the  emotion  (he  evidently  felt.,  and  my 
c  c  2  deli- 
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delicacy  by  the  effort  (he  made  to  conceal  it. 
Phoebe  wept  outright.  The  children  all 
hung  about  me,  each  prefenting  me  fome  of 
her  flowers,  faying,  they  had  nothing  elfe  to 
give  me ;  and  afiuring  me  that  Rachel  mould 
be  no  lofer  by  it.  Little  Celia  was  clamo- 
rous in  her  forrow,  when  me  faw  me  afcend 
the  curricle,  in  which  neither  me  nor  Lu- 
cilla  was  to  have  a  place.  I  took  the  fweet 
child  up  into  the  carriage,  placed  her  by  me, 
and  gently  drove  her  through  the  park,  at 
the  gate  of  which  I  configned  her  to  the 
arms  of  her  father,  who  had  good-naturedly 
walked  by  the  fide  of  the  carriage  in  order 
to  carry  her  back.  I  drove  off,  enriched 
with  his  prayers  and  bleffings,  which  feemed 
to  infure  me  protection. 

Though  this  feparadon  from  all  I  loved 
threw  a  tranfient  fadnefs  around  me,  I  had 
abundant  matter  for  delightful  reflection 
and  pious  gratitude.  I  experienced  the  truth 
of  Phoebe's  remark,  that  happinefs  is  a  feri- 
ous  thing.  While  Pleafure  manifefts  itfelf 
by  extravagant  gaiety,  exuberant  fpirits,  and 

overt 
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overt  a£ts,  Happlnefs  retreats  to  its  own  pro- 
per region,  the  heart.  There  concentrating 
its  feelings,  it  contemplates  its  treafures, 
meditates  on  its  enjoyments,  and  flill  more 
fondly  on  its  hopes :  counts  up  its  mercies, 
and  feels  the  confummation  of  them  in  look- 
ing to  the  fountain  from  whence  they  flow  : 
feels  every  blefling  immeafurably  heightened 
by  the  heart-cheering  reflection,  that  the 
moft  exquifite  human  pleafures  are  not  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  but  only  a  gracious 
earneft,  a  bounteous  prelibation  of  that 
bleflednefs  which  is  without  meafure,  and 
{hall  be  without  end. 


c  c  3  CHAP, 
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• 

EFORE  the  Belficlds  had  quitted  us,  it 
flipulated  that  we  mould,  with  1'ubmif- 
fion  to  the  will  of  a  higher  power,  all  meet 
for  fix  weeks  every  other  fummer  at  Stanley 
Grove,  and  pafs  a  month  together  every  in- 
termediate year,  either  at  the  Priory,  or  at 
Beech  wood. 

I  pafled  through  London,  and  fpent  three 
days  in  Cayendifh-fquare,  my  friends  having 
kindly  poftponed  their  departure  for  the 
country  on  my  account.  Lady  Belfield  vo- 
luntarily undertook  whatever  was  neceflary 
for  the  internal  decoration  of  the  Priory  ; 
while  Sir  John  took  'on  himfelf  the  friendly 
office  of  arranging  for  me  all  preliminaries 
with  Mr.  Stanley,  whofe  largenefs  of  heart, 
?m4  extreme  difmtereftednefs,  I  knew  I  durfl 
not  truft,  without  fome  fuch  check  as  I 
pjace4  In  the  hands  pf  our  common  friend. 

As 
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As  foon  as  all  perfonal  concerns  were  ad- 
jufted,  Lady  Belfield  faid,  "  I  have  fome- 
thing  to  communicate,  in  which,  I  am  per- 
fuaded,  you  will  take  a  lively  intereft.  On 
my  return  to  town,  I  found,  among  my  vifit- 
ing  tickets,  feveral  of  Lady  Melbury's.  The 
porter  told  me  me  had  called  every  day  for 
the  lafl  week,  and  feemed  very  impatient  for 
my  return.  Finding  me  was  flill  in  town,  I 
went  to  her  immediately.  She  was  not  at 
home,  but  came  to  me  within  an  hour.  She 
exprefied  great  joy  at  feeing  me.  She  looked 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  at  lead  the  blufh 
of  confcious  fhame,  which  mingled  with  her 
ufual  fweetnefs,  rendered  her  more  intereft- 
ing. 

"  She  was  at  a  lofs  how  to  begin.  With 
a  perplexed  air  (he  faid,  '  Why  did  you  flay 
fo  long  ?  I  have  fadly  wanted  you.  Where 
is  Sir  John  ?  I  have  wanted  counfellors— 
comforters  —  friends.  I  have  never  had  a 
friend.' 

"  I  was  affected  at  an  opening  fo  unex- 
pected. Sir  John  came  in.  This  increafed 
c  c  4  her 
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her  confufion.     At  length,  after  the  ufual 
compliments,  flie  thus  addrefled  him :  '  I 
am  determined  to  conquer  this  falfe  fhame. 
There  is  not  a  worfe  fyrnptom  in  human  na- 
ture than  that  we  blufh  to  own  what  we  have 
not  been  afraid  to  do.     From  you,  Sir  John, 
I  heard  the  firfl  remonftrance  which  ever 
reached  my  ears.     You  ought  to  be  inform- 
ed of  its  effeft.     You  cannot  have  forgotten 
our  converfation  in  my  coach  *,  after  we 
had  quitted  the  fcene  which  filled  you  with 
contempt  for  me,  and  me  with  anguifh  for 
the  part  I  had  acted.     You  reafonably  fup- 
pofed  that  my  remorfe  would  laft  no  longer 
than  the  fcene  which  had  infpired  it.     You 
left  me  alone.     My  Lord  dined  abroad.     I 
was  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  folitude. 
I  wanted  fomebody  to  keep  me  from  myfelf. 
Mrs.  Stokes  dying ;  her  hufband  dead  !  the 
fweet  flower-girl  pining  for  want — and  I  per- 
haps the  caufe  of  all !     The  whole  view  pre- 
fented  fuch  a  complication  of  mifery  to  my 

*  See  Vol.  I.  page  163. 

mind, 
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mind,  and  of  guilt  to  my  heart,  as  made  me 
infupportable  to  myfelf. 

"  '  It  was  Saturday.  I  was  of  courfe  en- 
gaged to  the  opera.  I  was  utterly  unfit  to 
go,  but  wanted  courage  to  frame  an  excufe. 
Fortunately  Lady  Bell  Finley,  whom  I  had 
promifed  to  chaperon,  fent  to  excufe  herfelf. 
This  fet  my  perfon  at  liberty,  but  left  my 
mind  upon  the  rack.  Though  I  mould  have 
rejoiced  in  the  company  even  of  my  own 
chambermaid,  fo  much  did  I  dread  being 
left  to  my  own  thoughts,  yet  I  refolved  to  let 
no  one  in  that  night.  I  had  fcarcely  patted a 
fingle  evening  out  of  the  giddy  circle  for  fe- 
veral  years.  For  the  firft  time  in  my  life  I 
was  driven  to  look  into  myfelf.  I  took  a 
retrofpeft  of  my  paft  condud ;  a  confufed 
and  imperfect  one  indeed.  This  review 
aggravated  my  diilrefs.  Still  I  purfued  my 
diftracting  felf-inquifition.  Not  for  millions 
would  I  pafs  fuch  another  night  1 

"  v  I  had  done  as  wrong  things  before,  but 
they  had  never  been  thus  brought  home  to 
me.  .My  extravagance  muft  have  made 

others 
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others  fuflfer,  but  their  fufferings  had  not 
been  placed  before  my  eyes.  What  was 
no*  feen,  I  had  hoped  might  not  be  true.  I 
had  indeed  heard  diftant  reports  of  the  con- 
i'equences  of  my  thoughtlefs  expence,  but 
they  might  be  invented — they  might  be 
exaggerated.  At  the  flower-maker's  I  vuit- 
neffcd  the  ruin  I  had  made — If  aw  the  fruits 
of  my  unfeeling  vanity — I  beheld  the  cala- 
mities I  had  caufed.  O  how  much  mifchief 
\veuld  fuch  actual  obfervation  prevent!  I 
was  alone.  I  had  no  dependent  to  qualify 
the  deed,  no  fycophant  to  divert  my  atten- 
tion to  more  foothing  objects.  Though  Sir 
John's  honeft  expostulation  had  touched  me 
io  the  quick  ;  yet  I  confefs,  had  I  found  any 
of  my  coterie  at  home,  had  I  gone  to  the 
opera,  had  a  joyous  fupper  fucceeded,  all  to- 
gether would  have  quite  obliterated  the  late 
mortifying  fcene.  I  mould,  as  I  have  often 
done  before,  have  foon  loft  all  fenfe  of  the 
Siokes's  mifery,  and  of  my  own  crime.'  : 
"  Here,'1  purfued  Lady  Belfield,  "  the 

fweet 
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fweet  creature  looked  fo  contrite,  that  Sir 
John  and  I  were  both  deeply  affected." 

"  (  You  are  not  accuilomed,  Sir  John,' 
refuined  fhe,  with  a  faint  fmile,  *  to  the 
office  of  a  confeflbr,  nor  I  to  that  of  a  pe- 
nitent. But  I  make  it  a  tefl  to  myfelf  of  my 
own  fincerity  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 

"  c  I  wandered  from  room  to  room,  fancy- 
ing I  mould  be  more  at  eafe  in  any  other 
than  that  in  which  I  was.  I  envied  the 
ftarving  tenant  of  the  meaneft  garret.  I 
envied  Mrs.  Stokes  herfelf.  Both  might 
have  pitied  the  pangs  which  rent  my  heart, 
as  I  roamed  through  the  decorated  apart- 
ments of  our  fpacious  houfe.  In  the  gayeft 
part  of  London  I  felt  the  drearinefs  of  a 
defert.  Surrounded  with  magnificence,  I 
endured  a  fenfe  of  want  and  woe,  of  which 
a  blamelefs  beggar  can  form  no  idea, 

"  '  I  went  into  the  library  :  I  took  up  a 
book  which  my  Lord  had  left  on  the  table, 
Jt  was  a  tranilation  from  a  Roman  claffic.  I 
opened  it  at  the  fpeech  of  the  tragedian  to 
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Pompcy  :  '  The  time  'will  come  that  thou 
jhalt  mourn  deeply^  becaufe  thou  dldjl  not 
mourn  foontr  /'  I  was  (Iruck  to  the  heart. 
*  Shall  a  pagan,'  faid  1,  '  thus  forcibly  re- 
prove me ;  and  mall  I  neglect  to  fearch  for 
truth  at  the  fountain  ? 

"  '  I  knew  my  Lord  would  not  come  home 
from  his  club  till  the  morning.  The  ftruggle 
in  my  foul  between  principle  and  pride  was 
fevere ;  but  after  a  bitter  conflict,  I  refolved 
to  employ  the  night  in  writing  him  a  long 
letter.  In  it  I  ingenuoufly  confeffed  the 
whole  ftate  of  my  mind,  and  what  had  oc- 
cafioned  it.  I  implored  his  permiffion  for 
my  fetting  out  next  morning  for  Melbury 
Caftle.  I  intreated  him  to  prevail  on  his 
excellent  aunt,  Lady  Jane,  whom  I  had  fo 
fhamefully  flighted,  to  accompany  me.  I 
knew  me  was  a  character  of  that  fingular 
clafs,  who  would  be  glad  to  revenge  herfelf 
for  my  ill  treatment  by  doing  me  a  fervice. 
Her  company  would  be  at  once  a  pledge  to 
my  Lord  of  the  purity  of  my  intentions,  and 
to  myfelf  a  fectirity  againft  falling  into  worfe 

fociety. 
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ibciety.  I  afiured  him  that  I  had  no  fafeguard 
but  in  flight.  An  additional  reafon  which  I 
alleged  for  my  abfence  was,  that  as  I  had  pro- 
mifed  to  give  a  grand  mafquerade  in  a  fort- 
night, the  evading  this  expence  would  nearly 
enable  me  to  difcharge  the  debt  which  fat  fo 
heavy  on  my  confcience. 

"  '  I  received  a  note  from  him  as  foon  as 
he  came  home.  With  his  ufual  complai* 
fance,  he  complied  with  my  requeft.  With 
his  ufual  nonchalance,  he  neither  troubled 
me  with  reproaches,  nor  comforted  me  with 
approbation. 

u  <  As  he  knew  that  Lady  Jane  ufually  rofe 
about  the  hour  he  came  home  from  St. 
James's-ftreet,  he  obligingly  went  to  her  at 
once.  I  had  not  been  in  bed.  He  came  to 
my  drefling-room,  and  informed  me  that  his 
aunt  had  confented  at  the  firfl  word.  I  ex- 
prefied  my  gratitude  to  them  both,  faying, 
that  I  was  ready  to  fet  out  that  very  day.'  " 

"  '  You  muft  wait  till  to-morrow,*  faid  he. 
*  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  oddities  of 
fome  people.  Lady  Jane  told  me  fhe  could 

not 
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not  poflibly  travel  on  a  Sunday.  I  wonder- 
ed where  was  the  impoflibility.  Sunday, 
I  affured  her,  was  the  only  day  for  travelling 
in  comfort,  as  the  road  was  not  obftrufted 
by  waggons  and  carts.*  She  replied,  with 
a  gravity  which  made  me  laugh,  that  me 
mould  be  amamed  to  think  that  a  perfon  of 
her  rank  and  education  mould  be  indebted, 
•for  her  being  able  to  trample  with  more 
convenience  on  a  divine  law,  to  the  piety  of 
the  vulgar  who  durft  not  violate  it.'  Did 
you  ever  hear  any  thing  fo  whimfical,  Ma- 
tilda ?'  I  faid  nothing,  but  my  heart  fmote 
me.  Never  will  I  repeat  this  offence. 

"  c  On  the  Monday  we  fet  out,  I  had  kept 
clofe  the  preceding  day,  under  pretence  of 
illnefs.  This  I  alfo  afligned  as  an  excufe  in 
the  cards  fent  to  my  invited  guefts,  pleading 
•the  necefiity  of  going  into  the  country  for 
change  of  air.  Shall  I  own  I  dreaded  being 
fhut  up  in  a  barouche,  and  ftill  more  in  the 
lonely  caflle,  with  Lady  Jane  ?  I  looked  for 
nothing  every  moment  but  '  the  thorns  and 
briars  of  reproof.'  But  I  foon  found  that 

the 
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the  woman  whom  I  had  quizzed  as  a  me- 
thodift  was  a  moft  entertaining  companion, 
Inftead  of  aufterity  in  her  looks,  and  re- 
proach  in  her  language,  I  found  nothing  but 
kindnefs  and  affection,  but  vivacity  and  ele- 
gance. While  me  foothed  my  forrows,  me 
ftrengthened  my  better  purpofes.  Her  con- 
verfation  gradually  revived  in  my  mind  taftes 
and  principles  which  had  been  early  fown  in 
it,  but  which  the  world  feemed  completely 
to  have  eradicated. 

"  '  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caftle, 
Lady  Jane  carried  me  to  vifit  the  abodes  of 
poverty  and  ficknefs.  I  envied  her  large 
but  difcriminating  liberality,  and  the  means 
fhe  pofleffed  of  gratifying  it,  while  I  ihed  tears 
at  the  remembrance  of  my  own  fquandered 
thoufands.  I  had  never  been  hard-hearted, 
.but  I  had  always  given  to  importunity,  ra- 
ther than  to  want,  or  merit.  I  blufhed,  that 
while  I  had  been  abfurdly  profufe  to  cafes 
of  which  I  knew  nothing,  my  own  village 
had  been  periming  with  a  contagious  fick- 
nefs. 

«  <  While 
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"  *  While  I  amufed  myfelf  with  drawing, 
my  aunt  often  read  to  me  fome  rationally  en- 
tertaining book,  occafionally  introducing  re- 
ligious reading  and  difcourfe,  with  a  wifdom 
and  moderation  which  increafed  the  effeft 
of  both.  Knowing  my  natural  levity,  and 
wretched  habits,  me  generally  waited  till 
the  propofal  came  from  myfelf.  At  firfl 
when  I  fuggefted  it,  it  was  to  pleafe  her,  at 
length  I  began  to  find  a  degree  of  pleafure 
in  it  myfelf. 

"  '  You  will  fay  I  have  not  quite  loft  my 
romance.  A  thought  ftruck  me,  that  the 
faft  ufe  I  made  of  my  pencil,  mould  ferve 
to  perpetuate  at  lead  one  of  my  offences. 
You  know  I  do  not  execute  portraits  badly. 
With  a  little  aid  from  fancy,  which  I  thought 
made  it  allowable  to  bring  feparatc  circum- 
ftances  into  one  piece,  I  compofed  a  pifture. 
It  confifted  of  a  detached  figure  in  the  back 
ground  of  poor  Stokes,  feen  through  the 
grate  of  his  prifon  un  a  bed  of  draw  :  and  a 
groupe,  compofed  of  his  wife  in  the  aft  of 
expiring,  Fanny  bending  over  a  wreath  of 

rofcs, 
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rofes,  withered  with  the  tears  (he  was  fhed- 
ing,  and  myfelf  in  the  horrors  in  which  you 
faw  me, 

Spe&atrefs  of  the  mifchief  I  had  made. 

*c  *  Wherever  I  go  this  picture  {hall  always 
be  my  companion.  It  hangs  in  my  clofet. 
My  dear  friends/  added  me,  with  a  look  of 
infinite  fweetnefs,  *  whenever  I  am  tempted 
to  contract  a  debt,  or  to  give  into  any  aft 
of  vanity  or  diffipation  which  may  lead  to 
debt,  if  after  having  looked  on  this  pic- 
ture I  can  purfue  the  project,  renounce  me, 
caft  me  off  for  ever ! 

" '  You  know  Lady  Jane's  vein  of  humour. 
One  day  as  we  were  converfing  together,  I 
confeffed  that,  at  the  very  time  I  was  the  ob- 
ject of  general  notice,  and  my  gaiety  the 
theme  of  general  envy,  I  had  never  known 
happinefs*  '  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,5  faid  (he. 
'  Thofe  who  greedily  purfue  admiration, 
WQuld  be  amamed  to  fit  down  with  fo  quiet 
a  thing  as  happinefs.'  f  My  dear  Lady 
Jane,'  faid  I,  '  correct  me,  counfel  me,  in- 

VOL.  ii.  D  D  ftruct 
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JtrucT:  me,  you  have  been  too  lenient,  too 
forbearing.'  *  Well,'  faid  {he,  with  a  cheerful 
tone,  '  as  you  appoint  me  your  phyfician,  as 
you  difclofe  your  cafe,  and  afk  relief,  I  will 
give  you  a  prefcription,  which,  though  the 
fimpleft  thing  in  the  world,  will,  I  am  certain, 
go  a  great  way  towards  curing  you.  As  you 
are  barely  fix  and  twenty,  your  difeafe  I  truft 
is  not  inveterate.  If  you  will  be  an  obedient 
patient,  I  will  anfwer  for  your  recovery.' 

"  '  I  affured  her  of  my  willing  adoption  of 
any  remedy  me  might  prefcribe,  as  I  was  cer- 
tain me  would  confider  my  weaknefs,  and 
adapt  her  treatment,  not  fo  much  to  what 
my  cafe  abfolutely  required,  as  to  what  my 
ftrength  was  able  to  bear. 

" «  Well  then,'  faid  me — c  But  pray  ob- 
ferve  I  am  no  quack.  I  do  not  undertake 
to  reftore  you  inftantaneoufly.  Though  my 
medicine  will  work  furely,  it  will  work 
flowly.  You  know,'  added  me,  fmiling, 
*  the  fuccefs  of  all  alteratives  depends  on  the 
punctuality  with  which  they  are  taken,  and 
the  conilancy  with  which  they  are  followed 
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up.  Mine  muft  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  fmall  quantities  at  firft,  the 
dofe  to  be  enlarged  as  you  are  able  to  bear 
it.  I  can  fafely  aflert,  with  the  advertifing 
doctors,  that  it  may  be  ufed  full  or  fafting, 
in  all  weathers,  and  all  feafons ;  but  I  can- 
not add  with  them  that  //  requires  no  confine- 
ment.9 

"  *  I  grew  impatient  and  begged  me  would 
come  to  the  point.  *  Softly,  Matilda,'  faid 
me,  *  foftly,  I  muft  firft  look  into  my  receipt- 
book,  for  fear  I  mould  miftake  any  of  my 
ingredients.  This  book,'  faid  me,  opening  it, 
*  though  written  by  no  charlatan,  contains  a 
cure  for  all  difeafes.  It  exhibits  not  only 
general  directions,  but  fpecified  cafes. 
Turning  over  the  leaves  as  me  was  fpeak- 
ing,  me  at  length  flopped,  faying,  '  here  is 
your  cafe,  my  dear,  or  rather  your  remedy.* 
She  then  read  very  deliberately  — '  COM- 
MUNE WITH  YOUR  OWN  HEART AND 

IN    YOUR    CHAMBER AND    BE    STILL.' 

"  '  I  now  found  her  grand  receipt-book 

was  the  Bible.    I  arofe,  and  embraced  her. 

D  D  2  *  My 
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*  My  dear  aunt/  laid  I, '  do  with  me  whatever 
you  pleafe.  I  will  be  all  obedience.  I  pledge 
myfelf  to  take  your  alterative  regularly,  con- 
ftantly.  Do  not  fpare  me.  Speak  your 
whole  mind.' 

"  *  My  dear  Matilda,'  faid  me, '  ever  fince 
your  marriage,  your  life  has  been  one  con- ' 
tinued  oppofition  to  your  feelings.  You 
have  lived  as  much  below  your  underfland- 
ing  as  your  principles.  Your  conduct  has 
been  a  fyftem  of  contradictions.  You  have 
believed  in  Chriftianity,  and  acted  in  direct 
violation  of  its  precepts.  You  knew  that 
there  was  a  day  of  future  reckoning,  and  yet 
neglected  to  prepare  for  it.  With  a  heart  full 
of  tendernefs,  you  have  been  guilty  of  repeat- 
ed acts  of  cruelty.  You  have  been  faithful  to 
your  hufband,  without  making  him  refpec- 
table  or  happy.  You  have  been  virtuous, 
without  the  reputation  or  the  peace  which 
belongs  to  virtue.  You  have  been  chari- 
table without  doing  good,  and  affectionate 
without  having  ever  made  a  friend.  You 
have  wafted  thofe  attentions  on  the  worth- 
Ids,  which  the  worthy  would  have  delighted 

to 
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to  receive,  and  thofe  talents  on  the  frivo- 
lous, which  would  have  been  cherifhed  by 
the  enlightened.  You  have  defeated  the 
ufe  of  a  fine  underftanding  by  the  want  of 
common  prudence,  and  robbed  fociety  of 
the  example  of  your  good  qualities  by  your 
total  inability  to  refift  and  oppofe. — Incon- 
fideration  and  vanity  have  been  the  joint 
caufe  of  your  malady.  At  your  age,  I  truft 
it  is  not  incurable.  As  you  have  caught 
it  by  keeping  infected  company,  there  is  no 
poflible  mode  of  cure  but  by  avoiding  the 
contagious  air  they  breathe.  You  have  per- 
formed your  quarantine  with  admirable  pa- 
tience. Beware,  my  deareil  niece,  of  re- 
turning to  the  fcene  where  the  plague  rages, 
till  your  antidote  has  taken  its  full  effect.' 

"  *  I  will  never  return  to  it,  my  dear  Lady 
Jane,'  cried  I,  thro wing:myfelf  into  her  arms. 
'  I  do  not  mean  that  I  will  never  return  to 
town.  My  duty  to  my  Lord  requires  me  to 
be  where  he  is,  or  where  he  wifhes  me  to 
be.  My  refidence  will  be  the  fame,  but  my 
fociety  will  be  changed.' 

D  D  3  "  '  You 
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"  *  You  pleafe  me  entirely,'  replied  me. 
*  In  referring  to  religion,  take  care  that  you 
do  not  difhonour  it.  Never  plead  your 
piety  to  God  as  an  apology  for  your  neglect 
of  the  relative  duties.  If  the  one  is  foundly 
adopted,  the  others  will  be  correctly  per- 
formed. There  are  thofe  who  would  de- 
light to  throw  fuch  a  ftigma  on  real  Chrif- 
tianity,  as  to  be  able  to  report  that  it  had  ex- 
tinguilhed  your  affections,  and  foured  your 
temper.  Difappoint  them,  my  fweet  niece  ; 
while  you  ferve  your  Maker  more  fervently, 
you  muft  be  ftill  more  patient  with  your 
hufband.  But  while  you  bear  with  his  faults, 
take  care  you  do  not  connive  at  them.  If 
you  are  in  earneft,  you  muft  expect  fome 
trials.  He  who  prepares  thefe  trials  for 
you,  will  fupport  you  under  them,  will 
carry  you  through  them,  will  make  them 
inftruments  of  his  glory,  and  of  your  own 
eternal  happinefs/ 

"  '  Lord  Melbury's  complaifance  to  my 
wifhes,5  replied  I,  *  has  been  unbounded. 
As  he  never  controlled  my  actions,  when 
they  required  control,  I  trufl  he  will  be 

equally 
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equally  indulgent  now  they  will  be  lefs  cen- 
furable.  Alas !  we  have  too  little  interfered 
with  each  other's  concerns  —  we  have  lived 
too  much  afunder  —  who  knows  but  I  may 
recal  him  ? '  My  tears  would  not  let  me  go 
on — nor  will  they  now,'  added  me,  wiping 
her  fine  eyes. 

"  Sir  John  and  I  were  too  much  touched 
to  attempt  to  anfwer  her  :  at  length  me  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  '  By  adhering  to  Lady  Jane's  directions, 

I  have  begun  to  get  acquainted  with  my  own 
heart.  Little  did  I  fufpecl  the  evil  that  was 
in  it.  Yet  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the.  in- 
cefiant  whirl  in  which  I  have  lived,  my  total 
want  of  leifure  for  reflection,  my  exceflive 
vanity,  and  complete  inconfideratenefs,  are 
of  themfelves  caufes  adequate  to  any  effects 
which  the  grofleft  vices  would  have  pro- 
duced. 

"  *  Laft  week  my  Lord  made  us  a  vifit  at 
the  Caftle.  I  gave  him  a  warm  reception ; 
but  he  feemed  rather  furprifed  at  the  cold 
one  which  I  gave  to  a  large  cargo  of  new 
French  novels  and  German  plays,  which  he 
D  D  4  had 
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had  been  fo  good  as  to  bring  me.  I  dicf  not 
venture  to  tell  him  that  I  had  changed  my 
courfe  of  fludy.  Lady  Jane  charged  me  to 
avoid  giving  him  the  leaft  difguft  by  any  un- 
ufual  gravity  in  my  looks,  or  feverity  in  my 
converfation.  I  exerted  myfelf  to  fuch  good 
purpofe,  that  he  declared  he  wanted  neither 
cards  nor  company.  I  tried  to  let  him  fee, 
by  my  change  of  habits,  rather  than  by  dry 
documents,  x>r  cold  remon (trances,  the  alte- 
ration which  had  taken  place  in  my  fenti- 
ments.  He  was  pleafed  to  fee  me  blooming 
and  cheerful.  We  walked  together,  we 
read  together;  we  became  lovers  and 
companions.  He  told  Lady  Jane  he  never 
faw  me  fo  pleafant.  He  did  not  know  I  was 
fo  agreeable  a  woman,  and  was  glad  he  had 
had  this  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted 
with  me.  As  he  has  great  expectations  from 
her,  he  was  delighted  at  the  friendfhip  which 
fubfifted  between  us. 

"  '  He  brought  us  up  to  town.  As  it 
was  now  empty,  the  terrors  of  the  maf- 
querade  no  longer  hung  over  me,  and  I 

cheerfully 
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cheerfully  complied  with  his  wifhes.  I 
drove  immediately  to  Mrs.  Stokes's  with 
fuch  a  portion  of  my  debt,  as  my  retire- 
ment had  enabled  me  to  fave.  I  feafted 
all  the  way  on  the  joy  I  mould  have  in 
furprifmg  her  with  this  two  hundred  pounds. 
How  fevere,  but  how  juft  was  my  punifh- 
ment,  when  on  knocking  at  the  door,  I 
found  me  had  been  dead  thefe  two  months ! 
No  one  could  tell  what  was  become  of  her 
daughter.  This  mock  operated  almofl  as 
powerfully  on  my  feelings  as  the  firfl  had 
done.  But  if  it  augmented  my  felf- rep  roach, 
it  confirmed  my  good  refolutions.  My  pre- 
fent  concern  is  how  to  difcover  the  fweet 
girl  whom,  alas,  T  have  helped  to  deprive  of 
both  her  parents.' 

"  Here  I  interrupted  her,"  continued 
Lady  Belfield,  faying,  "  You  have  not  far 
to  feekj  Fanny  Stokes  is*  in  this  houfe.  She 
is  appointed  govemefs  to  our  children." 

"  Poor  Lady  Melbury's  joy  was  excef- 
five  at  this  intelligence,  and  me  proceeded : 
'  That  a  too  fudden  return  to  the  world 

might 
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might  not  weaken  my  better  purpofes,  I 
was  preparing  to  requeft  my  Lord's  per- 
miffion  to  go  back  to  the  Caflle,  when  he 
prevented  me,  by  telling  me  that  he  had 
had  an  earned  defire  to  make  a  vifit  to  the 
brave  patriots  in  Spain,  and  to  pafs  the 
winter  among  them,  but  feared  he  muft 
give  it  up,  as  the  ftate  of  the  continent  ren- 
dered it  impoffible  for  me  to  accompany 
him. 

tf '  This  filled  my  heart  with  joy.  I  en- 
couraged him  to  make  the  voyage,  aflured 
him  I  would  live  under  Lady  Jane's  ob- 
fervation,  and  that  I  would  pafs  the  whole 
winter  in  the  country.' 

"  '  Then  you  mail  pafs  it  with  us  at 
Beech  wood,  my  dear  Lady  Melbury,' 
cried  Sir  John  and  I,  both  at  once,  '  we 
will  flrengthen  each  other  in  every  virtuous 
purpofe.  We  (hall  rejoice  in  Lady  Jane's 
company.* 

<f  She  joyfully  accepted  the  propofal,  not 
doubting  her  Lord's  confent;  and  kindly 

faid, 
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faid,  that  me  mould  be  doubly  happy  in  a 
fociety  at  once  fo  rational  and  fo  elegant. 

"  It  was  fettled  that  fhe  fhould  fpend  with 
us  the  three  months  that  Fanny  Stokes  and 
little  Caroline  are  to  pafs  at  Stanley  Grove. 
She  defired  to  fee  Fanny,  to  whom  fhe 
behaved  wiih  great  tendernefs.  She  paid 
her  the  two  hundred  pounds,  affuring  her 
fhe  had  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  difcharge 
the  whole  debt  in  the  fpring. 

"  I  received  a  note  from  her  the  next 
day,  informing  me  of  her  Lord's  cheerful 
concurrence,  as  well  as  that  of  Lady  Jane. 
She  added,  that  when  fhe  went  up  to  drefs, 
fhe  had  found  on  her  toilette  her  diamond 
necklace,  which  her  dear  aunt  had  re- 
deemed and  reflored  to  her,  as  a  proof  of 
her  confidence  and  affection.  —  As  Lady 
Melbury  has  for  ever  abolifhed  her  coterie, 
I  have  the  moft  fanguirie  hopes  of  her  per- 
feverance.  All  her  promifes  would  have 
gone  for  nothing,  without  this  practical 
pledge  of  her  fincerity." 

When  Lady  Belfield  had  finifhed   her 

little 
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little  tale,  I  expreffed,  in  the  ftrongeft 
terms,  the  delight  I  felt  at  the  happy 
change  in  this  charming  woman.  I  could 
not  forbear  obferving  to  Sir  John,  that  as 
Lady  Melbury  had  been  the  "  glafs  of 
fafhion,"  while  her  conduct  was  wrong,  I 
hoped  me  would  not  lofe  all  her  influence 
by  its  becoming  right.  I  added,  with  a 
fmile,  "  in  that  cafe,  I  mail  rejoice  to  fee 
the  fine  ladies  turn  their  talent  for  drawing 
to  the  fame  moral  account  with  this  fair 
penitent.  Such  a  record  of  their  faults  as 
me  has  had  the  courage  to  make  of  her's, 
hanging  in  their  clofets,  and  perpetually 
flaring  them  in  the  face,  would  be  no  un- 
likely means  to  prevent  a  repetition,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  picture  is  to  be  as  vifible  as  the 
fault  had  been." 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XLIX. 


T, 


HE  next  morning  I  refumed  my  journey 
northwards,  and  on  the  fourth  day  I 
reached  the  feat  of  my  anceflors.  The  dif- 
tant  view  of  the  Priory  excited  flrong  but 
mingled  emotions  in  my  bofom.  The 
tender  forrow  for  the  lofs  of  the  beloved 
fociety  I  had  once  enjoyed  under  its  roof, 
was  a  falutary  check  to  the  abundant  joy 
arifmg  from  the  anticipation  of  the  bleflings 
which  awaited  me  there.  My  mind  was 
divided  between  the  two  conflicting  fenti- 
ments,  that  I  was  foon  to  be  in  pofleflion 
of  every  material  for  the  higheft  happinefs, 
—  and  that  the  higheft  happinefs  is  mort ! 
May  I  ever  live  under  the  influence  of  that 
act  of  tfevout  gratitude,  in  which,  as  foon  as 
I  entered  the  houfe,  I  dedicated  the  v:ho!e 
of  my  future  life  to  its  divine  Author, 
folemnly  confecrating  to  his  fervice,  my 

time, 
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time,  my  talents,   my  fortune;  all  I  am 
and  all  I  have ! 

I  next  wrote  to  Lucilla,  with  whom  I 
continued  to  maintain  a  regular  and  ani- 
mated correfpondence.  Her  letters  gratify 
my  tafte,  and  delight  my  heart,  while  they 
excite  me  to  every  thing  that  is  good.  This 
interchange  of  fentiment  fheds  a  ray  of 
brightnefs  on  a  feparation  that  every  day 
is  diminifhing. 

Mr.  Stanley  alfo  has  the  goodnefs  to 
write  to  me  frequently.  In  one  of  my 
letters  to  him,  I  ventured  to  alk  him  how 
he  had  managed  to  produce  in  his  daugh- 
ter fuch  complete  fatisfa&ion  in  his  fober 
and  correct  habits  of  life ;  adding,  that 
her  conformity  was  fo  cheerful  that  it  did 
not  look  fo  much  like  acquiefcence  as 
choice. 

I  received  from  Mr,  Stanley  the  anfwer 
which  follows. 
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Stanley  Grove,  ^ 

"  My  dear  Charles,  Sept.  1808. 

"  As  I  wifh  to  put  you  in  poffeffion  of 
whatever  relates  to  the  mind  of  Lucilla,  I 
will  devote  this  letter  to  anfwer  your  en- 
quiries refpe&ing  her  cheerful  conformity 
to  what  you  call  our  "  fober  habits  of  life  ;'* 
and  her  indifference  to  thofe  pleafures  which 
are  'ufually  thought  to  conftitute  ""the  fole 
happinefs  of  young  women  of  a  certain 
rank. 

"  Mrs.  Stanley  and  I  are  not  fo  unac- 
quainted with  human  nature,  as  to  have  pre- 
tended to  impofeon  her  underftanding,  by  at- 
tempting to  breed  her  up  in  intire  ignorance 
of  the  world,  or  in  perfect  feclufion  from 
it.  She  often  accompanied  us  to  town  for 
a  fhort  time.  The  occafional  fight  of 
London,  and  the  frequent  enjoyment  of 
the  beft  fociety,  diflipated  the  illufions 
of  fancy.  The  bright  colours  with  which 
young  imagination,  inflamed  by  ignorance, 
report  and  curiofity,  invefts  unknown, 
5  and 
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and  diflant  objects,  faded  under  a&ual 
obfervation.  Complete  ignorance  and  com- 
plete feclufion  form  no  fecurity  from  the 
dangers  incident  to  the  world,  or  for  cor- 
rect conduct  at  a  diftance  from  it.  Igno- 
rance may  be  the  fafety  of  an  ideot,  and 
feclufion  the  fecurity  of  a  nun.  Chriilian 
parents  mould  act  on  a  more  large  and  libe- 
ral principle,  or  what  is  the  ufe  of  obferva- 
tion and  experience  ?  The  French  women 
of  fafhion,  under  the  old  regime,  were 
bred  in  convents,  and  what  women  were 
ever  more  licentious  than  many  of  them, 
as  foon  as  marriage  had  fet  them  at  li- 
berty ? 

"  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  beft-mtended 
formation  of  character  if  founded  on  igno- 
rance or  deceit,  will  never  anfwer.  As  to 
Lucilla,  we  have  never  attempted  to  blind 
her  judgment.  We  have  never  thought  it 
neceffary  to  leave  her  underflanding  out  of 
the  queftion  while  we  were  forming  her 
heart.  We  have  never  told  her  that  the 

world 
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tvorld  is  a  fcene  abfolutely  deftitiite  of  plea* 
fure :  we  have  never  affured  her  that  there 
is  no  amufement  in  the  diverfions  which  we 
difappfove.  Even  if  this  affurance  had  not 
been  deceitful,  it  would  have  been  vain  and 
fruitlefs.  We  cannot  totally  feparate  her 
from  the  fociety  of  thofe  who  frequent  them/ 
who  find  their  happinefs  in  them,  and  whom 
Ihe  would  hear  fpeak  of  them  with  rapture. 

"  We  went  upon  other  grounds.  We 
accuflomed  her  to  reflect  that  me  was  an  in- 
tellectual creature  ;  that  (he  Was  an  immor- 
tal creature ;  that  fhe  was  a  Chriftian. — 
That  to  art  intellectual  being,  diverfions  muft 
always  be  fubordinate  to  the  exercife  of  the 
mental  faculties  ;  that  fo  an  immortal  being, 
born  to  higher  hopes  than  enjoyments,  the 
exercife  of  the  mental  faculties  muft  be  fub- 
fervieht  to  religious  duties.  That  in  the 
practice  of  a  Chriftian,  felf-denial  is  the 
turning  point,  the  fpecific  diflinction. — 
That  as  to  many  of  the  pleafures  which  the 
world  purfues,  Chriftianity  requires  her  vo- 
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taries  to  live  above  the  temptations  whicfa 
they  hold  out.  She  requires  it  the  more 
efpecially,  becaufe  Chriftians  in  our  time, 
not  being  called  upon  to  make  great  and 
trying  Sacrifices,  of  life,  of  fortune,  and  of 
liberty  ;  and  having  but  comparatively  fmall 
occafions  to  evidence  their  fmcerity,  mould 
the  more  cheerfully  make  the  petty  but 
daily  renunciation  of  thofe  pleafures  which 
are  the  very  element  in  which  worldly  peo- 
ple exift. 

-i^.  We  have  not  miiled  her  by  unfair  ancf 
flattering  reprefentations  of  the  Chriftian 
life.  We  have  not,  with  a  view  to  allure 
her  to  embrace  it  on  falfe  pretences*  taught 
her  that  when  religion  is  once  rooted  in  the 
lieart,  the  remainder  of  life  is  uninterrupted 
peace  and  unbroken  delight ;  that  all  mall 
fee  perpetually  fmooth  hereafter,  becaufe  it 
is  fmooth  at  prefent.  This  would  be  as  un- 
fair as  to  mew  a  raw  recruit  the  fplendours 
of  a  parade-day,  and  tell  him  it  was  ac^:ua^ 
fervice.  We  have  not  made  her  believe 
that  the  eftablifhed  Chriftian  has  no  troubles 

to 
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£o  ex'pe&,  no  vexations  to  fear,  no  ftorms 
to  encounter.  We  have  not  attempted  to 
cheat  her  into  religion,  by  concealing  its 
difficulties,  its  trials,  no,  nor  its  unpopu- 
larity. 

"  We  have  been  always  aware,  that  to 
have  inforced  the  moft  exalted  Chriftian 
principles,  together  with  the  neceffity  of  a 
correfponding  practice,  ever  fo  often  and  fo 
ftrongly,  would  have  been  worfe  than 
foolifh,  had  we  been  impreffing  thefe  truths 
one  part  of  the  day,  and  had  in  the  other 
part,  been  living  ourfelves  in  the  actual  en- 
joyment of  the  very  things  againft  which 
we  were  guarding  her.  My  dear  Charles, 
if  we  would  talk  to  young  people  with  effect, 
we  muft,  by  the  habits  of  which  we  fet  them 
the  example,  difpofe  them  to  lift  en,  or  our 
documents  will  be  fomething  worfe  than 
fruitlefs.  It  is  really  hard  upon  girls  to  be 
tantalized  with  religious  lectures,  while  they 
are  at  the  fame  time  tempted  to  every  thing 
againft  which  they  are  warned ;  while  the 
whole  bent  and  bias  of  the  family  practice 
c  E  2  are 
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are  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  principles 
inculcated. 

"  In  our  own  cafe  I  think  I  may  venture 
to  affirm,  that  the  plan  has  anfwered.  We 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  a  principle  of  right, 
jnftead  of  unprofitable  invedive  againft  what 
was  wrong.  Perhaps  there  can  fcarcely  be 
found  a  religious  family  in  which  fo  few  ana- 
themas  have  been  denounced  againft  this  or 
that.fpecific  diversion,  as  in  ours.  We  aim- 
ed to  take  another  road.  The  turn  of  mind, 
the  tendency  of  the  employment,  the  force  of 
the  practice,  the  bent  of  the  converfation,  the 
fpirit  of  the  amufement,  have  all  leaned  to 
the  contrary  direction,  till  the  habits  are 
gradually  worked  into  a  kind  of  nature.  It 
would  be  cruel  to  condemn  a  creature  to  a 
retired  life  without  qualifying  her  for  retire- 
ment :  next  to  religion,  nothing  can  poflibly 
do  this  but  mental  cultivation  in  women 
who  are  above  the  exercife  of  vulgar  em- 
ployments. The  girl  who  pofleffes  only  the 
worldly  acquirements — the  finger  and  the 
dancer — when  condemned  to  retirement* 

may 
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juay  reafonably  exclaim  with  Milton's  Adam, 
when  looking  at  the  conftellations. 

Why  all  night  long  (hine  thefe  ? 
Wherefore  if  none  behold  ? 

"  Now  the  woman  who  derives  her  prin- 
ciples from  the  Bible,  and  her  amufements 
from  intellectual  fourees,  from  the  beauties 
/of  nature,  and  from  a&ive  employment  and 
exercife,  will  not  pant  for  beholders..  She 
is  no  clamorous  beggar  for  the  extorted 
alms  of  admiration.  She  lives  on  her  own 
(lock.  Her  refources  are  within  herfelf. 
She  pofieiTes  the  trueft  independence.  She 
does  not  wait  for  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
to  know  if  fhe  is  right ;  nor  for  the  applaufe 
of  the  world,  to  know  if  fhe  is  happy. 

61  Too  many  religious  people  fancy  that  the 
infectious  air  of  the  world  is  confined  to  the 
ball-room  or  the  playhoufe,  and  that  when 
you  have  efcaped  from  thefe,  you  are  got 
out  of  the  reach  of  its  contagion.  But  the 
contagion  follows  wherever  there  is  a  hu- 
man heart  left  to  its  own  natural  impulfe. 

And. 
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•And  though  I  allow  that  places  arid  circum- 
ftances  greatly  contribute  to  augment  or  di- 
minifh  the  evil  ;  and  that  a  prudent  Chrif- 
dan  will  always  avoid  an  atmofphere  which 
he  thinks  not  quite  wholeforne  j  yet  who- 
ever lives  in  the  clofe  examination  of  his 
own  heart,  will  ftill  find  fomething  of  the 
morbid  mifchief  clinging  to  it,  which  will 
require  conftant  watching,  whatever  be  his 
climate  or  his  company. 

"  I  have  known  pious  perfons,  who  would 
on  no  account  allow  their  children  to  attend 
places  of  gay  refort,  who  were  yet  little  foli- 
citous  to  extinguifh  the  fpirit  which  thefe 
places  are  calculated  to  generate  and  nourifh. 
This  is.  rather  a  geographical  than  a  moral 
diftinction.  It  is  thinking  more  of  the  place 
than  of  the  temper.  They  reftrain  their 
perfons  ;  but  are  not  careful  to  expel  from 
their  hearts  the  difpofitions  which  excite 
the  appetite,  and  form  the  very  eflfence  of 
danger.  A  young  creature  cannot  be  hap- 
py who  fpends  her  time  at  home  in  amufe- 
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ments  deftined  for  exhibition,  while  fhe  ii 
forbidden  to  be  exhibited. 

"  But  while  we  are  teaching  them  that 
Christianity  involves  an  heroic  felf*denial ; 
that  it  requires  fome  things  to  be  done,  and 
others  to  be  facrificed,  at  which  mere  people 
of  the  world  revqlt ;  that  it  directs  us  to 
renounce  fome  purfuits  becaufe  they  are 
wrong,  and  others  becaufe  they  are  trifling 
—we  mould,  at  the  fame  time,  let  them  fee 
and  feel,  that  to  a  Chriltian  the  region  of 
enjoyment  is  not  fo  narrow  and  circumfcrib- 
ed,  is  not  fo.  barren  and  unproductive^ 
nor  the  pleafures  it  produces  fo  few  and 
fmall,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  would  inli- 
nuate.  While  early  habits  of  felf-denial  are 
giving  firmnefs  to  the  character,  ftrengthen- 
ing  the  texture  of  the  mind,  and  hardening 
it  againft  ordinary  temptations- — the  plea- 
fures and  employments  which  we  fubftitute 
in  the  ftead  of  thofe  we  banifh,  mud  be  fuch 
as  tend  to  raife  the  tafte,  to  invigorate  the 
intellect:,  to  exalt  the  nature,  and  enlarge 
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the  fphere  of  enjoyment ;  to  give  a  tone  fd 
the^mind,  and  an  elevation  to  the  fentiments, 
\vhich  fhall  really  reduce  to  infignificance 
the  pleafures  that  are  prohibited. 

"  In  our  own  inftance  I  humbly  truft, 
that,  through  the  divine  blefling,  perfeve- 
rance  has  been  its  own  reward.  As  to  Lu- 
cilla,  I  firmly  believe  that  right  habits  are 
now  fo  rooted,  and  the  relifh  of  fuperior 
pleafures  fo  eftablifhed  in  her  mind,  that 
had  me  the  whole  range  of  human  enjoy- 
ment at  her  command ;  had  me  no  higher 
confideration,  no  fear  of  God,  no  obedience 
to  her  mother  and  me,  which  forbad  the 
ordinary  diffipations,  me  would  voluntarily 
renounce  them,  from  a  full  perfuafion  of 
their  empty,  worthlefs,  unfatisfying  nature, 
and  from  a  fuperinduced  t^fte  for  higher 
gratifications. 

"  I  am  as  far  from  intending  to  reprefent 
my  daughter  as  a  fatiltlefs  creature,  as  me 
herfelf  is  from  wiming  to  be  fo  reprefented. 
She  is  deeply  confcious  both  of  the  corruption 
of  her  nature,  and  the  deficiencies  of  her  life. 
3  This 
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This  confcloufnefs  I  truft  will  continue  to 
ftimulate  her  vigilance,  without  which  all  re- 
ligion will  decline,  and  to  maintain  her  hu- 
mility, without  which  all  religion  is  vain. 

"  My  dear  Charles !  a  rational  fcene  of 
felicity  lies  open  before  you  both.  It  is  law- 
ful to  rejoice  in  the  fair  perfpeftive,  but  it  is 
fafe  to  rejoice  with  trembling.  Do  not 
abandon  yourfelf  to  the  chimerical  hope 
that  life  will  be  to  you,  what  it  has  never 
yet  been  to  any  man — a  fcene  of  unmingled 
delight.  This  life  fo  bright  in  profpecl:  will 
have  its  forrows.  This  life  which  at  four 
and  twenty  feems  to  ftretch  itfelf  to  an  in- 
definite length,  will  have  an  end.  May  it* 
forrows  correct  its  iilufions  !  May  its  cloie 
be  the  entrance  on  a  life,  which  (hall  have 
no  forrows  and  no  end. 

"  I  will  not  fay  how  frequently  we  talk  of 
you,  nor  how  much  we  mifs  you.  Need  I 
tell  you  that  the  perfon  who  fays  leaft  on  the 
fubject,  is  not  the  one  who  leaft  feels  your 
abfence  ?  She  writes  by  this  poft. 

"  Adieu,  my  dear  Charles  1    I  am  with 
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great  truth  your  attached  friend,  and  hope 
before  Chriflmas  to  fubfcribe  myfelf  your 
affectionate  father, 

"  FRANCIS  STANLEY." 


*     #     *     *     * 
***** 


Delightful  hope !  as  Mifs  Stanley,  when 
that  blefled  event  takes  place,  will  refign 
her  name,  I  fhall  refume  mine,  and  joyfully 
renounce  for  ever  that  of 

CCELEBS. 


THE   END. 
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